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Mr. William T. Stead, in a late number 
of the Cosmopolitan, advances the 
proposition that, eventually, all Eng- 
lish-speaking people will come together into a 
confederation with its capital at Washington. He 
quotes from his last talk with Cecil Rhodes, 
when that noted African imperialist launched out 
in a tirade against George the Third and his 
advisers. 

“Just think,” said Mr. Rhodes, “ what might 
have been if that man had but had more sense! 
If the English-speaking race had not been rent 
in two by his pig-headed folly, war would ere 
this have ceased from out the world. No cannon 
would have been fired in either hemisphere but 
by permission of the English race, and as that 
permission would not have been given, there 
would have been no more war. To think of it, 
to realize what the world lost by his folly, is 
enough to make one mad.” 

Andrew Carnegie, Sir Hiram Maxim, and other 
progressive men of the day are said to have en- 
dorsed, and believed in, an ultimate’ rapproche- 
ment between England and the United States, 
but it is likely to be a long time before any such 
federated unity between the two could be brought 
about. Though the question of language binds us 
to the ex-mother country, there is only that tie 
left, while the history of our republic, its ‘aspira- 
tions and policies are such that there is little we 
take from the English, which we have not already 
taken, and there is much they would be obliged 
to change before confederation of any kind could 
be thought of. While the English enjoy an 
amount of personal liberty greater than any Euro- 
pean country, while their country could readily 
pass from a monarchy into a republic, it is hard 
to realize how the proverbial pride and stubborn- 
ness of the English could ever assent to the as- 
sumption of a secondary place in the make-up of 
anew republic. What Mr. Stead calls the “ Amer- 
icanization” of English institutions may by in- 
sensible degrees bring the two nations nearer and 
nearer together. Then by a process of absorption 
the United States may, in the centuries to come, 
be joined by England and her colonies, just as 
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Austria is likely to join the Prussian Empire, al- 
though she has stood apart as the conservative 
head of the German race ever since the Congress 
of Vienna divided the German race into three 
sections in 1815. With the death of Francis Joseph, 
Austria is now likely to lose her separate exist- 
ence—a fact which not many years ago would 
have been thought impossible except through a 
revolution. England and the United States have 
perceptibly changed in their relations of late, and 
a spirit of cordiality exists, which, before the 
Spanish War, was one of indifference and almost 
of mutual contempt. In the century to come the 
peace compelling power of an English confedera- 
tion may force the question upon the English for 
the sake of preservation. 





As an evidence of the strange 
things which occur in the pol- 
itics of nations we may cite the 
recent Anglo-Japanese treaty, by which Great 
Britain and Japan frankly enter upon a mutual 
contract for the protection of China and Corea. 
A little while ago such an alliance, between a 
white and a yellow race, was talked of as impos- 
sible. To-day it is a fact, and, as the New York 
Sun says of it, no one will be surprised at any- 
thing in the contract more than at its straight- 
forwardness. The treaty will be found in greater 
detail in the department of Larger Politics. It 
practically assures the “open-door” policy in 
China, and as such will be welcomed by all those 
nations that have not ulterior designs upon 
the weaker peoples of the East. Public opinion 
of the English and American press is almost 
unanimous in support of the compact. The New 
York Tribune sees in it a possible shaft aimed at 
Russia, if, as asserted, Russia has any design of 
spoliation toward China and Corea. The New 
York Sun believes that the treaty is in line with 
our declared policy and manifest interests in the 
Far East, and that while we are opposed to en- 
tangling agreements with foreign powers we are 
morally and commercially bound to favor this 
open alliance. The New York Times finds that 
England has made the agreement to save herself 
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from disappointment in the general scramble to 
dismember the Chinese Empire. The conditions 
of our form of government and our traditions 
would debar us from taking any part in this com- 
pact, yet we have more consistently than any 
power, except Japan, advocated the very princi- 
ples on which this treaty is based. Among Eng- 
‘ lish journals practically the same opinions are 
expressed. The London Times endorses the treaty 
wholly, and points out that it simply embodies 
principles to which all the great powers are pub- 
licly pledged. The Daily Mail says that it is 
useless to disguise the fact that it is aimed pri- 
marily at Russia, and that English and Russian 
relations have of late become “regrettably im- 
paired in consequence of Muscovite duplicity re- 
specting the future of Manchuria.” The Chronicle 
is not altogether satisfied that Great Britain has 
abandoned her isolation for a dual alliance, which 
may impose burdensome obligations upon the 
western end of the agreement, while the Daily 
News is also somewhat alarmed by the abandon- 
ment of the policy of isolation. The effect upon 
China is everywhere conceded to be beneficial and 
in the interest of prolonged peace. 





The idea of a model city for the 
St. Louis Fair in 1903, mention 
of which has been made in these columns, has met 
with great interest and no more attractive scheme 
could be wished than that which Mr. Albert 
Kelsey has laid out. The first object of his design 
would be to create an official center, each building 
to contribute both to its own convenience and 
also to the general unity. This idea is elaborated 
interestingly in a recent number of the Indepen- 
dent, as follows: 


The fire department, the hospital, and the police 
stations will in each district be incorporated, and 
the buildings be immediately contiguous. These 
are correlated offices, and in all cases the buildings 
should be associated and grouped. But this ex- 
hibition will go much further;_it will try to show 
that the multifold workings of municipal life can 
be centralized at an advantage never yet worked 
out by our cities. 

Very much has'recently been said in our pro- 
gressive school journals about making the public 
school the center of the intellectual life of the 
_town, in some ways the social center. This means 
more than at a glance seems involved. It means 
bringing together in one associated group our 
town library, museum, historical society, rura] im- 
provement society, art schools and night schvols, 
lectures, and all other efforts at 
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progress. In fine, the school, in the minds of 
the most progressive thinkers, should no longer 
remain disassociated from the rest of community 
effort. It should be the heart of a complete 
purpose to enlighten, to enliven, and to educate. 
Whatever is undertaken that can be called edu- 
cative should be correlated with the schools. 
This exhibition will go one step further and under- 
take to show that the greatest utility and the 
greatest beauty may go together. There will be 
plaster casts of the most perfect hospital in the 
world; another cast will show the most complete 
harbor, with its wharfs; another will exhibit model 
roadways, canals, and steamways,—the viaducts 
and subways, as well as elevated roads. Mr. Kel- 
sey brings most of his models from Europe. Yet 
he says that the United States is easily ahead, 
only for this, that we do not pull together and 
we do not realize “ the interdependence that exists 
between institutions and enterprises.”” Our roads 
are worked by and for themselves. Our hospitals 
stand apart as models of charity. Some of our 
municipalities are beginning to grasp the situation, 
and there is a general tendency to unity and co- 
ordinate transit with the great social questions of 
the day. Our telephone service has certainly 
moved decidedly in the way of aiding social reform, 
while the telegraph and the railroad are bound to 
ultimate in the same way. The telephone has got 
hold of the question of distribution of population 
—discharging cities of their congestion, and at 
the same time equalizing the comforts and pleas- 
ures of city and country. Possibly nothing will 
take quicker hold of the popular fancy than the 
model market house, with windows extending from 
sidewalk to rafter, and made of glass slats—so 
that a continuous passage of air is possible, while 
the interior is protected from stormy weather. 
Such exhibitions of the best designs for municipal 
arrangement “will be a continuous .object lesson 
that will of itself compensate the people for the 
outlay necessary to create a great exposition. 





The visit of Prince Henry sug- 
gests to the Evening Post of 
New York that once having set the fashion in 
foreign countries, we may not unnaturally expect 
that our country will become the future touring 
ground of the monarchs of Europe. Already the 
Dowager Queen of Italy is reported to intend 
crossing the Atlantic, the King of Belgium is 
said to wish to visit us, and the Crown Prince of 
Japgn has asked permission to visit this country, 
while the Kaiser himself, after Prince Henry’s 
visit, wil, it is thought, want to make a pil- 
grimage to these shores—a wish which was ex- 
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pressed before at the time of the yacht races last 
summer. Commenting on these facts the Evening 
Post says: : 

Up to the present time only two reigning sov- 
ereigns have ever come to the United States. The 
first of these was Dom Pedro, of Brazil, who was 
present at our Centennial Exposition of 1876, but 
who scarcely seemed to count because he went 
about in so democratic a way as to attract little 
or no attention. The other was the last Hawaiian 
King, Kalikaua, who was taken even less seriously, 
and for obvious reasons. We believe that a Ger- 
man Grand Duke from Saxe-Weimar came over 
here in 1825, bu* the only record of his travels is 
contained in a chapter of Mrs. Trollope’s book, 
which mentions how the Grand “Duke got into a 
quarrel with the stage driver, who invited him to 
“rassle” in order to settle a dispute about a fare. 
It is likely that royal personages have avoided this 
country mainly from a belief that their rank would 
not be respected here, and that they would be sub- 
jected to various discomforts, annoyances and 
well-meant yet disagreeable acts of intrusiveness 
on the part of a rudely democratic people. If 
those who have Prince Henry’s itinerary in charge 
shall’: manage his progress through the country 
with consideration and good judgment, there is no 
reason why the American tour should not be- 
come a popular one with monarchs. If it should, 
the circumstance would ultimately come to have 
a good deal of political importance. It would set 
the fashion in Europe in the direction of American 
travel, and nothing would be more enlightening to 
the ruling classes of most European countries than 
a distinct and personal knowledge of just what 
this country is, and of what its peo at home are 
like. The time may come when there will be a 
genuine reciprocity in this matter of foreign travel, 
and when for every American who visits Europe 
for pleasure or for study there will be found a 
European who comes to the United States, not in 
the steerage as an immigrant, but as an intelligent 
observer and student of a nation which, although 
it still has much to learn, has also much that it 
can teach. 


; The growing importance of the 
Adjustment of Com- + orion trade of the United States, 
_— as well as the general expansion 

of American ideas, has caused the question of 
the creation of a Secretary of Commerce to be 
agitated. A bill has been introduced by Senator 
Nelson, of Minnesota, for the establishment of a 
Department of Commerce in accordance with 
recommendations made by President Roosevelt 
in his first message. The purpose of.such a de- 
partment is to foster and promote bdth domestic 
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and foreign commerce, and for that purpose to 
take over from the State, Treasury, and Interior 
departments certain bureaus, which, it is thought, 
will be rendered more effective in this way. These 
various divisions are detailed as follows in the bill: 

That the Life Saving Service, the Lighthouse 
Board, the Lighthouse Service, the Marine Hos- 
pital Service, the Steamboat Inspection Service, 
the Bureau of Navigation and the United States 
Shipping Commissioners, the Bureau of Immigra- 
tion, the Bureau of Statistics and the United States 
Coast and Geodetic Survey be transferred from the 
Department of the Treasury to the Department of 
Commerce; that the office of Commissioner of 
Railroads, the Census Office and the Patent Office 
be transferred fgom the Department of Interior; 
that the Department of Labor and the office of 
Commissioner of Fish and Fisheries be placed un- 
der the jurisdiction of the Department of Com- 
merce; that the bureau of Foreign Commerce, now 
in the Department of State, be transferred 
to the Department of Commerce and consoli- 
dated with the Bureau of Statistics, transferred 
from the Department of the Treasury. The office 
of Director of the Geological Survey is also trans- 
ferred, under section 6, from the Interior Depart- 
ment to the Department of Commerce. 


By this consolidation it is thought that the 
Government can be of far greater assistance to 
our manufacturers and business men than hereto- 
fore. In the matter of statistics and Government 
reports there will be greater uniformity, while 
the departments to which these functions are now 
joined will be greatly benefited and relieved by 
the change. As our commercial interests grow 
in importance, the benefits of these consolidations 
appear more and more desirable—even though 
they are not absolutely essential. The commerce 
of the United States easily outranks that of any 
other country in the world, in prospective value, 
if not in actual dollars and cents. Questions 
which were once settled wholly by diplomacy 
and force have come to be quite as frequently 
subjected to a commercial treatment which has 
proved most satisfactory. Indeed, the extension 
of commerce is so identified with the success and 
standing of modern nations that there is adequate 
room for such a department in our Government 
presided over by a sagacious leader who can give 
his uninterrupted thought to it. 


It is gratifying to find that the friends 
‘of animals are bestirring themselves 
against the cruel and wanton shooting of pigeons 
in the Great American Handicap. This event 
takes place in the spring of the year and it is 
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estimated that last year there were some 8,000 
pigeons killed and about 2,000 wounded in this 
one event. We quote from the Rochester Post- 
Express some very sensible remarks upon the 
subject and commend them to our readers. 
Speaking of the tournament it says: 

The birds are called pigeons, but there have been 
no wild pigeons in this part of the country in many 
years. There was a time when they were so 
numerous that they darkened the earth as they 
flew overhead on their migrations to the warmer 
climes, but now they are nearly extinct, so far, at 
least, as this section of the United States is con- 
cerned, and the professional wing-shots and the 
pot-hunters are directly responsible. Not being 
able to get pigeons, the ae now use doves, 
the beautiful, half-tame birds thaf°one sees circling 
about the barns of the farmers. In the Eastern 
States the birds are raised especially for use at the 
traps, and are often so tame that they will make 
little effort to escape the gunner. In the old days, 
pigeon shooting tournaments were usually between 
sportsmen of near-by cities, though for many years 
there was an annual meeting of the State associa- 
tion. The sport was, however, confined to ama- 
teurs, who expended small amounts of money and 
enjoyed the good fellowship of the meetings more 
than the slaughter of the birds. But now the trap 
shooters being salaried employees of gunsmiths, 
the whole sport is professionalized, shooting for 
money has become a regular business, and the 
Grand American Handicap is nothing else than 
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an advertising and money-making scheme. It is, 
we believe, a fact that every officer and director 
of the Inter-State Association, which manages the« 
Grand American Handicap, is financially intereste: 
in the success of some factory manufacturing sup- 
plies for gunners. And it is well known that there 
are hundreds of men who make a business of trap- 
shooting, being salaried employees of gunsmiths, 
powder manufacturers, or shot-makers. The men 
go about the country advertising the goods in 
which they are interested. If one of them makes 
a good record, he tries to convey the impression 
that his success is due to the kind of gun he uses, 
or the kind of powder, or the kind of shot, as the 
case may be. ‘Shooting tournaments are well 
enough; they display a degree of human skill, anc 
they lead to the improvement of guns and ammuni- 
tion, but there is absolutely no reason why live 
birds should be used. There is a substitute in the 
so-called clay pigeon that furnishes a far better 
test of the skill of the marksman and the gun anid 
ammunition, and at far less expense, and at no 
torture or suffering. It is not a very difficult mat- 
ter to slaughter half-tame doves at the traps, but 
the man who can make a “ clean string” at inani- 
mate targets thrown at unknown angles has good 
reason to be proud of his skill. He can have al! 
the fun he wants, unless he is a particularly blood- 
thirsty individual who loves the sight of a wounded 
bird. The legislature ought not to hesitate a 
minute about passing Senator Slater’s bill prohib- 
iting the use of live birds at shooting tournaments. 
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The Outlook for Cuba 

If the new Cuban Government faced no prob- 
lem save that of political administration, its pros- 
pects would be fairly encouraging, though even 
in that department there are many signs of storm 
and troubled waters. 
be wholly well for those Americans who are dis- 
posed to be over-critical and censorious to do a 
little careful reading of the opening chapters of 
the history of the United States. 

The new nation will essay its task of establish- 
ing “a stable government, capable of maintaining 
order and observing its international obligations, 
insuring peace and tranquility and the security 
of its citizens as well as our own” (footnote, 
President’s Message, April, 1898), under many 
adverse conditions, political as well as economic. 
Its limited revenues will demand a rigid economy 


In this connection it will. 
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in the face of many necessary expenses, and 
many efforts to secure appropriations for an end- 
less variety of purposes. Its gperations are, of 
necessity, intrusted to men wholly without experi- 
ence in governmental affairs upon any such scale. 
In that very fact, in the conservatism born of 
realized inexperience and a sense of responsibil- 
ity, lies the chief hope of wise and wholesome 
legislation. 

In the person of its Chief Executive, Cuba 
unquestionably finds the man who, of all her - 
citizens, is best fitted for the work of his office. 
An ardent and patriotic leader in the Cuban strug- 
gle for national independence, Tomas Estrada 
Palma brings to the post a ripened judgment 
and a firm determination to exercise all his pow- 
ers, personal and official, in the highest interests 
of his country. He is fully aware of the difficul- 





ties which lie in the pathway of the new Govern- 
ment, and he realizes very keenly the dangers by 
which it is menaced. During the campaign, and 
even during the entire term of American inter- 
vention, General Palma’s position has been unique 
and his course peculiar. 

His position in regard to Cuba is unique be- 
cause of its peculiarity. He has not been in 
Cuba since his capture and deportation in 1877. 
{le has kept himself wholly apart from all the 
political factions and entanglements with which 
the island has been afflicted since the close of the 
war, though keeping constantly in close touch 
with Cuban affairs. That has been of manifest 
advantage to him. He has had no distinct parti- 
san affiliation to make enemies, has asked for 
nothing from the government of intervention, and 
has sought no recognition for his past services 
from those whom he so faithfully and efficiently 
served. His present position has been urged 
upon him, not a little against his will and wish, 
and his reappearance in the whirlpool of national 
politics is attributable only to his genuine pa- 
triotism, his love for his native land, and his 
ardent desire to serve her. Holding the personal 
respect and esteem of all, no man can do more 
than he to reconcile conflicting interests and 
opposing parties. If the new nation shall fail 
of successful establishment it will be through no 
fault of General Palma’s, but because of condi- 
tions which are beyond any individual control. 


Of the main body of Cuban officials the Senate, . 


the House, and the Provincial Governors, it is 
only to be said that they will be like all such 
bodies, a composite of men of different qualities 
and different capacities. Sincere patriotism will 
sit desk and desk with the professional politician. 
rom the outside, they will be closely watched 
and sharply criticised by those who would fain be 
inside. The alert watchfulness.of the “ outs” at 
this supremely critical stage will be one of the 
greatest influences in the conduct of the “ ins.” 
Any tendency toward extravagance, any attempt 
at an undue centralization of power, will en- 
counter the loud-voiced denunciation of those 
who would themselves do very much the same 
were they in control. 

The constitution under which the new Govern- 
ment will act is, without doubt, as suitable for 
its purpose as any which could have been drawn. 
The constitution was drafted by Cubans for 
Cubans. It is based generally upon the con- 
stitution of the United States, but is modified 
and influenced in some of its provisions by the 
conditions of a political life under which the 
Cubans have lived, and with which they are 
familiar. American comment upon it should be 
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made with due regard to the fact that it was 
prepared for a different race of people, and with 
a due remembrance of the fact that America’s 
first essay of self-government stopped just short 
of the verge of dire disaster. 

If the new Government starts with a limited 
revenue, it also starts with few incumbrances in 
the shape of debts. The so-called Cuban debt, of 
several hundred millions of dollars, saddled upon 
the island by the Government of Spain, was dis- 
tinctly repudiated by the Paris Commission as an 
obligation of the island. Cuba’s national financial 
obligations may be said to be limited to the bonds 
issued by the Revolutionary Government of 1895, 
something less than $3,000,000 in their amount; 
to the payment of her soldiers who participated in 
the war, and to sundry obligations for supplies, 
etc., contracted during the progress of the war. 
General Palma appeals to the patriotism and the 
loyalty of his people by a hope that the payment 
of the troops, by far the mightiest of Cuba’s 
financial obligations, may be deferred until the 
treasury shall be in condition to provide for these 
claims with due safety to the national finances. 

The greatest menace to the success of the new 
Government lies not so much in the danger of 
foolish or incompetent legislation as in a field 
which is quite beyond the control of any Cuban 
government. The menace is economic. Only 
upon a basis of a fair measure of industrial pros- 
perity is it possible to erect the structure of peace. 
The United States has declared that, to gain her 
independence, Cuba must establish a “stable 
government.” Political stability and sound order 
ate impossible unless there be industrial pros- 
perity. A land of poverty and hunger is a land 
of discontent and unrest. The frequently sub- 
mitted reports of Cuban content and prosperity 
have been without due justification. The govern- 
ment of intervention has done much for Cuba in 
the departments of education and sanitation. For 
her industrial rehabilitation practically nothing 
has been done. 

Cuba now stands confronted with an industrial 
and financial crisis, the precipitation of which 
would be disastrous to the island and. most dis- 
creditable to American administration. In this, 
rather than in the department of her political 
administration, lies Cuba’s danger. If her in- 
dustry fails her Government will fall. Anarchy 
would be inevitable. With the United States, and 
with the United States alone, lies the power to 
avert the disaster and to lay the only foundation 
upon which a Cuban government may hope to 
find secure establishment. 

Cuba is distinctly a land of agriculture. Sugar 
and tobacco have been and still are her principal 
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products. The markets for both are depressed. 
Sugar is now quoted at a price which, after the 
duty is paid in the American custom house, is be- 
low its actual cost to the Cuban planters. At 
prevailing prices, which show no promise of 
increase, the planters stand to lose from one- 
eighth to three-quarters of a cent per pound, 
according to the varying cost of production. A 
tariff, which we ,do not need for revenue, of 
.01685 per pound, is now imposed upon Cuba’s 
sugar. Upon the promptness of action and the 
liberality of the American Congress in reducing 
or wholly remitting this duty, the future of Cuba 
hangs as distinctly as it did upon the prompt 
action of that Congress during the days of Wey- 
ler’s order of reconcentration. No wisdom on the 
part of a Cuban President or a Cuban Congress 
can establish a stable government on a basis of 





empty pockets and empty stomachs. Cuba’s only 
hope lies in Washington. 
Spain and Her Problems.,..John Foreman..... Contemporary Review 


Spain is to-day torn asunder by interests so 
discordant that the hope of ever raising her to 
prosperity by united action is extremely remote. 
The aspirations of the large, but helpless, major- 
ity undoubtedly tend to one end, against which 
more powerful minorities are constantly operat- 
ing. The chaos of conflicting legitimate interests 
is further increased by certain leading politicians 
whose patriotism is overbalanced by their eager- 
ness for power. Apparently the life-object of the 
foremost men is to be, or to have been, Prime 
Minister. The claims of the several divergent 
parties have, at least, a more laudable basis than 
the aims of personal ambition. The great prob- 
lems impossible of solution or harmony by any 
Government yet established in Spain are the 
Catalonian claims, a satisfactory system of taxa- 
tion, clerical preponderance, Carlist pretensions, 
home industry, and army and navy reform. 

Then there are many causes of general discon- 
tent. Just now there is a powerful agitation all 
over the country against an obnoxious tax known 
as “ Consumos,” levied on all food (except bread) 
entering the towns. This tax produces for the 
Treasury ninety millions of pesetas (say £2,600,- 
ooo) and for the Municipalities a further seventy 
millions of pesetas (say £2,000,000). The Treas- 
ury portion is fixed, whilst the Municipal rating 
varies, so that some towns pay in the total more 
or less than others. For instance, wine taken 
into Barcelona pays 433 per cent., and the same 
article taken into Madrid pays over 200 per cent., 
on the original cost. The tax, moreover, is ex- 
tremely unpopular in form. Suppose a towns- 
woman went to a market outside the town to 
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make her purchases and brought in her basket 
fowls, fish, meat and vegetables for the day’s 
consumption ; all these things would be roughly 
overhauled, examined and taxed. The mode of 
levying this tax has, within the last few years, led 
to open riot and bloodshed. Meetings are just 
now being held in every province to protest 
against the impost and demand its abolition. So 
strong is the movement, that it is expected the 
Government will propose to extinguish the tax 
gradually at the rate of 10 per cent. per annum. 
Of course, nothing short of total abolition will 
satisfy the people, to whom the system of col- 
lection is far more repugnant than the sum im- 
posed; but the Government is at its wit’s end to 
know how to raise the equivalent revenue else- 
where. 

Although Spain has recovered more rapidly 
than many anticipated from the shock of 1898, 
there is no doubt that she is suffering consider- 
ably, both politically and commercially, from the 
loss of her colonies. The export trade of Bar- 
celona alone is calculated to have fallen off by 
about £3,000,000 per annum, whilst the constant 
remittances of money made by colonial traders 
for investment in the peninsula, which in the 
aggregate were considerable, have all ceased. It 
is true the colonies contributed nothing to the 
home Treasury, but, on the contrary, were a 
source of expense. Yet there was a great ad- 
vantage in possessing the colonies as places of 
refuge for all the discontented politicians and 
hangers-on of the Government, and as outlets 
for the surplus military and naval forces and 
ecclesiastics, most of whom have returned to the 
peninsula to the great embarrassment of the Gov- 
ernment. There is a large number of general and 
other military officers without employment, sim- 
ply wasting public money, and no War Minister 
dares to place them definitely on the retired list. 
As to the naval officers, it is well known that 
about three-fourths of them might well be dis- 
pensed with. The existing remnant of Spain’s 
navy would be useless against any maritime pow- 
er, and as she cannot create an efficient fleet, 
why have one at all? A few cruisers and a small 
state service of despatch boats would suffice for 
communication with and transport to the home 
ports, the Canaries, Morocco and the West Afri- 
can possessions; but no Government official has 
the courage to propose what is freely spoken of 
“sotto voce,” namely the suppression of that 
skeleton navy which is only maintained to satisfy 
national pride. 

There is far more weaith. in Spain than for- 
eigners generally suppose, and one is naturally led 
to enquire why the Government, knowing this, 
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does not establish a system of taxation which 
would fall, more or less “ pro rata,” on that wealth. 
In theory it is so, and the richest classes gen- 
erally pay their share without much demur; but 
from the small property-owner, the middle-class 
trader and the well-to-do shopkeeper downwards, 
who form the immense majority, there is a delib- 
erate fraud and a persistent endeavor to evade 
taxation by false returns and fictitious claims for 
rebate; and this causes much delay and the neces- 
sity of employing large staffs of officials, in differ- 
ent capacities, for the examination of the claims 
and the final enforcement of payment. 

Priestly influence continues to undermine all 
attempts at social progress. It has no connection 
whatsoever with religion, pure and simple; it is 
a vast political organization, much stronger than 
any other in the country. It imposes itself upon 
all classes of society from the palace to the cot- 
tage. It terrifies alike great ladies and peasant 
women, who in turn exercise their sway over the 
acts, if not over the minds, of the men. It imbues 
a sentiment of horror for everything which sig- 
nifies enlightenment, and “ Liberalism” is fre- 
quently, to this day, openly denounced from the 
pulpits through the realm, as a pernicious, soul- 
wrecking innovation. Under the guise of reli- 
gious teaching, thousands of semi-political cate- 
chisms have been printed and distributed among 
the ignorant. 

Except the Basque peasantry, not one in a 
million seriously believes in the coming advent 
to the throne of Don Carlos or his heir Don 
Jaime. Don Carlos himself, a man of singular 
discernment, may secretly hope for, but cannot 
expect to enjoy, more than the passing fame of 
being a Pretender to the throne of Castile. Carl- 
ism is simply an instrument in the hands of Rome, 
wielded through the Spanish hierarchy: thus 
when the status and privileges of this class are 
menaced by the Spanish Government, one hears 
of Carlist risings near the Pyrenees; when the 
proposed radical measures are withdrawn the 
Carlist bogey is locked up again. 

Talking the other day with a politician of high 
rank, who in 1898 refused the Governor-General- 
ship of Cuba because he objected to haul down 
the Spanish flag in Havana, I expressed my as- 
tonishment that the Queen Regent and her Min- 
istry could not foresee the folly of crossing swords 
with the United States. His reply was very 
categorical. Patriotism, he said, did not influence 
any one in a position to decide between peace 
and war. The Queen’s first thought was the 
safety of her family and dynasty; Sagasta feared 
he might lose his office and popularity; and the 
generals could only express their willingness to 
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support any resolution of the Government, with- 
out discussing its probable issue, for fear of being 
accused of cowardice. Then there were others 
who very clearly foresaw the chance of promo- 
tion, if they came out of the fray alive, whatever 
the result of the war might be. The populace, 
supported by the clergy, clamored for war, whilst 
Don Carlos issued a manifesto threatening to 
raise his standard if Cuba were yielded to Amer- 
ica. If the Queen had opposed these collective 
forces her dynasty, her throne, would have been 
swept away, and when the safety of her dynasty 
and that of her adopted country hung in opposite 
scales, she did not hesitate on which side to throw 
her influence. But, he added, after all, the loss 
of our colonies is entirely due to an unforeseen 
event—the moral support. given by England to 
America ;—and the present generation can never 
forget England’s unfriendly intervention. 
Political unity is quite impossible when the 
different parties are striving to arrive at different 
goals. In Spain the common good of the nation 
is quite a secondary consideration. The objective 
points of the Clericals, the Cantonalists or Re- 
gionalists and the Republicans are so wide apart 
that Spain needs the stern rule of a strong man 
—a sort of Porfirio Diaz—who would not hesitate 
to sacrifice a few for the good of the many, to 
enforce, “nolens volens,” unity of action, at 
least. Let us hope, for Spain’s sake, that when 
the time comes, he will not meet with the same 
fate as his illustrious predecessor Juan Prim. 


Results of the Pan-American Congress ..Boston Evening Transcript 

In closing the Pan-American conference, 
Ignacio Mariscal, Minister of Foreign Affairs of 
the Mexican Government, said in part: 

“You have advanced in practice the great prin- 
ciple of arbitration, the peaceful and the educa- 
tional solution of international controversies so 
as to render less frequent the barbarous appeal 
to force. Ten delegations reached an agreement 
and signed a treaty of compulsory arbitration 
with exceptions similar to those that figured in 
the Washington treaty, which miscarried in 1890, 
a fate which we may reasonably hope is not 
reserved for the present convention. Neverthe- 
less, it is not the principal triumph obtained in 
the matter of arbitration. That triumph is un- 
doubtedly the unanimous agreement of all of the 
delegation, in spite of their apparently radical 
divergence as to the application of that great 
principle, to submit for settlement to the per- 
manent arbitration court of The Hague con- 
troversies that arise among the Governments of 
America due to the claims of private individuals 
for indemnities and damages.. When the conven- 
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tion in question once comes into force, these 
complaints and claims which most inflame the 
minds of men and embitter international relations, 
will be settled peacefully in the manner dictated 
by equity and the highest considerations of ex- 
pediency. Finally you have unanimously agreed 
to recognize the principles proclaimed by The 
Hague peace convention, and are prepared to be- 
come parties to the conventions concluded by the 
conference. And in order to secure admittance 
to one of them you have empowered the Govern- 
ments of the United States and Mexico, who are 
among the signatory Powers, to conduct the 
negotiations which such admittance entails; by 
this means all our sister nations of America will 
secure, among other advantages, a clear right to 
appeal to the eminent court established at the 
capital of the Netherlands, whenever they may 
desire that it should adjudicate their contro- 
versies.” 

Of the nineteen republics of the Western Hemi- 
sphere called in convention by the joint initiative 
of the United States and Mexico, one nation, 
Brazil, through the death of its delegate and the 
difficulty of sending another in time to be of bene- 
fit, was not represented during the closing weeks. 
Another country, Venezuela, withdrew its dele- 
gation a fortnight before adjournment for causes 
not bearing on the situation, but the fact stands 
that the conference closed practically as it began 
—intact; and its labors will have their share in 
making more friendly the nations of the con- 
tinent. 

How useful those labors may be it will take 
time to show. Some of the policies followed and 


the recommendations made necessarily are of a~ 


character to require waiting for their fulfillment. 
It is after this waiting that the seasoned fruits 
may be gathered. The third International Ameri- 
can Conference will be held in a few years and 
that will show how far practical results were 
achieved by the present assembly. 

As one result of holding the conference in 
Mexico, this republic has been able to strengthen 
its relations with the countries south of it. Many 
of them, because of geographical separation and 
the lack of commerce, had not maintained con- 
sular or diplomatic officials. They took advantage 
of the conference to accredit ministers to Mexico, 
and in this way cemented the spirit of continental 
fellowship. Without doubt now that Mexico has 
established diplomatic relations with all the Cen- 
tral and South American countries, her moral in- 
fluence under the progressive and enlightened 
government of President Diaz will be potent in 
spreading the acceptance of the Diaz doctrine. 
Possibly this-‘may come in the form of mediation, 
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when some of those troubles grow so acute as to 
threaten the general peace. 

Force was given this posi-ion of Mexico and 
the place she has taken among the nations of the 
world by the action of the conference in delegat- 
ing to her, in conjunction with the United States, 
the work of securing the adherence of the other 
republics to The Hague Convention. This action 
was the solution reached on the vexed question 
of arbitration. No one identified with the con- 
ference would seek to deny, or should seek to 
deny, that arbitration was the overshadowing 
issue. Sometimes the shadows were pretty black, 
but in the end they dissolved and a real advance 
was made. A protocol was signed declaring that 
the principles established in the three Hague con- 
ventions shall be considered as American public 
law. The United States and Mexico will jointly 
negotiate with the signatory powers of The Hague 
for the admission into it of the other nations on 
this continent when they ask that privilege. 

A corollary to the general acceptance of The 
Hague is the treaty of compulsory arbitration 
signed by the delegates of the various Govern- 
ments represented in the conference. This has 
been described as a compromise, though it in no 
manner binds or even affects the republics not 
signing it. Those nations which believed that com- 
pulsory or obligatory arbitration is practicable, 
simply put their belief into the concrete form 
of the project of a-treaty which was transmitted 
to the Mexican minister of foreign affairs on the 
same basis as was the acceptance of The Hague 
convention. Some of these countries already have 
treaties of obligatory arbitration among them- 
selves. 

The delegation of the United States, while in 
no way indorsing or acquiescing in the theory of 
compulsory arbitration, recognized the perfect 
right of those nations which do accept it to enter 
into such arrangements among themselves as they 
may think fit. On this subject of arbitration the 
United States delegation was represented by Mr. 
William I. Buchanan, former minister to the Ar- 
gentine Republic, whose knowledge of South 
American affairs and of arbitration, both in 
theory and practice, inspired both respect and 
confidence. This respect was further increased 
by Mr. Buchanan’s skill and impartiality in hold- 
ing together and reconciling the opposing ele- 
ments. 

With regard to the general work of the con- 
ference the position of the United States dele- 
gates from the beginning was clear. It was 
simply to remove unfounded causes of distrust 
which might exist and to cement’and strengthen 
the good understanding between the United States 
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and its neighbors on the continent. It was grat- 
ifying at the start to find that the delegates who 
came from the various Latin-American countries 
and who naturally represented the views of their 
Governments were not distrustful and were an- 
tagonistic to the reactionary elements at home 
which seek to foment suspicion of the United 
States and its motives. “ Your ways and ours are 
not the same,” was the comment of a delegate 
from South America, “ but we are beginning to 
feel that in many things your ways are better 
than ours. We try to copy your institutions and 
we make a pretty bad copy, but we hope to do 
better as we have more practice.” 

If the representatives of the United States do 
not take up much space in the minutes and pro- 
ceedings of the conference, and it may be con- 
fessed that this is the case, satisfaction may be 
felt in knowing that good results have been 
reached without the need of much talk. An evi- 
dence of friendly feeling was shown in the action 
in seeking to meet the question of anarchy, ad- 
mittedly a difficult one to deal with. In the treaty 
of extradition, which was drafted, the attempt 
was made to provide for this crime, and it was 
with special reference to the assassination of 
President McKinley. The proper tribute was 
paid to this desire by Mr. Volney W. Foster for 
the delegation in a notable little speech reciting 
the calm administration of justice which followed 
that tragedy and exhorting to calmness in choos- 
ing language so that law might not be interpreted 
in the spirit of anarchy itself. 

Another proof of the sentiment toward the 
United States was shown when the problem of 
the interoceanic canal, which has been the source 
of uneasiness and of many conflicting views, was 
solved by a generous resolution applauding the 
purpose of the United States to. construct the 
canal as worthy of the greatness of the American 
people and in the highest sense a work of civiliza- 
tion. This resolution as a special compliment was 
signed by all the delegations except that of the 
United States. 

Opinions may differ regarding what is practical 
‘ and what is sentimental, but in the various proj- 
ects of treaties and resolutions which have been 
adopted there are many hints both for American 
statesmen and for the American people. Doubt- 
less some of the more ambitious projects will fail 
to meet the hopes of their authors, at least in the 
immediate future. They may be said to reflect 
ideals rather than ideas. Yet throughout there 
is a subsoil of practical suggestions which can 
be worked with advantage to the United States 
and to all of its neighbors. The guiding purpose 
of the conference in dealing with the subjects of 
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commerce and reciprocity, transportation, inter- 
national banking, sanitation and quarantine, and 
the like, has been to seek feasible means for 
establishing closer relations. 

One matter was received with special enthu- 
siasm. This was the project of the interconti- 
nental or Pan-American railway. It had the bene- 
fit of the championship of ex-Senator Henry G. 
Davis, himself a man of large affairs and an 
experienced railroad builder. Possibly without 
the personal influence of Mr. Davis and the con- 
fidence felt in his judgment, the plan would not 
have received such pronounced indorsement, but 
his own earnestness carried conviction to others, 
and the conference made it possible for him to 
associate Andrew Carnegie with himself and rep- 
resentatives of the various Governments on a 
special committee which is to keep the project 
alive and to pave the way for its realization by 
the captains of industry and the financiers of the 
present day. 

Other projects and recommendations will be 
carried out through the agency of the Bureau 
of American Republics, whose utility already has 
been established. By the action of the conference 
it is given much wider scope and greater re- 
sponsibility, and without doubt advantage will be 
taken of this increased authority further to de- 
velop the ideas which have germinated. Out of 
it all will come a chance to tell the next Pan- 
American Conference what has been done, what 
has not proved feasible, and what may be done in 
the future toward drawing the American repub- 
lics together more closely. 


The British-Japanese Alliance New York Sun 


Great Britain has concluded a defensive alliance 
with Japan in reference to a common policy by 
both nations in the Far East. ’ 

The agreement was concluded in London be- 
tween Lord Lansdowne, Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs, and Baron Hayashi, the Japanese Minis- 
ter, and was forwarded by the former on January 
30th to Sir Claude Macdonald, the British Minis- 
ter at Tokio. Following is the text of the agree- 
ment: 

The Governments of Great Britain and Japan, 
actuated solely by a desire to maintain the status 
quo and the general peace in the extreme East, 
and being, moreover, especially interested in main- 
taining the independence and territorial integrity 
of the Empire of China and the Empire of Corea 
and in securing equal opportunities in those coun- 
tries for the commerce and industry of all nations, 
hereby agree as follows: 

Article I—The high contracting parties hav- 
ing mutually recognized the independence of 
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China and Corea declare themselves entirely un- 
influenced by any aggressive tendencies in either 
country, having in view, however, their special 
interests, of which those of Great Britain relate 
principally to China, while Japan, in addition to 
the interests she possesses in China, is interested 
in a peculiar degree, politically as well as com- 
mercially, in Corea. 

The high contracting parties recognize that 
it will be admissible for either of them to take 
such measures as may be indispensable in order 
to safeguard those interests if threatened either 
by the aggressive action of any other Power or 
by disturbance arising in China or Corea and 
necessitating the intervention of either of the 
high contracting parties for the protection of the 
lives or property of its subjects. 

Article II..—If either Great Britain or Japan 
in defence of their respective interests as above 
described should become involved in war with 
another Power the other high contracting party 
will maintain strict neutrality and use its efforts 
to prevent other Powers from joining in hostilities 
against its ally. 

Article III.—If in the above event any other 
Power or Powers should join in hostilities against 
that ally the other high contracting party will 
come to its assistance and conduct the war in 
common and make peace in mutual agreement 
with it. 

Article IV.—The high contracting parties 
agree that neither of them will without consulting 
the other enter into separate arrangements with 
another Power to the prejudice of the interests 
above described. 

Article V.—Whenever in the opinion of either 
Great Britain or Japan the above-mentioned in- 
terests are in jeopardy the two Governments 
will communicate with one another fully and 
frankly. 

Article VI.—The present agreement shall 
come into effect immediately after the date of its 
signature, and shall remain in force for five years 
from that date. In case neither of the high con- 
tracting parties should have notified, twelve 
months before the expiration of the said five 
years, of its intention of terminating it, it shall 
remain binding until the expiration of one year 
from the day on which either of the high con- 
tracting parties shall have denounced it, but if, 
when the date fixed for its expiration arrives, 
either ally is actually engaged in war the alliance 
shall, ipso facto, continue until peace is con- 
cluded. 

ENGLAND'S EXPLANATION 


In a long despatch to Sir Claude Macdonald 
accompanying the treaty Lord Lansdowne says: 


The agreement may be regarded as the out- 
come of events which have taken place during 
the last two years in the Far East and of the 
part taken by Great Britain and Japan in dealing 
with them. Throughout the troubles and com- 
plications which arose in China consequent to the 
Boxer outbreak and the attack upon the Pekin 
legations, the two Powers have been in close and 
uninterrupted communication and have been 
actuated by similar views. 

We have each of us desired that the integrity 
and independence of the Chinese Empire be pre- 
served; that there should be ‘no disturbance of the 
territorial status quo either in China or the ad- 
joining regions; that all nations should within 
those regions, as well as within the limits of the 
Chinese Empire, be afforded equal opportunities 
for the development of their commerce and in- 
dustry, and that peace should not only be restored, 
but should for the future be maintained. 

From the frequent exchanges of views which 
have taken place between the two Governments 
and from the discovery that their far Eastern 
policy was identical it has resulted that each side 
has expressed a desire that their common policy 
find expression in an international contract of 
binding validity. 

The despatch, after paraphrasing the objects 
and purposes of the agreement, continues: 

His Majesty’s Government has been largely 
influenced in their detision to enter upon this 
important contract by the conviction that it con- 
tains no provisions which can be regarded as an 
indication of aggressive or self-seeking tendencies 
in the regions to which it applies. It has been 
concluded purely as a measure of precaution, 
to be invoked should occasion arise in defence 
of important British interests. 

It in no way threatens the present position 
or legitimate interests of other Powers. On the 
contrary, that part of it which renders either of 
the high contracting parties liable to be called 
upon by the other for assistance can operate only 
when one of the allies finds himself obliged to 
go to war in defence of interests which are com- 
mon to both, when the circumstances in which he 
has taken this step are such as to establish that 
the quarrel has not been of his own seeking, and 
when, being engaged in his own defence he shall 
find himself threatened, not by a single Power, 
but by a hostile coalition. 

His Majesty’s Government trust that the 
agreement may be found of mutual advantage to 
the two countries, that it will make for the pres- 
ervation of peace, and that should peace un- 
fortunately be broken it will have the effect of 
restricting the area of hostilities. : 
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Contemporary Celebrities 


Speaking of the recently announced 
retirement of M. Henri de Blowitz 
from the position so long and influentially held 
by him as Paris correspondent of the London 
Times, “ An Attache” says: “‘ The Thunderer’ 
has had many very brilliant men in its employ, 
especially on the staff of its representatives abroad, 
but it is doubtful whether there has ever been 
any one of its correspondents who has played so 
conspicuous a role in the history of Europe dur- 
ing the last thirty years, or has invested the title 
of The Times correspondent with so much pres- 
tige abroad as the strange-looking little man 
who for the last quarter of a century has gone 
in Paris by the name of the ‘ Ambassador of The 
Times.” His retirement, it is predicted, will 
leave a vacancy his successor, Mr. Wm. L. Ful- 
lerton, of Boston, for ten years associated with 
him in the Paris Bureau, will find difficult to 
fill. Possibly he may live up to the traditions of 
L’Estrange, Laurence Oliphant, and other clever 
predecessors, but it is not likely he will ever 
attain the influential position which M. de Blow- 
itz has so long filled in the Parisian world and 
in French and international political life. That 
his services were not underestimated by the Gov- 
ernments to which they were rendered is shown 
in the fact that not only is he decorated with 
almost every order in Europe and that his library 
and drawing rooms literally overflow with tokens 
of appreciation from monarchs and statesmen, but 
that the latter have frequently chosen him as the 
means of conveying to the world messages and 
explanations which they were anxious should be- 
come known in an authoritative manner. When 
Thiers was President of the French Republic he 
was so accustomed to use De Blowitz’s dispatches 
as the safest method of communicating his views 
to the public, not only of foreign countries, but 
likewise of France herself, that the leading organs 
of the Parisian press would either await the ar- 
rival of The Times to ascertain the attitude of 
their chief magistrate on the questions of the 
day, or would have the contents of the dispatches 
telegraphed tc them from London. 

The circumstances of the naturalization of M. 
de Blowitz redound to his credit. He had been 
established for some eight or ten years at Mar- 
seilles when the war of 1870 broke out. During 
the earlier portion of his sojourn there he occu- 
pied the chair of professor of foreign literature, 
from which he retired on marrying the wealthy 
widow who, after he became the Times corre- 
spondent in Paris, so long presided over his 
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establishment in the Avenue Marceau. When, 
following the crushing reverses sustained by the 
French at Sedan and elsewhere, a general call 
to arms was issued by the Government of Na- 
tional Defence, M. de Blowitz was among the 
first to respond, enlisted in the National Guard 
at Marseilles, and at the same time took steps 
to secure his naturalization as a French citizen. 
The fact that he should have chosen that par- 
ticular moment to give up his Austrian nation- 
ality for that of a country so stricken as France 
was sufficiently unique to excite admiration on 
the part of a people so emotional as the French, 
and his demand for naturalization elicited from 
the authorities to whom it was addressed the 
remark that “a nation which in the midst of 
such catastrophes can recruit citizens like your- 
self need not despair.” 

The secret of the marvelous success of M. de 
Blowitz was the absolute and complete confidence 
with which he inspired the statesmen, politicians, 
and diplomats with whom he was brought in con- 
tact, and which he never betrayed. All felt that 
they could depend absolutely on his discretion, 
no matter how great the temptation in a journal- 
istic view to do otherwise, and when the Duke 
Decazes, while playing billiards at the Quai d’Or- 
say after dinner one evening, suddenly received 
the news of the purchase by the British Govern- 
ment of the Khedive’s stock in the Suez Canal 
Company, and, wild with rage, broke forth into 
frantic threats against the English Government, 
charging M. de Blowitz to make known his in- 
dignation and the fact that he was bent on re- 
taliation, the “ Ambassador of the Times,” who 
had been one of the party present, although he 
saw the value of the news, made no use of it. 
The next day he met the duke, who had recov- 
ered his senses, and who, grasping him by both 
hands, exclaimed: “I shall never forget what 
you have done for us. You have sacrificed jour- 
nalistic success to your sense of duty and to the 
cause of peace.” 

The author of The Future of War, 
which there is good ground for 
thinking led to the famous but so far impotent 

Hague Peace Conference, M. Jean de Bloch or > 
Bliokh, died recently at Warsaw, Poland. He 
was for a time Councillor of State of Russia and 
member of the Comité des Savants of the Ministry 
of Finance. He was a Polish Jew, about sixty 
years of age, and had accumulated a fortune as 
a banker and railroad contractor, but will be best 
known by the great work named, that appeared 
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in Russia in 1897 in six volumes, containing 3,700 
pages and 1,200 maps and diagrams. Everything 
bearing upon militarism is presented, the author 
predicting that a great modern European war is 
either impossible or will prove to be virtually sui- 
cidal to the parties thereto. After reading M. de 
Bloch’s conclusion, the Czar, it is stated, con- 
ceived and proceeded to carry out his plan of the 
noted Peace Conference. 

The year after its publication the work was 
brought out in German and French editions, and 
the same year saw the Spanish-American War. 
Later the last volume was translated into English, 
and the Boer war was begun. But such wars M. 
de Bloch has said are not the ones to which he 
refers in his work. “The war of the future,” 
he added, “ the war which has become impossible, 
is the war that has haunted the imagination of 
mankind for the last thirty years, the war in 
which great nations armed to the teeth were to 
fling themselves with all their resources into a 
struggle for life and death. This is the war that 
every day becomes more and more impossible.” 
All Europe has read the book, but every great 
European State continues to add to its armament. 
The President of the new Cuban 
Republic has lived an eventful life 
of sixty-six years. -The son of a 
wealthy planter of the island, educated at home 
and also in Spain, he became a lawyer, chiefly 
for the better management of his large estate. 
He hated Spanish domination and cruelty, and 
few had more reason to do so, for his mother 
died in a Spanish prison. He himself has suf- 
fered the loss of personal liberty more than once 
for his efforts to set free his native isle. He 
entered and struggled through the Ten Years’ 
War, which began in 1868, becoming an insurgent 
general and in the end President of the attempted 
republic. He was made prisoner and carried to 
Spain, where at the risk of his life he refused to 
swear allegiance. Some time after, regaining his 
liberty, but with the loss of his home and prop- 
erty, he became a wanderer, visited the Spanish- 
American countries, and finally settled in Hon- 
duras, where he married the daughter of the 
President of that republic, and became there 
postmaster-general. Coming subsequently to this 
country with his wife and one child, he opened 
a school for young Spanish-Americans at Central 
Valley, a small village of Orange County, about 
forty miles from New York City. There until 
now for eighteen years he has lived, and there, 
knowing no other home, five of his six children 
have been born. Sefior Palma, therefore, has 
the advantage of long acquaintance with Ameri- 
can ideas and methods, but well acquainted also 
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is he with the needs of the people who have 
choseri him to be the first President of their 
republic, for he has been the active head in this 
country of the Cuban Junta for a number of years. 
His recent statement of his policy as a ruler given 
to the press has been generally accepted as 
moderate and eminently sensible. 

“While the American people,” 
says the Chicago Post, “are but 
mildly interested in the coronation 
of King Edward—a ceremony without real signif- 
icance—they acknowledge that a certain courtesy 
is due from one Government to another, and 
they do not doubt that in this instance the three 
men selected will be in every way worthy of the 
occasion and of the great republic they will repre- 
sent.” There are naturally some objections, both 
to the embassy itself and to the men named on it. 
The first of these, appointed by 
President Roosevelt as_ special 
ambassador, is well known everywhere, and has 
a reputation throughout the world as a diplo- 
matist. Mr. Reid represented the United States 
at the Queen’s Jubilee in 1897, and the year fol- 
lowing was a member of the Peace Commission at 
Paris. He served as Minister to France from 
1889 to 1892, and twice declined appointment as 
Minister to Germany. Mr. Reid was born in 
Xenia, Ohio, in 1837, and was a noted army cor- 
respondent during the Civil War, serving as aide- 
de-camp on the staffs of Generals Morris and 
Rosecrans in West Virginia. He has been editor 
and chief proprietor of the New York Tribune 
for thirty years. 

The man chosen to represent the 
army of the Republic at this monar- 
chical ceremony is Gen. James Har- 
rison Wilson, born in Shawneetown, III., in 1837, 
graduating in 1860 from West Point. For his 
service in the Civil War he was brevetted a major- 
general in 1866. In the late war with Spain he 
was a major-general of volunteers, and com- 
manded a division in the Porto Rico campaign. 
General Wilson is the author of a work on China 
—Travels and Investigations in the Middle King- 
dom. He was distinguished in his military career 
as an engineering officer, participated in the cap- 
ture of Fort Pulaski, and in the campaigns of 
Vicksburg and the Wilderness, and finally helped 
capture Jefferson Davis. 

The appointed representative of 
the navy at the king-making cere- 
mony is one of the few men who 
have figured in a great modern warship contest. 
He commanded the Oregon during the Spanish 
War when she made her notable run of 14,000 
miles from San Francisco to Florida. He also 
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took part in the destruction of Admiral Cervera’s 
fleet. Capt. Charles Edgar Clark was born at 
Bradford, Vt., in 1843, and left the Academy at 
Annapolis for active service in the Civil War. 
He was with Farragut at Mobile Bay, and took 
part in many other naval operations in defence 
of the nation’s life. His achievement in bringing 
the coast-defense battleship, the Oregon, around 
Cape Horn, handling it as if it were a swift 
cruiser, arriving in time to plunge into the sea- 
fight off Santiago, will long be remembered in 
naval and in popular annals. 

In the most up-to-date politics of 
Greater New York two men very 
especially compel public attention. 
“By birth, environment and tradition,” says a 
writer in Ainslee’s Magazine, “ Mr. Jerome, now 
District Attorney of the County of New York, 
elected on an anti-Tammany ticket, should have 
been an orchid in the hot-house of civic affairs 
rather than a storm-defying daisy in the field of 
practical politics. He is the son and nephew of 
two of New York’s most famous citizens. His 
father was Lawrence W. Jerome, broker, banker, 
promoter, politician, patron of-sports, after-dinner 
speaker, practical joker, patron of art and litera- 
ture, millionaire and prince of good fellows. His 
uncle, Leonard Jerome, was the first man to make 
a great fortune by daring speculation in Wall 
Street. He, too, was a patron of the sports of 
gentlemen and built the famous Jerome Park 
race track. The youngest daughter of Leonard 
Jerome, Jennie, a first cousin of the District At- 
torney-elect, became Lady Randolph Churchill, 
of whom Gladstone once said that she could win 
more votes than any campaign orator in Eng- 
land.” 

Physically delicate in infancy, boyhood, and 
youth, Mr. Jerome was prepared for college by a 
private tutor, entered Amherst, taking the scien- 
tific course, but through failure in health did not 
graduate. Graduated from Columbia College 
Law School in 1884, but after admission to the 
bar traveled abroad and continued his studies. 
In 1888 he was appointed Assistant District At- 
torney of New York, his first public office. Two 
years later he actively entered politics supporting 
the Municipal League, opposing Tammany. Later 
he served as counsel for Carlyle Harris in the 
famous murder trial, wherein he gained distinc- 
tion, and next he appeared as assistant counsel 
to the Lexow Committee. His more recent his- 
tory is well known to the public. 

Turning in the opposite direction 
the new leader of Tammany, suc- 
cessor to Richard Croker as chairman of the 
Finance Committee of that organization, is a per- 
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sonage of unusual interest. Though not a candi- 
date for the position, it coming to him unexpect- 
edly from the Executive Committee, and un- 
sought by him, yet he at once entered upon it 
with heartiness, and is meeting its requirements 
with vigor. Lewis Nixon was born in Leesburg, 
Va., in 1861, and was educated in the schools of 
that town. Appointed a midshipman in 1878, he 
graduated in 1882 from the Naval Academy at 
Annapolis, at the head of his class. He was sent 
by the Navy Department to the Royal Naval 
College, Greenwich, England, and in 1884 was 
transferred to the construction corps of the navy. 
In 1890 he designed the battleships Oregon, In- 
diana and Massachusetts, and then resigned from 
the navy to become superintendent constructor of 
the Cramps shipyard, Philadelphia. In 1895 he 
started on his own account the Crescent shipyard 
at Elizabethport, N. J., where he has built a 
hundred vessels in six years, among others the 
torpedo-boat Holland and the monitor Florida 
In 1898 he was appointed president of the East 
River Bridge Commission by Mayor Van Wyck; 
is consulting engineer of the Cramp Shipbuilding 
Company, Philadelphia; holds a number of other 
important positions, and is also a writer on naval 
subjects. 

When Seth Low, accepting the 
nomination to the mayoralty 
of New York, resigned the presidency of Colum- 
bia University, Nicholas Murray Butler, then 
professor of philosophy and education in that 
institution, was appointed pro tempore to fill his 
place, only at a later regular meeting of the 
trustees to be chosen as Mr. Low’s successor by 
a unanimous vote on the first ballot. President 
Butler as student, assistant professor, professor, 
and dean of a faculty, has been connected with 
Columbia for about twenty-four years, or more 
than half his lifetime, for he will not be forty 
years old until April next. The new president’s 
boyhood was spent in New Jersey. Fitted for 
college at Paterson, he entered Columbia in 1878, 
and graduated with honors in 1882. Taking a 
post-graduate course, and after that a year in 
European universities, in 1885 he became an as- 
sistant professor, then soon led in establishing 
the New York College for the Training of Teach- 
ers, serving as its first president for four years 
until 1891, while at the same time carrying on 
his own teaching work in Columbia. President 
Butler’s service in educational ways has been 
multifarious. He is an enthusiast in what is 
to be his life-work, and is a notable example 
of high scholarship combined with great organ- 
izing and executive talent. Columbia University 
may be congratulated on its choice. 
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The recent selection of two new 
college presidents has attracted 
the attention of the educational world. At the 
close of Dr. Franklin Carter’s twenty years at 
Williams, the question of liveliest interest with 
students and alumni of that institution, as well 
as with educators and those interested in educa- 
tion generally, had respect to the successor to be 
chosen to fill that honorable and responsible posi- 
tion. The choice has been made and the lot has 
fallen to the Rev. Dr. Henry Hopkins of Kansas 
City. This once again brings to the head of the 
college a name of great renown in its history. 
Mark Hopkins, the father of the new president, 
was one of the greatest of American educators. 
President Garfield, it will be remembered, said of 
him that a student at one end of a log and Mark 
Hopkins at the other end would make a uni- 
versity anywhere. The father held the presidency 
of Williams for thirty-six years, or from 1836 to 
1872: the son, now in his sixty-fourth year, can- 
not rival the father in that. Henry Hopkins grad- 
uating in 1862, served four years as chaplain in 
the Union Army, and then after a long pastorate 
in the East in 1880 he became minister of the 
First Congregational Church of Kansas City, 
Mo. He has been a leader in that region not 
only in church, but in educational and civic life 
as well. 


President Hopkins 


There is evidently no color line 
at Harvard. This is conspicuous- 
ly marked by the fact that a negro 
has been selected to deliver the class-day oration 
at the 1902 Commencement. Roscoe Conkling 
Bruce comes naturally by his eloquence, being a 
son of Blanche K. Bruce, once United States 
Senator from Mississippi, and later Registrar of 
the Treasury at Washington. The great honor 
given him is not the first young Bruce has re- 
ceived from his classmates. In his freshman 
year at Harvard, in the inter-class debates, he 
won the Pasteur Medal the first time it was 
offered. This prize, founded in 1898 by Baron 
Pierre de Coubertin, is to be awarded to the best 
debater on a subject drawn from contemporary 
French politics. In the trials last year for the 
Yale debate Mr. Bruce won the Coolidge prize of 
$100, awarded the best debater in trials for the 
selection of Harvard representatives in the annual 
contests with Yale and Princeton. The young 
man is not only an orator, but an excellent stu- 
dent, and holds two scholarships, the Hodges 
Scholarship, and the Wendell Phillips Memorial 
Scholarship. In honoring this negro Harvard 
simply stands fast to her traditions that merit 
alone, irrespective of race, color, or creed, is to 
be recognized in that great university. 
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Special interest gathers just now 
about the representative of the 
German Government in this coun- 
try owing to the fact that he is the person who 
took charge of the movements of Prince 
Henry after his arrival in the United States. 
Baron (also Dr.) von Holleben is one of the 
world’s best-known diplomats. He is about sixty 
years of age, and a soldier as well as a statesman, 
having seen severe service throughout the Franco- 
Prussian War, upon which he embarked as soon 
as he had completed his legal studies at Heidel- 
berg. Baron von Holleben entered the diplomatic 
service of his country in 1872 as one of the at- 
tachés of the Foreign Office ; was first secretary of 
legation and acting chargé d’affairs at Pekin and 
after two years held a similar post at Tokio. From 
Japan he was sent to Buenos Ayres as minister 
resident, whence he returned to the Foreign Office 
at Berlin. In 1885 he went back to Japan as head 
of the German mission there, but in 1891 became 
minister to Washington; later was recalled, re- 
maining in Germany until three years ago, when 
he was again sent to America, this time as Am- 
bassador. ~ 


Baron Theodor von 
Holleben 


Less than three months after 
Dr. Cuyler, or April 3, 1902, 
Dr. Hale also will round the eightieth milestone 
in the race of life, and the friends of the venerable 
minister, always hitherto and down to this hour 
still abundant in labors, are preparing for a fitting 
celebration of the anniversary. Leading men of 
Church and State, representative in the widest 
possible sense, and many organizations are ex- 
pected to co-operate. On the evening of the 
birthday a great meeting, suitable to the occa- 
sion, will be held in Symphony Hall, Boston. Not 
only will religious bodies be represented, but the 
highest educational institutions of the land, 
patriotic and historical societies, with such bodies 
as the Lend-a-Hand Society, the Hampton In- 
stitute, the Tuskegee Institute, and many others 
of note and position. 

The club women of Chicago are 
arranging for a memorial in honor 
of the young woman who came eleven years ago 
from her home in Finland to establish Sloyd in 
that city. A brass tablet, extolling Miss Tope- 
lius and her labors, is to be placed conspicuously 
on the walls of the Agassiz Public School, in the 
very building where she gave instruction. The 
work which this young Finn woman founded and 
so thoroughly represented is deemed worthy of 
permanent recognition. In the years since it 
started it has assumed extensive proportions. 
Graduates of the Topelius system are now teach- 
ing all over America. 
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Soctal, Industrial and Commercial 


Cooling the Air at the St. Louis Fair.......... New York Evening Post 


It is proposed to try an experiment in the way 
of cooling the air at the St. Louis Fair grounds, 
the proposition being to reduce the high tempera- 
ture during the summer months by drawing down 
cool currents from an altitude 800 or 1,000 feet 
above the ground, and flooding the grounds with 
air from ten to fifteen degrees cooler than the 
surface temperature. The plan comprehends the 
construction of an aérial tower or stand-pipe of 
the aforesaid height, with lower termination about 
fifty feet above the ground, where large fans or 
blowers are attached that will draw a current 
downward at the rate of twenty or thirty miles 
an hour, equivalent to a pumping capacity of half 
a million cubic feet of air per minute. This vol- 
ume of air will cover an acre ten feet deep—in 
an hour sixty acres, and in six hours, 360 acres. 
It is expected that calefaction through the action 
of the sun’s rays will be counterbalanced and 
neutralized by the constancy of the current during 
the daytime. After sundown the temperature, it 
is claimed, can be held below eighty d@grees 
Fahrenheit. The fans are to be started at four 
o’clock a. m., when the air is coolest. By ten 
o’clock the buildings and grounds would be filled 
with fresh air and so maintained during the day. 





Electricity on the N.Y. Elevated Railway..8. L. Coles. Collier's Weekly 


After years of careful inquiry, expert planning, 
employment of best engineering talent, and the 
expenditure of millions of dollars the Manhattan 
Railway Company of New York City is now to 
adopt the third-rail electric system for moving 
all its trains. Recent preliminary trials and official 
tests on the Second Avenue line have shown the 
plans formed to be a success, and now, before 
this reaches the reader’s eye, probably the electric 
system will be in full operation on the Second 
Avenue trains. 

Before describing the new system it may be 
well to glance at the size of the task involved 
and the great number of difficulties which had to 
be met and overcome. First, the elevated railway 
of New York City is in every way the most im- 
portant in the world. It comprises thirty-seven 
miles of overhead track, divided among four 
main lines. To operate on the third-rail system 
it was necessary to lay a third rail over the whole 
thirty-seven miles, so that the trains would be able 
to pick up the current readily by means of a con- 


tact shoe projecting downward from the floor of 
the car near the trucks. 

This system will supplant 310 steam locomo- 
tives used for hauling 1,200 cars and carrying 
about 200,000,000 passengers every year. 

ADVANTAGES OF ELECTRICITY 

Instead of the four or five car trains which 
have heretofore been operated, the management 
will now run six-car trains at considerably higher 
speed. The electric system gives the operator bet- 
ter control of the train; stops and starts may be 
made more quickly and smoothly, maximum speed 
can be obtained quicker, and more powerful brakes 
can be used. From the public viewpoint impor- 
tant advantages to be secured are the total elim- 
ination of smoke, steam and cinders. Each of the 
six cars’of the new trains is equipped with two 
motors of about 135 horse power each. These 
are placed near each end of the car inside the 
trucks. When the train is made up the connec- 
tions are so arranged that the train is operated 
from the front platform by the operator stationed 
there, although means are provided by which one 
car separately or any number of cars may be oper- 
ated. The general appearance of the new cars 
is similar to the old ones, though they are heavier 
in construction and more up to date in appoint- 
ments and finish. A feature of the new cars is 
that they are built on a framework of steel gird- 
ers, similar to those used in bridge construction. 
The method of operating and controlling the 
trains is, in a general way, like the operation of 
an electric trolley car. One of the largest gen- 
erating stations in the world will supply current 
for the road. This is at Seventy-fourth and Sev- 
enty-fifth streets and the East River, and is an 
example of the highest forms of modern engineer- 
ing practice, where every detail of safety, cer- 
tainty and economy has been thoroughly worked 
out. The generating-room is 104 feet wide and 
550 feet long. It will contain eight dynamos 
direct-coupled to steam engines, each dynamo 
rated at 6,700 horse power, but under a strain 
able to yield 10,000 horse power. One generator 
alone will be able to furnish the current required 
for the minimum traffic, which occurs from two 
to five o’clock in the morning. It is believed that 
the maximum load will never exceed the capacity 
of the eight dynamos used at once. 

Another feature of the electrical equipment is 
the converters and transformers located in the 
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various sub-stations by means of which the volt- 
age of the current generated at the power-house 
at 11,000 volts is reduced to 390 volts alternating 
current, which in turn is delivered to converters 
which change it into direct current at 625 volts. 
This latter current is the one which is used for 
the operation of the road through the third rail, 
the contact shoe and the motors on the cars. The 
transformers are cooled by air supplied by blow- 
ers, driven by electric motors. Some idea of the 
size of the eight dynamos may be obtained from 
the fact that each stands on a concrete pier forty 
feet square and twenty-one feet deep. The 
dynamo rises forty-two feet above the pier. The 
revolving field of each dynamo is thirty-two feet 
in diameter and weighs 370,000 pounds. It travels 
at the rate of seventy-five feet a minute. 

The.Manhattan Railway Company has spared 
no expense to embody in its new equipment all 
that is latest and most highly approved. Natu- 
rally, in engineering work of this magnitude 
many problems arise which are new and must be 
solved at once and in harmony with the work 
as a whole. All this has been done, and doubtless 
with their new equipment the elevated railroads 
in New York City will stand for years as an 
excellent example of the best in electrical and 
mechanical engineering. 





American lafluence on German Manufacture........+++. World’s Work 


Over thirty years ago an enterprising young 
German merchant, Ludwig Loewe, was doing a 
business in iron and ironware on one of the 
smaller streets of Berlin. It was at the time when 
the American sewing machine was first making 
its way into Germany.. Loewe saw that it must 
necessarily find a large and permanent market 
here, and he .determined to undertake its manu- 
facture. He had first to learn how the machine 
was made, and went to the United States where 
he saw the work of American machine tools. He 
saw them cutting the different parts of the sewing 
machine into shape, and doing their tasks with an 
accuracy and speed that was astonishing to a man 
accustomed to see German workmen use the file 
for similar work. Loewe came back to Berlin 
with an outfit of American machine tools for his 
factory, which was established in 1870. It was 
a great success and wrought an actual revolution 
in the metal-working trades. The effect of his 
introduction of American machinery, as stated by 
a German authority, was to give to the entire in- 
dustry of that country the means to struggle 
against English and American competition with 
distinguished success. 

LOEWE’S FACTORY 
Three years later Loewe enlarged his factory 
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and began to make his own machine tools by 
copying his American originals. After the war 
with France the German Government decidéd to 
equip the army with new rifles. A contract was 
awarded Loewe to make the sights for them, and 
some years later he began the manufacture of the 
complete rifles. The Loewe concern soon became 
known throughout Europe as the manufacturer of 
the famous Mauser gun, and it soon had huge 
contracts with Germany, Turkey, and several 
other countries. When the company in 1895 
celebrated its twenty-fifth anniversary, it had sold 
over $31,000,000 worth of rifles and machinery 
in foreign countries alone. In Germany, many 
leading establishments had been supplied, in 
whole or in part, with the company’s American 
machinery. _. The famous Krupp had become a 
regular customer. 

About the middle of the nineties Loewe’s repre- 
sentatives became convinced that a long stride 
forward must be made in order to meet American 
competition. It was resolved to build a new 
factory on a larger scale, and in carrying out this 
plan the experts of the company were sent upon 
a tour of observation among the workshops of 
England and the United States. Later a second 
trip was made to buy machinery for the great new 
shop. The outcome of this trip was thus recorded 
by an English authority: “ We regret extremely 
to stage that the result of their investigations was 
the purchase of but one small machine tool in 
Great Britain, whilst hundreds of thousands of 
dollars were spent in America.” The foundry of 
the concern was brought over complete from Con- 
necticut and erected by American workmen. 
Even the power is in part generated by an engine 
from Wisconsin. 

AMERICAN MACHINERY 

The new Loewe works, which went into opera- 
tion about four years ago, have reduced the cost 
of production 25 per cent. as compared with the 
old concern. When a large number of American 
mechanical engineers came to Berlin in the sum- 
mer of 1900 from the Paris Exposition as the 
guests of the Loewe Company, they freely admit- 
ted that they had seen in no one American shop 
so complete an assortment of the most improved 
American machine tools. The company adopted 
the American principle of manufacturing stand- 
ard types, each type having all parts of precisely 
the same size and shape, so that the machines 
can be put together at the very shortest notice, 
and broken parts be supplied immediately. The 
Loewe Company has further adopted the Ameri- 
can way of dealing with their workmen. They 
give their men every encouragement to offer sug- 
gestions and make improvements. Thus the 
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American spirit of individuality, the product of 
our democratic training, follows our machines 
across the sea. 

The Loewe establishment has proved to be a 
fruitful industrial germ—from it have sprung 
several other establishments based mainly upon 
American ideas. About ten years ago the Loewe 
Company, with six large Berlin banks, acquired 
the Thomson-Houston patents and established at 
Berlin the Union Electrical Company. The Amer- 
ican owners of these patents participated in the 
undertaking, and an American electrical engineer 
is its technical director. The “Union” has in- 
troduced electric traction into the street railways 
of many European cities. 

The Loewe Company confines itself to the man- 
ufacture of machine tools of small or moderate 
size. It secured, a few years ago, the co-opera- 
tion of a number of Berlin banks in founding a 
new concern for turning out the largest sizes of 
machine tools. Relations were established with 
the Niles Tool Works of Hamilton, Ohio. An 
American engineer directs the whole establish- 
ment. The larger machinery used was manufac- 
tured in the United States. 

At Chemnitz is the Reiniker establishment, 
which has the reputation of being one of the best 
works of the kind in Germany. The significant 
fact is that Herr Reiniker got his training in a 
great shop at Providence, R. I. 

It is, perhaps, true that at no time in the world’s 
history has one country exercised so deep an in- 
fluence upon the industrial methods of another in 
so short a time, as the American machine tool in- 
dustry has exercised upon German methods since 
the Chicago Exposition. 





Russia and the Liquor Question........ George Kennan.:...... Outlook 


The Russian Government has taken complete 
control of the manufacture and sale of vodka in 
all the provinces east of the Urals; has closed 
all the private drinking-saloons (kabaks); has 
opened shops of its own, where liquor is sold only 
in sealed packages to be taken away for consump- 
tion; has established official temperance bureaus 
in all of the provinces to which its monopoly 
extends ; has opened, through the medium of these 
bureaus, hundreds of tea-shops, libraries, reading- 
rooms, and “ people’s houses”; and will spend, 
in the course of the coming year, no less than 
4,000,000 rubles ($2,000,000) in establishing places 
of resort and entertainment for peasants who have 
hitherto been accustomed to go to the town and 
village bar-rooms or kabaks. 

The objects that the Government hoped to at- 
tain by taking control of the liquor traffic were: 

1. To convert into its own treasury the profits 
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derived from the manufacture and sale of intoxi- 
cants. 

2. To substitute pure liquor for the adulterated 
and injurious compounds often sold by private 
dealers. ; 

3. To break up the saloon habit and lessen the 
temptation to drink by forcing consumers to carry 
their vodka home. 

4. To discourage intemperance by opening tea- 
shops, people’s houses, libraries, summer gardens, 
and cheap theaters, where the common people 
might find diversion and entertainment without 
liquor. 

That these objects are all praiseworthy there 
can be no question ; but how far, in practice, have 
the hopes of the Government been realized? 

RESULTS 

Financially, the reform must be regarded, I 
think, as a success. The Government has built or 
purchased, up to the present time, about 400 dis- 
tilleries, storehouses, and magazines, at a cost of 
nearly 100,000,000 rubles, and is now paying out 
70,000,000 or 80,000,000 rubles per annum for sal- 
aries and current expenses; but, on the other 
hand, it expects to derive from the sale of in- 
toxicants in 1902 (including the excise duties on 
beer and wine and licenses for their sale) a rev- 
enue of 390,000,000 rubles, or about $195,000,000. 

In its attempt to substitute pure liquor of good 
quality for the cheap and often sophisticated stuff 
sold in the kabaks, the Government Ifas met with 
gratifying but not complete suceess. The com- 
paratively high price of “ monopolka” (the peas- 
ants’ name for the vodka of the authorized shops) 
has stimulated illicit distilling, and the people in 
many parts of the Empire are drinking “ moon- 
shine” spirits, which they can buy for five or six 
rubles per vedro (2.7 gallons English), instead of 
the Government product, which costs seven to 
eight rubles. 

The attempt to break up the saloon habit and 
lessen the temptation to drink by forcing con- 
sumers to buy their vodka in sealed packages and 
take it home, instead of drinking it on the prem- 
ises, must be regarded, I think, as a failure. The 
peasants do not take their “ monopolka” home 
—they drink it in the streets. Official and un- 
official reports from all parts of European Russia 
agree in stating that the most noticeable result of 
the establishment of the Government monopoly 
is the great and alarming increase of street drunk- 
enness and disorder. A peasant now buys a bot- 
tle of vodka, carries it away and drinks himself 
into a state of helpless or quarrelsome intoxica- 
tion, perhaps, in the open street, within a hundred 
yards of the Government shop. Members of the 
Nizhni-Novgorod city council, who have recently 
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made a study of this disquieting feature of the 
reform, report that an overwhelming majority of 
consumers in that city drink their vodka in the 
open street; that this often results in disorder, 
fighting, the robbery of women, and the tempting 
of boys to drink by groups of intoxicated peas- 
ants; that police have to be withdrawn from other 
parts of the city in order to strengthen the force 
in the vicinity of the Government shops; and that 
the city hospitals are overcrowded as a result of 
taking in peasants who have become ill from ex- 
posure to cold or rain while lying dead drunk out- 
of-doors. Reports of a similar character have 
come from the provinces of Ufa, Moscow, Tam- 
bof, Pultava, Viatka, Saratof, and Riazan. 
REMEDIES AND REFORMS 

This question brings up for consideration the 
attempt that the Government is now making to 
substitute tea-shops, people’s houses, libranes, 
reading-rooms, etc., for the closed kabaks. How 
far has this attempt succeeded, and what has been 
the result of the work of the temperance bureaus? 

Upon a careful review of all the evidence acces- 
sible to me, including newspaper reports and 
correspondence from various parts of the Empire, 
I am of opinion that in St. Petersburg, Moscow, 
and a few other large towns the Government’s 
efforts to furnish attractive places of resort for 
the common people have been reasonably success- 
ful, while in the provincial villages they have 
generally failed. 

In St. Petersburg the temperance bureau has 
erected and thrown open the large new building 
known as “ The People’s House of Nicholas IT.,” 
and the concerts, readings, lectures, and theatrical 
entertainments given there have been well attend- 
ed. The bureau has also opened a number of 
tea-shops, libraries, and reading-rooms in various 
parts of the city: has organized and put into ope- 
ration several “ floating restaurants,” intended to 
move from place to place through the canals and 
river channels, supplying poor laborers with 
cheap food: is about to open a low-price hotel for 
the accommodation of the homeless working class, 
and has brought from Archangel two Samoyede 
tents, with their inhabitants, dogs, reindeer, etc., 
which will be set up on Petrofskoi Island for the 
amusement and instruction of the common peo- 
ple. The Sunday and holiday entertainments for 
workingmen and their families, gotten up in the 
Polytechnic Institute by V. I. Kovalefski, Assist- 
ant Minister of Finance, have been largely at- 
tended, and are said to have resulted in a decrease 
of 30 per cent. in absences from work due to 
intoxication or its effects. 

In Moscow the temperance bureau opened, on 
the 18th of last October, a spacious and attractive 
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tea-shop and a large new people’s house. In the 
first six days thereafter the tea-shop was visited 
by 12,446 persons, and the people’s house by no 
less than 25,173. 

In Nizhni-Novgorod the entertainments pro- 
vided by the temperance bureau for the common 
people during the period occupied by the fair 
were attended by 25,000 peasants who paid an 
admission fee of two kopeks (one cent) each, and 
by 10,0co0 more who were admitted free. 

In the capitals—St. Petersburg and Moscow— 
private enterprise has effectively supplemented, 
if it has not in some cases eclipsed, the work of 
the Government. Soon after the establishment 
of the Government liquor monopoly, the Moscow 
Popular Entertainment Society borrowed 30,000 
rubles for a working capital; obtained permission 
from the municipality to use an unoccupied tract 
of land within the city limits; laid out a small 
park or garden; and organized a series of enter- 
tainments known in Russia as “ gulanias ”—sum- 
mer promenades, with temperance drinks, simple 
food, music, dancing, biograph exhibitions, and 
an outdoor theater. They expected, for their first 
entertainment, an attendance of about 3,000, and 
for that number of pleasure-seekers they had 
made adequate provision. To their great aston- 
ishment, they were completely overwhelmed by a 
flood of 7,640 peasants, who swamped the restau- 
rant, stormed the inclosure in front of the outdoor 
stage, and crowded the garden to the last cubic 
foot of its capacity. Between the 22d of June 
and the 26th of August the Society gave 23 en- 
tertainments—14 of them on holidays. The holi- 
day gulanias were attended by 88,570 persons— 
an average of 6,170 per day, with a maximum of 
9,540 on one occasion. Music was furnished by 
a military band, and by a symphony orchestra 
which gave selections from the works of Glinka, 
Rubinstein, Tschaikowsky, Rimski-Korsakof, and 
all the best Russian composers. It is a note- 
worthy fact that these thousands of peasants, who 
fairly represented, perhaps, the toiling masses of 
the Empire, greatly preferred the symphonies of 
the orchestra to the marches, waltzes, and light 
operatic music of the military band. 

It was thought best not to make these enter- 
tainments absolutely free, but the price of every- 
thing was put so low as to bring it within the 
reach of the poorest day-laborer. The accounts 
of the Society’s treasurer show that the twenty- 
three entertainments were attended by I11,150 
persons, who paid a gross sum of 22,690 rubles, 
or an average of 20 1-2 kopeks (10 1-4 cents) each 
for the whole series. This would make the cost 
of each entertainment to each person less than 
two kopeks. 

















THE WORLD’S PROGRESS 


IN THE VILLAGES 

From the facts and statistics above given, it will 
be seen that the work of the temperance bureaus 
and private organizations in St. Petersburg and 
Moscow, as well as in some of the larger towns 
of the Empire, is being prosecuted with consider- 
able energy and a fair amount of success. This 
does not seem to be the case, however, in the 
tens of thousands of villages and rural settlements 
where most of the peasants live. Correspondents 
of Russian newspapers, in all parts of the country, 
report that street drunkenness has everywhere 
increased; that many of the tea-shops, libraries, 
and reading-rooms reported to the central Gov- 
ernment exist only on paper; that some district 
and provincial assemblies and hundreds of vil- 
lages have been compelled to reduce their ex- 
penditures for schools, as a result of the loss 
of the revenue hitherto derived from the sale of 
liquor licenses; that the temperance bureaus are 
inert, unwieldy organizations, int6 which the 
breath of life has never yet been breathed; and 
that private enterprise and initiative in the tem- 
perance field have been discouraged, if not com- 
pletely paralyzed, by official red-tape, formalism, 
over-regulation, and suspicion. 

It is too early, perhaps, as yet, to draw any 
trustworthy general conclusion as to the final re- 
sult of the Russian liquor reform, or to predict 
the outcome of the attempt that is being made to 
minimize the evils of the liquor habit, but there 
can be no doubt, I think, that economic reform 
must accompany temperance reform, if the latter 
is to be permanently successful, and that the Rus- 
sian medical journal Sputnik Zdarovia is abso- 
lutely right when it says: “ If the Russian peasant 
is to be prevented from drowning thought and 
memory in the lethal flood of drink, he must first 
be made strong and healthy; he must’ be raised, 
physically and mentally, to a higher ievel; the 
material and economic conditions of his life must 
be improved ; his earnings must be increased; and 
he must be relieved from a chronic state of 
famine.” 





Belgian Co-operative Methods..L. Bertrand...International Socialist 


In these last years the co-operative movement 
has notably increased in Belgium. It has pro- 
duced remarkable results. In 1900 were founded 
251 co-operative societies. For the last three 
years, 1898-1900, the new co-operative societies 
founded may be classified thus: 


Savings and loan societies............:... 116 
Ce sbicnikt 65 iin withesdh bel bcblese bbs 210 
oceans asin he baumen eoehedecatns _. 124 
gee ee ee are spn 
Breweries and distilleries...............-.. 65 


Production 
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On the first of January, 1901, there were in Bel- 
gium more than 1,800 co-operative societies of all 
classes. Unfortunately, there are no complete 
statistics for these societies, but we may estimate 
the number of their members at 200,000, which, 
on a basis of five persons to the family, would 
represent a total of a,million consumers, or more 
than a seventh of the population of our country. 

Let us now see to what causes the success of 
the co-operative movement in Belgium should be 
attributed. The essential characteristic of Bel- 
gian ‘co-operation is that it is popular; in other 
words, it appeals to all, even the poorest laborers. 

TWO METHODS 

There are, as is well known, two systems of co- 
operation. The “ Rochdale” system, so-called, is 
the most general and seems to us the best from 
all points of view. It consists in selling with a 
profit—that is to say, at the price of ordinary 
trade; then in distributing the profit thus realized 
at the end of the half-year or year. The other 
system consists in selling at what may be called 
cost price, increased by 2 or 3 per cent. in a way 
to cover the general expenses and the interest 
on the capital. This system is employed in Eng- 
land in the co-operation of the army and navy. 
It is not at all practicable in Belgium, as we 
know. The Rochdale system permits the co-ope- 
rators to make savings every day without being 
aware of it, and to draw a rebate at the end of 
the half-year or year, which is much more per- 
ceptible to them than it would be to spend a few 
centimes less each day. The co-operative store, 
moreover, ought to be open to all. 

FOUNDING CO-OPERATIVES 

The method generally taken to found co-ope- 
ratives is this: In the cities a start is made with 
the establishment of a bakery. In the country 
districts and villages a grocery has been preferred. 
That is because in the country, even up to the 
present time, each family has made its own bread. 
In the country co-operative, therefore, the sale 
of flour has been very important. In the cities, 
on the contrary, the resident buys his bread of the 
baker. Now, as bread in our own country forms, 
along with potatoes, the basis of the popular diet, 
the industry of baking is well chosen to begin 
with. Certain workingmen join, then, to start a 
co-operative bakery. But for that money is needed. 
To this end they begin by depositing each five or 
ten cents a week. At the end of a few months, 
when they have in this way accumulated a hun- 
dred dollars or so, they decide to rent a place, 
preferably a cellar containing a bake-oven, or a 
house on the rear of a lot, at a moderate rental. 
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The Fair 
Beauty of the 


To Make a City Beautiful......... Daniel H. Burnham......... Century 

The World’s Fair disclosed what all were un- 
consciously waiting to receive, a lesson in land- 
scape architecture. What the matter was with 
our public improvements the Columbian Exposi- 
tion made forever plain. Here, studied on the 
spot by millions, and by millions more through the 
activities of the Bureau of Publicity and Promo- 
tion, a great truth, set forth by great artists, was 
taught to all our people. This truth is the supreme 
one of the need of design and plan for whole 
cities. Now every one saw plainly that, though 
a pond be beautiful, a grassy lawn or bank beauti- 
ful, a building beautiful, all of these elements 
wrought into a harmonious design attain another 
and greater beauty, and that the beauty of the 
whole is superior to that of.the several parts. 
Thereupon this people, where education is uni- 
versal, thought and reasoned. They found that, 
in some places, their money had been spent hon- 
estly and with artistic skill so far as individual 
objects were concerned; but their vital discovery 
was the fact that they had built great public 
works in piecemeal, unrelated, and without the 
unity of a comprehensive general plan. 

Out of the World’s Fair came popular under- 
standing and feeling of the intent and scope of 
landscape architecture. Out of these has come 
a national purpose to express the fulness of this 
art in a no less representative place than the 
city of Washington. Here, in the nation’s capital, 
the American people have declared shall be the 
theater for an exhibition of what plan, single and 
comprehensive, can do to develop and correlate 
the diversified parts of the urban and rural land- 
scape of an already beautiful city. In this city, 
itself the issue of a perfect topographical arrange- 
ment designed under President Washington, the 
people ask for a demonstration of the sense and 
soul of landscape art, so magnificent that the 
capitals of Europe shall confess it; so simple that 
the rawest county-seat in the newest State, having 
seen the vision of the World’s Fair, shall grasp 
and apply. The general plan is the thing. No 
longer shall a representative of the people, know- 
ing some things well, but among them not art, 
go forth and out of hand ordain that “about 
there” shall arise a monumental edifice, “ about 
there” for generations stand a great something 
repudiating the past, affronting the present, and 
forever blockading the future. 


White City: 
Nation’s 





The 


Plans for the Rebuilding of the Capital City,..New York Evening Post 


On Thursday, Jan. 16, an exhibition of the 
models, showing the improvements in Washing- 
ton proposed by the Burnham Commission, was 
held at the Corcoran Art Gallery. The models 
are two in number, each seventeen feet by ten in 
surface dimensions; one shows Washington as 
it is, and the other Washington as it will be when 
these plans of the Commission are fully carried 
out. All the buildings, public and. private, are 
represented with minute accuracy; the monu- 
ment, the highest of all, stands at about the 
height of a lead pencil. Such an object-lesson 
will doubtless be most effective in convincing 
Congress and the public of the wisdom of the 
Commission’s plans. 

The greatest change apparent in the models is 
the development of the Mall and all that part 
of the city south of Pennsylvania Avenue. The 
Mall was originally designed to form a park-like 
connection between the Capitol and the White 
House. The predominating ideas in its treatment 
were dignity and beauty. The entire space was 
intended as a grand setting for the two great 
buildings of the nation. The new plans aim to 
restore these relations and to carry these inten- 
tions to their logical conclusion. In outline, the 
Commission proposes, by a simple device of plant- 
ing, to bring the monument into the Capitol vista, 
so that the observer standing on the western 
terrace of the Capitol shall look off over a green 
carpet, bordered on each side by four rows of 
elms, to the monument, rising from a_ plain. 
Walks and driveways, shaded by the elms, will 
give access from east to west, while the streets 
continue on the surface level from north to 
south. Behind the trees will stand white marble 
buildings devoted to the scientific work of the 
Government. 

The distance from the Capitol to the monument 
is about one and one-half miles, and the reclama- 
tion of the Potomac flats has added.nearly a mile 
to the width of the open space, thus giving oppor- 
tunity both for an extension of the treatment 
accorded to the Mall and also for a new and 
great memorial to stand on the axis of the Capitol 
and the monument, near the bank of the Potomac. 
Abraham Lincoln is the one name in our national 
history that the world has agreed to couple with 
Washington’s, and, as no adequate memorial of 
Lincoln exists here, the place and the opportunity 
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seem to agree in setting apart this site as emi- 
nently suitable for one. 

Again, by placing a garden directly west of the 
monument, the plans not only give added impress- 
iveness to that structure, but also create an axial 
relation with the White House; and in this simple 
and direct manner the L’Enfant idea of placing 
the: Washington memorial on the axis of both 
the Capitol and the White House is realized. 
Moreover, the garden, surrounded by terraces car- 
rying groves of elms, becomes the gem of the 
entire park system. South of the monument the 
space is, according to the models, devoted to out- 
of-door sports—to gymnasia and playgrounds, to 
swimming-pools in summer and skating-parks in 
winter. Here, too, is a great “ rond-point,” which 
fittingly may carry some symbolic figure typical 
of the republic. In the new plans the Lincoln 
Memorial site becomes a point of divergence from 
which proceeds the driveway southwest to the 
Potomac Park, the Memorial Bridge leading di- 
rectly to the mansion house at Arlington, and the 
embankment carrying the driveway to the mouth 
of Rock Creek, whence it follows the picturesque 
valley to the Zodlogical and the Rock Creek 
Parks. 

LOCATION OF BUILDINGS : 

Out of this treatment of the public. grounds 
grows naturally a plan for the methodical location 
of public buildings. The model reveals the de- 
velopment of the following rules: 

First, that only public buildings should face 
the grounds of the Capitol. 

Second, that new Department building. ray 
well be located so as to face Lafayette Square, 
which is opposite the White House. 

Third, that buildings of a semi-public character 
may be located south of the present Corcoran Art 
Gallery, fronting on the White Lot and.extending 
to the park limits. 

Fourth, that the northern side of the Mall may 
properly be used by museum and other buildings 
containing collections in which the public gener- 
ally is interested, but not by Department build- 
ings, 

Fifth, that the space between Pennsylvania 
Avenue and the Mall should be occupied by the 
District building, the Hall of Records, a modern 
market, an armory for the District militia, and 
structures of like character. 





The Reconstruction of the White House... George Kennan .. Outlook 
_ There is no single building, perhaps, in Wash- 
ington which plays a more important part in the 
social and political life of the city, or which at- 
tracts more attention from the thousands of vis- 
Itors who come annually to the Nation’s capital, 
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than the plain white edifice which stands on Penn- 
sylvania Avenue just west of the Treasury De- 
partment, and which is familiarly known to the 
public as “The White House.” It derives its 
predominant interest not only from its occupation 
as a private residence by the President of the 
United States, but also from the historical asso- 
ciations that it recalls and preserves, the uses to 
which it is put as a great executive office, and 
the service that it renders as an important center 
of national life and activity. It is the place where 
the President transacts his official business ; where 
the diplomatic representatives of foreign powers 
are received; where the Nation welcomes and 
entertains its distinguished guests; where large 
delegations of citizens are constantly presenting 
themselves with greetings of courtesy or questions 
of business; where newspaper men from all parts 
of the country spend hours every day in the col- 
lection of news; and where the President, as the 
head of the Nation, and his wife as “ the first lady 
of the land,” must receive and entertain, every 
year, thousands of American citizens who come to 
Washington as official or unofficial representatives 
of a great and rapidly growing people. 

A building that serves so many purposes, and 
that is the center of so many social, political, and 
business interests, must necessarily be an object 
of national importance; and it ought, manifestly, 
to be a building adequate in size to meet all possi- 
ble demands upon it; suitable in plan for the uses 
to which it is put, and beautiful enough, archi- 
tecturally, to comport with the wealth, power, and 
dignity of a great State. That the present struc- 
ture fails to satisfy most of these requirements is 
a fact that has long been apparent even to the 
casual observer. 

POOR FACILITIES 

The overcrowding of the White House gener- 
ally, and of the upper part of the official wing in 
particular, not only involves great inconvenience, 
but is attended with some risk. The building is 
now more than a century old; and although it is 
still strong enough, structurally, to answer all the 
purposes of a private residence, there is consider- 
able doubt as to the question whether its floors 
can be trusted to bear the weight that is occa- 
sionally put upon them. It is not regarded as 
perfectly safe now for the President to receive 
large delegations in the upper part of the build- 
ing; and Colonel Bingham, Superintendent of 
Public Buildings and Grounds, told President 
McKinley that if more than two thousand persons 
were invited to a single White House reception, 
he—the President—must assume responsibility for 
any accident that might occur. Owing to the fact 
that the offices in the second story are mainly 
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over the large East Room, they have no adequate 
partition support, and cannot be strengthened by 
the putting in of underpinning. They are regard- 
ed, therefore, as somewhat untrustworthy, and 
nothing but absolute necessity would have com- 
pelled the President’s secretary to load the floor 
of one of them with the weight of seventeen men 
and their desks. The risk had to be taken because 
the work had to be done; and there was no other 
place to put the clerks who were doing it. 

It may perhaps be thought that although the 
official end of the White House is overcrowded, 
as a result of the great increase in the volume 
of Executive business, there is ample accommoda- 
tion in the private part of the building for the 
President, his family, and their guests; but such 
is by no means the case. There is no suitable 
room, on the first floor, for the great state dinners 
which must be given at intervals during the win- 
ter, and it has been found necessary to use as a 
dining-room the long corridor that separates the 
vestibule from the so-called Blue Room. Even 
this is hardly large enough to accommodate the 
number of guests that the President would like 
occasionally to entertain ; and the experiment will 
probably be tried this winter of giving important 
state dinners in the East Room, although the lat- 
ter is very inconveniently situated with reference 
to the pantries and the kitchen. 

In the second story of the private wing there 
are only five sleeping-apartments, and it is per- 
fectly obvious that this is a wholly inadequate 
provision for the President’s family and their 
guests. A few small bedrooms for servants have 
recently been made by putting up partitions in the 
attic; but these rooms can be reached only by 
means of an elevator which must be used also 
by the President and his family in going to and 
from the second floor. The dressing-rooms, bath- 
rooms, pantries, etc., are insufficient in number 
and inconveniently situated; there is not a single 
china-closet in the building ; the servants’ quarters 
would be inaccessible if anything should happen 
to the elevator; and the only convenient entrance 
to the private apartments, from the front, “is 
through a door that is used indiscriminately by 
Congressmen, ambassadors, newspaper men, tour- 
ists, sightseers, and the public generally. 

SUGGESTED IMPROVEMENTS 

Upon this statement of facts it is perfectly evi- 
dent that the Executive Mansion, in its present 
condition, does not adequately meet the require- 
ments either of public service or private use, and 
is not in any respect creditable to a wealthy and 
powerful nation like the United States. What, 
then, shall be done with it? Upon one point there 
is universal agreement; and that is that the old 
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White House must be retained in its present form. 
As a monument of American history, an archi- 
tectural ornament to the beautiful city that has 
grown up about it, and a building closely connect- 
ed, by association and tradition, with some of the 
Nation’s noblest dead, it is worthy of national care 
and preservation ; and it should not be remodeled, 
reconstructed, or in any way marred, without the 
most urgent and imperative need. Something, 
however, must be done to facilitate the transac- 
tion of Executive business, and to make the Ex- 


- ecutive Mansion a suitable residence for the Presi- 


dent and his family. 

Several remedies for the existing state of things 
have been suggested, but only two, thus far, have 
taken form in definite plans. They are: 

1. Senator Lodge’s proposition to erect a nev 
Executive building south of the Treasury De- 
parment; and 

2. Mrs. Benjamin Harrison’s plan for an ex- 
tension of the present White House. 

SENATOR LODGE’S BILL 

The bill introduced by Senator Lodge, on the 
4th of December last, contemplates the erection, 
just south of the Treasury Department, of an en- 
tirely new building, to contain public dining and 
receptions rooms, a Cabinet room, offices for the 
President and his secretaries, suitable accommoda- 
tions for newspaper men and executive clerks, and 
ample storage for all the files, records, papers, and 
valuable documents that are needed for reference 
in the daily routine of official work. This plan 
would relieve the White House from the conges- 
tion due to pressure of Executive business, and 
make it merely a private residence for the Presi- 
dent and his family. 

At first glance, Senator Lodge’s bill would seem 
to offer a very satisfactory solution of the whole 
difficulty; but the conditions of the problem are 
not so simple as they seem, and a plan that in- 
volves the separation of the President from his 
secretary and the records of his office, during any 
part of the working day, is open to serious objec- 
tion. {f, in accordance with Senator Lodge’s plan, 
the Executive offices should be separated from the 
Executive Mansion, the President could not con- 
veniently get at his secretary when he wanted him 
in the evening, and would be obliged to send to 
the Executive building for every letter, paper, or 
record that he had occasion to examine after 
office hours. The secretary, on the other hand, 
while doing evening work in the Executive build- 
ing, would have to go to the White House every 
time it became necessary to consult the President 
or get further instruction, and this would cause 
great inconvenience and delay. In any time of 
storm or stress, in case of war, or in the event of 
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trouble in Cuba, Porto Rico, or the Philippines, 
the President would almost certainly need his sec- 
retary, a telegraph operator, and a stenographer, 
at the White House every evening, and this would 
probably result, eventually, in the establishment 
of two sets of Executive offices—one at the White 
House and the other in the new Executive build- 
ing. 

On its domestic side this plan is also open to 
objection. If the public dining and reception 
rooms were in the proposed Executive building, 
the President’s wife could not supervise the ar- 
rangement of the tables or the decoration of the 
state apartments without making repeated jour- 
neys back and forth between that building and 
the White House; and in bad weather this might 
be a hardship as well as an inconvenience. It has 
been suggested that a tunnel might be constructed 
between the two buildings, with electric means of 
intercommunication, so that the President or his 
wife might go back and forth without ordering a 
carriage or walking through the streets; but this 
proposition seems hardly worthy of serious con- 
sideration. 

MRS. HARRISON’S PLAN 

In view of the varied and manifold difficulties 
and inconveniences that would present themselves 
at the very threshold of a new Executive building, 
Colonel Bingham, Superintendent of Public 
Buildings and Grounds, who had had professional 
training as an engineer officer as well as long 
experience in the capacity of military attaché at 
various foreign courts, began several years ago 
to study the problem with a view to finding some 
more satisfactory solution. His attention was 
soon attracted.to a plan which was first suggested, 
in 1889, by Caroline Scott Harrison, wife of Presi- 
dent Benjamin Harrison, and which was subse- 
quently worked into shape, under her supervision, 
by the architect Frederick D. Owen.: In its pres- 
ent form this plan provides for an enlargement of 
the White House by means of two parallel wings, 
extending backward from the present building in 
such a manner as to make, with the latter, thrée 
sides of a large square. These wings are to be 
about equal in size to the structure of which they 
will form a part, are to correspond with it in style 
of architecture, and are to be united at the rear 
by a new conservatory to take the place of the 
one that now adjoins the White House on the 
west. The effect of this extension will be to 
create an imposing architectural quadrangle, with 
a spacious interior court, like a Spanish patio, 
where the President’s family may take exercise, 
or enjoy the sunshine and open air, without sub- 
jection to public scrutiny, and without danger of 
being surreptitiously photographed by some enter- 
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prising sightseer with a detective camera. As 
the proposed extensions are to be made on pro- 
longations of the main corridors of the existing 
structure, it will not be necessary to touch the 
latter, even to the extent of closing up a door or 
a window; and as the wings are to be recessed or 
thrown back a little from the front line of the 
main fagade, they will accentuate, rather than 
diminish, the architectural effect of the old his- 
toric building. 


Palaces of the Senators New York Sun 


Scattered all over the fashionable northwest 
section of Washington are beautiful residences 
owned and occupied by Senators. They are veri- 
table palaces, furnished in the height of magnif- 
icence, and usually with superb stables attached. 
Nothing more costly than these legislators’ man- 
sions, indeed, can be found anywhere in this coun- 
try outside of New York. 

The most beautiful of all the Senatorial places 
in the Capital City is owned by Eugene Hale, of 
Maine, on the northeast corner of Sixteenth and 
K streets. It is built in the old Colonial style, 


somewhat modified to meet modern requirements. 
The Senator obtained the bulk of his fortune with 
his wife, who is a daughter of Zach Chandler, and 
it is probable that he is worth $4,000,000 or $5,- 


000,000. A bon vivant of the first water, he enjoys 
the good things of life in an unusual degree, and 
does a great deal of entertaining. 

The ablest business man in the upper House, 
as most people admit, is Marcus A. Hanna, who 
has more irons in the fire than any other man in 
Congress. When he came to Washington he rent- 
ed Don Cameron’s house, opposite Lafayette 
Square—the dwelling occupied by Vice-President 
Hobart up to the time of his death—and, being 
within a few rows of the White House, he is able 
to keep an eye upon his young friend and protégé, 
Mr. Roosevelt. 

The President has another near neighbor in 
Chauncey M. Depew, who lives directly oppo- 
sire the White House, across Lafayette Square. 
He has rented the famous Corcoran House, for- 
merly the property of Daniel Webster, and in 
more recent times occupied by Calvin S. Brice, 
of Ohio. The “ Peach” is having a beautiful 
time in Washington, as he always does wherever 
he happens to be, and his establishment is on a 
lavish scale. Guesses are frequently hazarded as 
to the amount of his wealth; but he never fur- 
nishes any data on the subject, and nobody else 
is likely to be able to contradict the statement that 
he is probably worth at least $2,000,000. May be 
his fortune is much greater, inasmuch as many 
opportunities for making money by “ sure things ” 
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in speculation have been thrown into his way dur- 
ing the long period of his connection with the 
Vanderbilts. 

Another Senatorial palace, at the northeast cot- 
ner of Sixteenth and L streets, is owned by Red- 
field Proctor, of Vermont, who is probably worth 
$4,000,000 or $5,000,000. He began life a poor 
boy, became an attorney, and, being appointed re- 
ceiver of a marble company in his native State one 
lucky day, brought the concern through in such 
shape that the grateful stockholders made him 
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president. So, at all events, the story goes. At 
the present time Proctor practically controls the 
marble output of Vermont. : 

Joseph B. Foraker, of Ohio, has a fortune of 
$2,000,000 or $3,600,000, gained chiefly from elec- 
tric trolleys. He has made more of a specialty 
of trolley law than any other man in the United 
States, and for many years has been a large stock- 
holder in such enterprises. His residence on Six- 
teenth street is one of the handsomest in Wash- 
ington. . 


How Audrey Acted Arpasia 


By Mary Fohnston 


Audrey,* the heroine of Miss Johnston's new 
novel, is an orphan, and is in love with and be- 
loved by Marmaduke Haward, a wealthy colonial 
gentleman who has rescued her, when a child, 
from the Indians in the wilderness. Through a 
misunderstanding she has become piqued and has 
run away from her guardians and gone to Will- 
iamsburg. There, under the protection of Mr. 
and Mrs. Stagg, two actors, she has become an 
actress and in the rdle of Arpasia in Tamerlane 
has created something of a sensation. The fol- 
lowing tragic episode takes place after her recon- 
ciliation with her lover. Jean Hugon, of the nar- 
rative, is a savage half-breed who has made love 
to Audrey and been repulsed. He hates Haward 
with an Indian vindictiveness and has vowed 
vengeance. 

Before eight of the clock, Mr. Stagg, peering 
from behind the curtain, noted with satisfaction 
that the house was filling rapidly ; upon the stroke 
of the hour it was crowded to the door, without 
which might be heard angry voices contending 
that there must be yet places for the buying. The 
musicians began to play and more candles were 
lighted. There were laughter, talk, greetings from 
one part of the house to another, as much move- 
ment to and fro as could be accomplished in so 
crowded a space. The manners of the London 
playhouses were aped not unsuccessfully. To 
compare small things with great, it might have 
been Drury Lane upon a gala night. If the build- 
ing was rude, yet it had no rival in the colonies, 
and if the audience was not so gay of hue, im- 
pertinent of tongue, or paramount in fashion as its 
London counterpart, yet it was composed of the 
rulers and makers of a land destined to greatness. 





Hough- 


*From Audrey. By Mary Johnston. 
ton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. $1.50. 


In the center box sat his Excellency, William 
Gooch, Lieutenant-Governor of Virginia, re- 
splendent in velvet and gold lace, and beside him 
Colonel Alexander Spotswood, arrived in town 
from Germanna that day, with his heart much set 
upon the passage, by the Assembly, of an act 
which would advantage his iron works. Colonel 
Byrd of Westover, Colonel Esmond of Castle- 
wood, Colonel Carter, Colonel Page, and Colonel 
Ludwell were likewise of the Governor's party, 
while seated or standing in the pit, or mingling 
with the ladies who made gay by the boxes, were 
other -gentlemen of consequence—councilors, 
burgesses, owners of vast tracts of land, of ships 
and many slaves. Of their number some were 
traveled men, and some had fought in England's 
wars, and some had studied in her universities. 
Many were of gentle blood, sprung from worthy 
and venerable houses in that green island which 
with fondness they still called home, and many 
had made for themselves name and fortune, hew- 
ing their way to honor through a primeval forest 
of adversities. Lesser personages were not lack- 
ing, but crowded the gallery and invaded the 
pit. Old fighters of Indians were present, and 
masters of ships trading from the Spanish islands 
or from the ports of home. Rude lumbermen 
from Norfolk or the borders of the Dismal Swamp 
stared about them, while here and there showed 
the sad-colored coat of a minister, or the broad 
face of some Walloon from Spotswood’s settle- 
ment on the Rapidan, or the keener countenances 
of Frenchmen from Monacan-Town. The armorer 
from the magazine elbowed a great proprietor 
from the Eastern shore, while a famous guide 
and hunter, long and lean and brown, described 
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to a magnate of Yorktown a buffalo capture in 
the far West, twenty leagues beyond the falls. 
Masters and scholars from William and Mary 
were there, with rangers, traders, sailors ashore, 
small planters, merchants, loquacious keepers of 
ordinaries, and with men, now free and with a 
stake in the land, who had come there as indent- 
ured servants, or as convicts, runaways, and 
fugitives from justice. In the upper gallery, 
where no payment was exacted, many servants 
with a sprinkling of favorite mulatto or mustee 
slaves; in the boxes the luster and sweep of 
damask and brocade, light laughter, silvery voices, 
the flutter of fans; everywhere the vividness and 
animation of a strangely compounded society, 
where the shadows were deep and the lights were 
high. 

Haward, entering the pit, made his way quietly 
to where a servant was holding for him a place. 
The fellow pulled his forelock in response to his 
master’s nod, then shouldered his way through the 
press to the ladder-like stairs that led to the upper 
gallery. Haward, standing at his ease, looked 
about him, recognizing this or that acquaintance 
with his slow, fine smile and an inclination of his 
head. 

The curtains parted, and the fiddlers strove 
for war-like music. Tamerlane, surrounded by 
the Tartar host, received his prisoners, and the 
defiant rant of Bajazet shook the rafters. All the 
sound and fury of the stage could not drown the 
noise of the audience. Idle talk and laughter, 
loud comment upon the players, went on—went 
on until there entered Darden’s Audrey, dressed 
in red silk, with a jeweled circlet like a line of 
flame about her dark flowing hair. The noise 
sank, voices of men and women died away; for a 
moment the rustle of silk, the flutter of fans, 
continued, then this also ceased. 

She stood before the Sultan, wide-eyed, with 
a smile of scorn upon her lips; then spoke in a 
voice, low, grave, monotonous, charged like a 
passing bell with warning and with solemn woe. 
The house seemed to grow more still; the play- 
goers, box and pit and gallery, leaned slightly 
forward; whether she spoke or moved or stood 
in silence, Darden’s Audrey, that had been a thing 
of naught, now held every eye, was regnant for an 
hour in this epitome of the world. The scene 
went on, and now it was to Moneses that she 
spoke. All the bliss and anguish of unhappy love 
sounded in her voice, dwelt in her eye and most 
exquisite smile, hung upon her every gesture. The 
curtains closed ; from the throng that had watched 
her came a sound like a sigh, after which, slowly, 
tongues were loosened. An interval of impatient 
waiting, then the music again and the parting 


. so bright! 
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curtains, and Darden’s Audrey—the girl who 
could so paint very love, very sorrow, very death; 
the girl who had come strangely and by a devious 
path from the height and loneliness of the moun- 
tains to the level of this stage and the watching 
throng. 

At the close of the fourth act of the play, 
Haward left his station in the pit, and quietly 
made his way to the regions behind the -curtain, 
where in the very circumscribed space that served 
as green-room to the Williamsburg theater he 
found Tamerlane, Bajazet, and their satellites, to- 
gether with a number of gentlemen invaders from 
the front of the house. Mistress Stagg was there, 
and Selima, perched upon a table, was laughing 
with the aforesaid gentlemen, but no Arpasia. 
Haward drew the elder woman aside. “I wish 
to see her,” he said, in a low voice, kindly but 
imperious. “ A moment only, good woman.” 

With her finger at her lips Mistress Stagg 
glanced about her. “ She hides from them always, 
she’s that strange a child; though indeed, sir, as. 
sweet a young lady as a prince might wed! This 
way, sir—it’s dark; make no noise.” 

She led him through a dim passageway, and 
softly opened a door. “There, sir, for just five 
minutes! I'll call her in time.” 

The door gave upon the garden, and Audrey 
sat upon the step in the moonshine and the still- 
ness. Her hand propped ‘her chin, and her eyes 
were raised to the few silver stars. That mock 
crown which she wore sparkled palely, and the 
light lay in the folds of her silken dress. At 
the opening of the door she did not turn, think- 
ing that Mistress Stagg stcod behind her. “ How 
bright the moon shines!” she said. “A mock- 
ing bird should be singing, singing! Is it time 
for Arpasia?” 

As she rose from the step Haward caught her 
in his arms. “It is I, my love! Ah, heart’s de- 
sire! I worship you who gleam in the moonlight, 
with your crown like an aureole # 

Audrey rested against him, clasping her hands 
upon his shoulder. “There were nights like this,” 
she said dreamily. “If I were a little child again, 
you could lift me in your arms and carry me home. 
I am tired. I would that I needed-not to 
go back to the glare and noise. The moon shines 
I have been thinkin ss 

He bent his head and kissed her twice. “ Poor 
Arpasia! Poor tired child! Soon we shall go 
home, Audrey—we two, my love, we two!” 

Her hands parted, and she stood from him with 
her face raised to the balm of the night. “I love 
you so,” she repeated, and the low cadence of her 
laugh broke the silver stillness of the garden. 
“The moon up there, she knows it. And the 
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stars—not one has fallen to-night! Smell the 
flowers. Wait, I will pluck you hyacinths.” 

They grew by the doorstep, and she broke the 
slender stalks and gave them into his hand. But 
when he had kissed them he would give them 
back, would fasten them himself in the folds of 
silk that rose and fell with her quickened breath- 
ing. 

“ Now I must go,” said Audrey. “They are 
calling for Arpasia. Follow me not at once. 
Good-night, good-night! Oh, I love you so! 
Remember always that I love you so!” 

She was gone. In a few minutes he also re- 
entered the playhouse, and went to his former 
place where, with none of his kind about him, he 
might watch her undisturbed. As he made his 
way with some difficulty through the throng, he 
was aware that he brushed against a man in a 
great peruke, who, despite the heat of the house, 
was wrapped in an old roquelaure tawdrily laced ; 
also that the man was keeping stealthy pace with 
him, and that when at last he reached his station 
the cloaked figure fell into place immediately be- 
hind him. 

Haward shrugged his shoulders, but would not 
turn his head, and thereby grant recognition to 
Jean Hugon, the trader. Did he so, the half-breed 
might break into speech, provoke a quarrel, make 
God knew what assertion, what disturbance. To- 
morrow steps should be taken—ah, the curtain! 

The silence deepened, and men and women 
leaned forward holding their breath. Darden’s 
Audrey, robed and crowned as Arpasia, sat alone 
in the Sultan’s tent, staring before her with wide 
dark eyes, then slowly rising began to speak. A 
sound, a sigh as of wonder, ran from the one to 
the other of the throng that watched her. Why 
did she look thus, with contracted brows, toward 
one quarter of the house? What inarticulate 
words was she uttering? What gesture, quickly 
controlled, did she make of ghastly fear and 
warning? And now the familiar words came halt- 
ing from her lips: 

“ Sure ’tis a horror, more than darkness brings, 
That sits upon the night!” 

With the closing words of her speech the audi- 
ence burst into a great storm of applause. “Gad! 
how she acts! But what now? Why, what is 
this?” 

It was quite in nature and the mode for an 
actress to pause in the middle of a scene to curtsy 
thanks for generous applause, to smile and throw 
a mocking kiss to pit and boxes, but Darden’s 
Audrey had hitherto not followed the fashion. 
Also it was not uncustomary for some spoiled 
favorite of a player to trip down, between her 
scenes, the step or two from the stage to the 


pit, and mingle with the gallants there, laugh, 
jest, accept languishing glances, audacious com- 
parisons, and such weighty trifles as gilt snuff- 
boxes and rings of price. But this player had not 
heretofore honored the custom; moreover, at 
present she was needed upon the stage. Bajazet 
must thunder and she defy; without her the play 
could not move, and indeed the actors were now 
staring with the audience. What was it? Why 
had she crossed the stage, and, slowly, smilingly, 
beautiful and stately in her gleaming robes, de- 
scended those few steps which led to the pit?, 
What had she to do there, throwing smiling 
glances to right and left, lightly waving the folk, 
gentle and simple, from her path, pressing stead- 
ily onward to some unguessed-at goal. As though 
held by a spell they watched her, one and all— 
Haward, the Governor, the man in the cloak, 
every soul in that motley assemblage. The wonder 
had not time to dull, for the moments were few 
between her final leave-taking of those boards 
which she had trodden supreme and the crashing 
and terrible chord which was to close the en- 
tertainment of this night. 

Her face was raised to the boxes, and it seemed 
as though her dark eyes sought one there. Then, 
suddenly, she swerved. There were men between 
her and Haward. She raised her hand, and they 
fell back, making for her a path. Haward, be- 
wildered, started forward, but her cry was not to 
him. It was the figure just behind him—the 
cloaked figure whose hand grasped the hunting- 
knife which from the stage, as she looked to 
where stood her lover, she had seen or divined. 
“Jean! Jean Hugon!” she cried. 

Involuntarily the trader pushed toward her, 
past the man whom he meant to stab to the heart. 
The action, dragging his cloak aside, showed the 
half-raised arm and the gleaming steel. For many 
minutes the knife had been ready. The play was 
nearly over, and she must see this man who had 
stolen her heart, this Haward of Fair View, die. 
Else Jean Hugon’s vengeance were not complete. 
For his own safety the maddened half-breed had 
ceased to care. No warning cried from the stage 
could have done aught but precipitate the deed, 
but now for the moment, amazed and doubtful, he 
turned his back upon his prey. 

In that moment the Audrey of the woods, a 
creature lithe and agile and strong of wrist as of 
will, had thrown herself upon him, clutching the 
hand that held the knife. He strove to dash her 
from him, but in vain; the house was in an up- 
roar; and now Haward’s hands were at his throat, 
Haward’s voice was crying to that fair devil, that 
Audrey for whom he had built his house, who 
was balking him of revenge, whose body was be- 
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tween him and his enemy! Suddenly he was all 
savage. An access of furious strength came to 
him ; he shook himself free; the knife gleamed in 
the air, descended. He drew it from the 
bosom into which he had plunged it, and as 
Haward caught her in his arms, who would else 
have sunk to the floor, the half-breed burst 
through the horror-stricken throng, brandishing 
the red blade and loudly speaking in the tongue 
of the Monacans. Like a whirlwind he was gone 
from the house, and for a time none thought to 
follow him. 

They bore her into the small white house, and 
up the stair to her own room, and laid her upon 
the bed. Dr. Contesse came and went away, and 
came again. A man mounting the doorstep so 
that he might be heard of all, said clearly, “ She 
may live until dawn—no longer.” Later, one 
came out of the house and asked that there might 
be quiet. The crowd melted away, but through- 
out the mild night, filled with the soft airs and 
thousand odors of the spring, people stayed about 
the place, standing silent in the street or sitting 
on the garden benches. 

In the room upstairs lay Darden’s Audrey, with 
crossed hands and head put slightly back. She lay 
still, upon the edge of death, nor seemed to care 
that it was so. Her eyes were closed, and at 
intervals one sitting at the bed-head laid touch 
upon her pulse, or held before her lips a slight 
ringlet of her hair. Mary Stagg sat by the win- 
dow and wept, but Haward, kneeling, hid his face 
in the covering of the bed. The form upon it was 
not more still than he; Mistress Stagg, also, stifled 
her sobs, for it seemed not a place for loud 
grief. 

The night wore on, grew old, passed into the 
cold melancholy of its latest hour. Darden’s 
Audrey sighed and stirred, and a little strength 
coming to her parting spirit, she opened her eyes 
and loosed her hands. The physician held to her 
lips the cordial, and she drank a very little. 
Haward lifted his head, and as Contesse passed 
him to set down the cup, caught him by the 
sleeve. The other Jooked pityingly at the man 
into whose face had come a flush of hope. “ ’Tis 
but the last flickering of the flame,” he said. 
“Soon even the spark will vanish.” 

Audrey began to speak. At first her words 
were wild and wandering, but, the mist lifting 
somewhat, she presently knew Mistress Stagg, 
and liked to have her take the doctor’s place be- 
side her. At Haward she looked .doubtfully, with 
wide eyes, as scarce understanding. When he 
called her name she faintly shook her head, then 
turned it slightly away and veiled her eyes. It 
came to him with a terrible pang that the memory 
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of their latest meetings was wiped from her brain, 
and that she was afraid of his broken words and 
the tears upon her hand. 

When she spoke again it was to ask for the 
minister. He was below, and Mistress Stagg went 
weeping down the stairs to summon him. He 
came, but would not touch the girl; only stood, 
with his hat in his hand, and looked down upon 
her with bleared eyes and a heavy countenance. 

“Tam to die, am I not?” she asked, with her 
gaze upon him. 

“ That is as God wills, Audrey,” he answered. 

“T am not afraid to die.” 

When the dawn came glimmering in the win- 
dows, when the mist was cold and the birds were 
faintly heard, they raised her upon her pillows, 
and wiped the death dew from her forehead. 
“ Audrey, Audrey, Audrey!” cried Haward, and 
caught at her hands. 

She looked at him with a faint and doubtful” 
smile, remembering nothing of that hour in the 
room below, of those minutes in the moonlit gar- 
den. “Gather the rosebuds while ye may,” she 
said; and then, “ The house is large, good giant, 
eat me not.” 

The man upon his knees beside her uttered a 
cry and began to speak to her, thickly, rapidly, 
words of agony, entreaty, and love. To-morrow 
and for all life habit would resume its sway, and 
lost love, remorse, and vain regrets put on a 
mask that was cold and fine and able to deceive. 

To-night there spoke the awakened heart. With 
her hands cold in his, with his agonized gaze upon 
the face from which the light was slowly passing, 
he poured forth his passion and his anguish, and 
she listened not. They moistened her lips, and 
one opened wide the window that gave upon the 
east. “It was all a dream,” she said; and again, 
slowly—-and the light of the candles grew pale— 
she began suddenly, and in a stronger voice, to 
speak as Arpasia: 

If it be happiness, alas! to die 
To lie forgotten in the silent grave— 

“Forgotten!” cried Haward. “Audrey, 
Audrey, Audrey! Go not from me! Oh, love, 
love, stay awhile!” 

“The mountains,” said Audrey clearly. 
sun upon them and the lifting mist.” 

“The mountains!” he cried. “ Ay, we will go 
to them, Audrey, we will go together! Why, 
you are stronger, sweetheart! There is strength 
in your voice and your hands, and a light in your 
eyes. Oh, if you will live, Audrey, I will make 
you happy! You shall take me to the mountains 
—we will go together, you and I! Audrey, 
Audrey: 
But Audrey was gone already. 


“ The 
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The Meteor and the Visit of Prince Henry 


The Prince and the Emperor.......... New Orleans Times-Democrat 
Emperor William is never so good-tempered 
and cheery, so thoroughly to his advantage, as 
when he has his brother near him. In fact, those 
who know anything about the condition of affairs 
at the court of Berlin are aware that real and 
lasting affection exists between the two men. 
And that things should be thus speaks as highly 
for one brother as it does for the other. Indeed 
it gives evidence of the warm-heartedness, I 
might almost say the magnanimity, of the Kaiser’s 
character. For everything that could possibly 
have contributed to render William jealous of his 
brother has been done. Henry was always 
favored at the expense of his elder brother by 
his father and mother, by the entire imperial 
family, and by the court of Berlin previous to 
William’s accession to the throne. In fact the 
late emperor gave a striking expression of his 
preference for his younger son when, at the time 
of Henry’s marriage, he, after affectionately em- 
bracing him, pressed into his hand a slip of paper 
—he could speak no longer, owing to the awful 
malady which carried him off—on which he had 
written: “ You, at least, have never given me a 
moment’s sorrow, and will make as good a hus- 
band as you have been a loving son.” And when 
soon after this Frederick breathed his last, it was 
found that he had left the major part of his 
fortune either to Henry directly, or to Empress 
Frederick in trust for this, his favorite son. 

This privileged position in the affection of his 
parents, and it may be added in the hearts of the 
German people, is due in a large measure to 
Prince Henry’s education. He was brought up, 
so to speak, at sea to a profession which is of all 
others the one which calls forth the best qualities, 
develops manliness and diminishes pride and 
affectation. Before he was twenty years of age 
he had twice circumnavigated the globe, visiting 
every corner of the earth, and carrying the flag 
of Germany into regions where it had never been 
seen before. This in itself was sufficient to in- 
terest Germans in the young prince, the first of 
his house to seek adventures in such far distant 
climes, and this healthy, manly, interesting mode 
of life was compared to his advantage with the 
somewhat dissipated existence of most young 
German princes doing duty as army officers at 
Berlin and in other Teuton capitals. 

Every now and again stories reached the public 
through the press of feats of gallantry performed 
by the royal sailor, such as the plunging over- 
board once in a squall, and at another time in 


shark-infested waters, to save drowning sailors, 
while every incident which thus became known 
concerning the young prince served to confirm 
his countrymen in the belief that he was endowed 
in an altogether exceptional degree with those 
qualities which we are so fond of ascribing to 
“those who go down to the sea in ships.” These 
long sea voyages had moreover the effect of keep- 
ing him clear of all those court and political in- 
trigues with which the throne at Berlin is sur- 
rounded as with a very network; intrigues, I may 
add, which have been devoted to many a futile 
endeavor to create mischief between the two 
brothers. 

Since his return from China the two brothers 
have been more intimate than ever. Henry is the 
very life of the court of Berlin, as he is extremely 
fond of making fun, even at the expense some- 
times of his majesty, especially about the exces- 
sively earnest attitude which William assumes so 
often with regard to the most trivial questions. 
Absolutely unconventional, save on his own quar- 
ter-deck, he carries about with him an atmosphere 
of brightness and breeziness which is almost as 
infectious and as bracing as a whiff of sea air. 
For all his love of skylarking and the freedom 
of his manners, his name has never been asso- 
ciated with any questionable rumors, even in a 
capital where gossip of that description is so 
prevalent as Berlin. Certainly there are plenty 
of stories current about the pranks that he has 
played. But these are all of an innocent and 
boyish character, and the prince’s reputation as 
a healthy-minded gentleman and as a perfect hus- 
band stands absolutely above reproach. He 
creates the impression of the most complete 
wholesomeness. His six feet of well-set-up man- 
hood, his bright eyes and clear tanned skin, seem 
the outward and visible signs of a thoroughly 
clean and sound mind. Common sense, frankness, 
fearlessness, dignity and kindness are written in 
his every feature in a way that reminds one vivid- 
ly of his lamented father, while the easy move- 
ments of an athletic body, always apparently in 
the pink of condition, are evidently allied to the 
smooth serenity of a mind confident in itself, but 
modest with the humility of knowledge. 





Fighting Bob and the Prince* .........-.0.0+seeceees Robley D. Evans 


At a reception given on board of the German 
battle-ships on the Sunday after our arrival, I had 
an interesting experience. When I went over the 

*From A Sailor's Log. By Robley D. Evans. 
D. Appleton & Co., New York. 
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side I found a large company, most of them danc- 
ing. As I was not a dancing man, I stood to one 
side to be out of the way, and entered into con- 
versation with a young, clean-cut German captain 
who spoke English perfectly. It was soon evident 
to me that he was brilliant in his profession, and 
we engaged in a rather sharp professional talk. 
I did not agree with the captain, whose name I 
had not caught, and did not hesitate to speak my 
mind—nor did he. After a time he said he would 
be glad to present me to his wife, which he did, 
and I found her a very charming and attractive 
woman. Of course I had not caught her name 
either, and, after talking with her half an hour, 
I noticed that a good many people seemed to be 
waiting to speak to her, so I took myself off to 
the smoking apartment to enjoy a cigar. When 
I entered Admiral Knorr greeted me, and said: 
‘Evans, the prince says you are a good fellow, 
and he wants the emperor to know you.” I re- 
plied: “ My dear admiral, I haven’t seen the 
prince, and don’t know him.” “ Well,” he said, 
“you ought to know him; you have been talking 
shop with him for half an hour, and I don’t know 
what you have been saying to the princess during 
your conversation with her.” _ 

I had been talking with two of the most de- 
lightful people I ever met, Prince Henry and the 
Princess Irene, without knowing in the least who 
they were, and I certainly told them both exactly 
what I thought about the different things we ‘dis- 
cussed. The prince was in his uniform as a cap- 
tain in the navy, and commanded the vessel on 
which the reception was given. I afterward saw 
much of both of them, and was ‘indebted to them 
for much courtesy, and the better I knew them 
the more I saw in them to admire. It was no 
doubt owing to the courtesy of Prince Henry 
that his brother, the Emperor, gave me such 
marks of his distinguished consideration. The 
Princess Irene came several times to the New 
York, and seemed always interested and pleased 
with her visits. 


The Old and the New Meteor......sssccssccsvvsereess New York Press 
THE OLD 

It is quite natural that the Emperor, enthusias- 
tic as he is on all matters pertaining to his navy, 
should desire to perpetuate in his own private 
vessels the name of the most illustrious ship in 
imperial annals, the little cruiser Meteor, which 
won the glory of being the first German man-of- 
war to meet and beat an enemy’s ship in a fair 
and square yardarm to yardarm duel. What the 
name of Kearsarge is in American naval annals 
that of Meteor is in those of Germany. In fact, 
there is the very wusest possible resemblance in 
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the surroundings and conditions of the fight in 
which the little Prussian ship won her fame and 
the immortal duel of the Kearsarge and Alabama 
which took place half a dozen years earlier. 
THE CHALLENGE 

On the outbreak of the Franco-Prussian War, 
in August, 1870, the bulk of the German navy 
was closely blockaded in the Baltic ports by the 
overwhelmingly superior force of the French 
fleets. At the time there were absent on foreign 
stations only four small cruisers, of which the 
Meteor was one, being the only representative of 
the German navy in the South Atlantic. The 
other three ships were soon closely blockaded, 
one at Fayal and two in Japanese ports, but the 
little Meteor managed to evade the vigilance of 
the French squadrons and to keep the freedom of 
the sea until November 7, when she ran into the 
harbor of Havana and found there at anchor the 
French dispatch boat Bouvet, whose path she had 
frequently crossed during her cruises in Carib- 
bean waters. The Meteor had hardly come to 
anchor when the French mail steamer Nouveau 
Monde started outbound for Havre, and the 
Meteor slipped her moorings and started in pur- 
suit. Off the Morro, however, the Frenchman, 
seeing that he was pursued, put back and both 
vessels returned to port, where Captain Fran- 
guet of the Bouvet, incensed at the German’s 
audacious attempt to capture the Nouveau Monde 
right under his nose, delivered a challenge to 
Commander Kumor of the Meteor to meet him 
three marine miles off shore and fight it out to a 
finish. The challenge was instantly accepted and 
the news was greeted with cheers by the crew of 
the Meteor, the rest of the day being devoted to 
preparations for the combat. The Bouvet at once 
went to sea, to await off the harbor the expiration 
of the twenty-four hours which, according to in- 
ternational agreement, must elapse between the 
departures of vessels of belligerent nations from 
a neutral port. Captain General De Rodas was 
officially informed of the impending duel and 
signified his intention of going out to the battle- 
ground, accompanied by the Spanish fleet, to see 
that neutrality was not infringed and, if neces- 
sary, to extend aid to the wounded. 

THE DUEL 

About noon on November 8th, the twenty-four 
hours’ time limit was up, and the Meteor steamed 
ovt past Morro Castle in search of her antagonist. 
Soon after leaving the harbor the Bouvet was 
sighted far to the northward and was soon seen 
to turn and head for the Meteor. When three 
miles off shore Captain General de Rodas sig- 
naled to the captain of the Meteor that he was 
beyond the neutral line, and could begin the 
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combat as soon as he came within range. The 
ships continued to approach each other rapidly 
until, when about five miles distant from the coast, 
they were only about a quarter of a mile apart. 
Then the Bouvet began the action by firing five 
shots in rapid succession, none of which, however, 
took serious effect. The Meteor responded with 
her less numerous but heavier battery, and soon 
both vessels were enveloped in smoke clouds. The 
sea was perfectly calm, and the wind too light to 
clear away the smoke, so that both combatants 
continued for half an hour to fire almost at 
random. 

Suddenly through the smoke cloud the Bouvet 
loomed up close alongside the Metoer. Captain 
Franguet had decided to take advantage of the 
superior strength of his crew by laying his enemy 
aboard and “ carrying” her in the good old-fash- 
ioned way with cutlass, pike and boarding ax. 
Commander Kumor had barely time to pipe all 
hands to repel boarders when the Bouvet crashed 
into him. Unluckily for the gallant Frenchman, 
whose men were all along the rail ready to leap 
upon the German’s deck, the shock of the collision 
was so great that it brought down his main and 
mizzen masts by the run and the tangle of wreck- 
age hanging over the side made boarding impos- 
sible. While the ships were in this position a 
lucky shot from the Meteor went through the 
Bouvet’s boiler, completely disabling her, and she 
would undoubtedly have been forced to surrender 
had it not been that some of her own fallen rig- 
ging fouled the screw of the Meteor, rendering 
her also completely helpless. Captain Franguet 
finally got clear, and seeing no chance of success- 
fully continuing the combat in his disabled condi- 
tion hoisted sail on his foremast and headed for 
the harbor, both vessels continuing to fire at each 
other, while the Germans made frantic efforts to 
clear their screw and if possible head off the 
enemy’s retreat. They had just succeeded in 
getting under way and were steaming toward the 
Bouvet when the latter reached the neutral line, 
and a gun from the Spanish flagship gave warn- 
ing that the combat must cease. Apparently 
none the worse for her encounter, the Meteor 
steamed triumphantly into Havana, passing on 
the way the Bouvet, which was towed in by a 
tug. Captain General de Rodas highly compli- 
mented the captains of both vessels on the gal- 
lantry they had displayed, but unhesitatingly 
awarded the palm of victory to Commander 
Kumor of the Meteor. The whole combat lasted 
exactly one hour, and was most stubbornly con- 
tested. The Meteor lost two men killed and 
three wounded, the loss of the Bouvet being one 
man killed and nine wounded. The Emperor can 


wish no better fortune to his splendid new yacht 
than that her peaceful victories shall be as com- 
plete as was that of her prototype. 

THE NEW METEOR 

The Meteor, as the yacht will be christened, 
will be the largest vessel of her type afloat and 
the most luxurious of sailing craft, if luxury can 
be had with cramped quarters and almost. every- 
thing sacrificed to lightness, speed and strength. 
On the waterline the yacht is 120 feet, and she 
is 160 feet over all. Her extreme beam is 27 
feet, depth 18 feet 8 inches and draught 15 feet. 
Her foremast will be 100 feet long, mainmast 107 
feet, and mainboom 86 feet. It is thought she will 
carry, when in racing trim, about 12,000 square 
feet of canvas, and her designers confidently ex- 
pect her to carry the Emperor to victory. 

THE EMPEROR'S BATH 

The main saloon is in the center of the vessel, 
and will be twenty feet long and the width of 
the yacht. The dining table will seat two dozen 
persons, and in the saloon will be couches, an 
open fireplace, a piano, music rack and writing 
desk. ‘The Emperor’s stateroom is just aft of the 
saloon, and will contain only a brass bedstead, 
wardrobe and writing desk. Leading from the 
stateroom is his private bathroom. This room 
has two doors, one leading from the stateroom of 
the Emperor and the other from that of his valet, 
which is just aft of the bathroom. As the room 
is very small it has been found necessary to sink 
the bathtub into the floor so as to permit the 
doors to be opened. The floor is of tiling, into 
which is fitted a trap door which covers the entire 
bathtub so completely that when it is down close 
examination would be necessary to find out what 
is beneath it. As it would be somewhat awkward 
for the Emperor to crawl into his tub without 
danger of falling, should the yacht be pitching, 
a brass railing is fitted to the under side of the 
trap door. In the bathroom there also will be a 
handsome washstand, with receptacles for every- 
thing necessary to the toilet of the Emperor, down 
to the silver holders which might contain curlers 
or other appliances with which to trim that won- 
derful mustache. 

On the port side of the yacht, opposite the 
stateroom of the Emperor, will be three smaller 
rooms for guests, and aft of these is a vestibule 
and stairway leading to a steel deck house, which 
can be used in rough weather. There is a chart- 
room alongside the stairway, and in the after part 
of the yacht will be a cabin for women. 

In the forward part of the yacht, of course, are 
the galleys, forecastle and rooms for the ship’s 
officers, and on the side, rooms for the sailing 
master, mate, boatswain and two stewards. Di- 
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rectly forward of the saloon will be the Emperor’s 
galley. Great care also is being taken with this, 
though almost equal care has been taken to give 
the officers and men as good accommodations 
and as much room as possible. 


Ma Gir, DOR Ba00 BE an ss cn ccicsccens coseccosecosecs F. P. Dunne 

“It’s goin’ to be gr-reat times f’r us Germans 
whin Prince Hinnery comes over,” said Mr. 
Dooley. 

“ By the way,” said Mr. Hennessy with an air 
of polite curiosity, “what relation’s he to th’ 
impror iv Germany? Is he th’ son or th’ nev- 
vew?” 

“He’s nayther,” said Mr. Dooley. “ Th’ Im- 
pror has no sons that I iver heerd iv. If he had 
a son he’d be a steam injine. No, sir, this man 
is th’ Impror’s brother, Hinnery or Fians. I 
don’t exactly know what th’ usual jooties iv an 
impror’s brother is. I know what an impror has 
to do. His wurruk’s cut out fr him. I cud fill 
th’ job mesilf to me own satisfaction an’ th’ on’y 
wan an impror has to plaze is himsilf. Th’ Ger- 
man Impror frequently mintions another but on’y 
in th’ way iv politeness. I know what an impror’s 
jooties is but I don’t know what an impror’s broth- 
er has to do ex officio, as Hogan says. .But this 
boy Hinnery or Hans has more wurruk thin a 
bartinder in a prohibition town. He’s a kind iv 
a travelin’ agent f’r th’ big la-ad. His bag is ready 
packed ivry night, he sleeps like a fireman with 
his pants in his boots beside his bed an’ they’se 
a thrap dure alongside th’ cradle f’r him to slide 
down to th’ first flure. He’s no more thin got to 
sleep whin th’ three ilivens sounds on th’ gong. 
In Hinnery leaps to th’ pantaloons, down th’ lad- 
dher he goes pullin’ up his suspinders with wan 
hand an’ puttin’ on his hat with th’ other an’ 
off he is f’r Corea or Chiny or Booloochistan at 
a gallop. His brother stands at th’ dure an’ 
hollers farewell to him. ‘Go, Hinnery,’ he says. 
“Go, my dear brother, to th’ land iv perpetchooal 
sunshine an’ knock in nails f’r to hang up th’ Ger- 
man armor,’ he says. ‘ Knock in th’ nails an’ if 
ye happen to hit ye’ersilf on th’ thumb, swear on’y 
be th’ German Mike an’ raymimber ye done it f’r 
me,’ he says. ‘I will remain at home an’ conthrol 
th’ rest iv th’ wurruld with th’ assistance iv that 
German Providence that has been as kind to us 
as we desarve an’ that we look, up to as our akel,’ 
he says. An’ Hinnery goes away. He thravels 
o’er land an’ sea, be fire an’ flood an’ field. He’s 
th’ ginooyine flyin’ Dutchman. His home is in 
his hat. He hasn’t slept all night in a bed f’r tin 

*Copyright, 1902, by Robert Howard Russell. 
By kind permission of the publisher. 
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years. "Tis Hinnery this an’ Hinnery that; Hin- 
nery up th’ Nile an’ Hinnery to Injy; Hinnery 
here an’ Hinnery there. Th’ cuffs iv his shirt is 
made iv th’ time cards iv railroads. Ivry time 
they’se a change in schedool he ordhers new 
shirts. He knows th’ right iv way fr’m Berlin to 
Ballymachoo; he speaks all known languages, an’ 
ivrywhere he goes he makes a frind or an inimy, 
which is th’ same thing to th’ Germans. He 
carries a sample case undher wan arm an’ a gun 
undher th’ other, an’ if ye don’t like Rhine wine 
perhaps ye’ll take lead. On sicond considhera- 
tions he won’t shoot ye but he’ll sell ye th’ Krupp. 
They’se more where it come fr’m. 

“T tell ye, Hinnissy, this Impror or Kaiser iv 
Germany is a smart man. I used to think ’twas 
not so. Oh, he’s good. He'll do all right, that 
German man. In high di-plomacy, he’s what in 
low di-plomacy wud be called a happy jollier. 
But he knows that if a man’s always slappin’ ye 
on th’ back, ye begin to think he’s weak; so he 
first shakes his fist undher ye’er nose an’ thin 
slaps ye on th’ back. Sometimes he does both at 
th’ same time. And he’s got th’ thrue jollier’s 
way iv provin’ to ye that he’s ye’er frind alone 
an’ th’ deadly inimy iv all others. He’s got th’ 
Czar iv Rooshya hypnotized, th’ King of England 
hugged to a standstill, an’ th’ Impror iv China in 
tears. An’ he’s made thim all think th’ first thing 
annywan knows, he’ll haul off an’ swing on wan 
iv th’ others. 

“So, havin’ fixed ivrything up in Europe, he 
cast his eyes on this counthry, an’ says he: ‘I 
think I’ll have to dazzle thim furriners somewhat. 
They’ve got a round-headed man fr presidint 
that was born with spurs on his feet an’ had a 
cartridge-belt f’r a rattle, an’ some day his goolash 
won’t agree with him an’ he’ll call th’ bluff I’ve 
been makin’ these manny years. What’ll I do to 
make thim me frinds so that ’twud be like settin’ 
fire to their own house to attackt me? Be hivens, 
I’ve got it. They’re a dimmycratic people. I'll 
sind thim a prince. They can’t keep him out, an’ 
whin he lands, th’ German popylation ‘Il come 
out an’ get up schootzenfists f’r him an’ me fellow 
impror acrost th’ say’ll see how manny iv thim 
there ar-re an’ he’ll think twict befure he makes 
faces at me. F’r, wanst a German, always a Ger- 
man, be it iver so far,’ he says. ‘I'll sind him Hin- 
nery. Hinnery! Turn in th’ alarm fr Hinnery,’ 
he says. Hinnery slides down th’ pole an’ th’ 
Impror says: ‘ Brother, catch th’ night boat f’r 
America an’ pay a visit to whativer king they 
have there. Take along annywan ye like an’ as 
manny thrunks as ye plaze. Don’t ring. Back th’ 
dhray again th’ front dure an’ hurl ye’ersilf into 
th’ first bedroom ye see.’” 
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Newspaper Verse: 


-..W. D. Nesbit.... 


Nicaragua’s getting ready for the awful crash of 
war, 

And an up-to-date equipment’s what she’s adver- 
tising for. 

She will need some new typewriters—say a dozen 
and a half— 

And some rubber dies for printing every hero’s 
autograph; 

Also half a dozen portraits of the Generals to run 

In the papers—and it may be she'll conclude to buy 
a gun. 


Nicaragua's Preparations . Baltimore American 


Then ske’ll need a ten of paper, of the right type- 
writer size, 

And a million yards of gold braid to delight the 
female eyes, 

And a case or two of hardtack, with a lot of em- 
balmed beef, 

And the treasury needs money—this requirement is 
the chief. 

As there’ll have to be some shooting—if the troops 
have any fun— 

It might be that Nicaragua will at last secure a 
gun. 


Some fountain pens, and pencils, and a lot of mod- 
ern maps, 

And a gross of proclamations, with some powder, 
too, perhaps— 

Then will rise “El Libertado,” or “ El Invin- 


cintador,” 

And he'll say that he is ready, let them fetch along 

_ the war! 

Nicaragua’s getting ready—all the planning is not 
done— 

And before the war is finished she may go and 
rent a gun. 

The Banner of the Pork and Soap..... W Irwin.... 8. F. News Letter 


Tremble, ye monarchs on your thrones, 
From Caucasus to Pyrenees, 
Ye kings effete who hold each seat 
By dint of ancient pedigrees, 
Behold, the Yankee has arrived— 
Resign your jobs, abandon hope 
Before the splendor of his arms, 
The Banner of the Pork and Soap. 


Across your border see them come 
All jingling bolts and shingle nails, 

The Yankee dish-pan is their drum, 
Their ordinance is cotton bales. 

With Yankee shoes and Yankee booze, 
With Yankee corn and Yankee rope, 
They scale your walls and hail your halls 

Beneath the flag of Pork and Soap. 


From Tartary came Ghengis Khan, 
Came Hengist once from Northland wild, 
The Normans bore their arms of yore 
To overthrow the Saxon’s child— 
But what a sign of war is this 
Across old Europe’s horoscope, 
When Yankee warriors bear afield 
The Banner of the Pork and Soap! 





Selections Grave and Gay 


What boots your fast decaying pomp, 
What boots you blazoned banners furled?— 
The business man American 
Is making tooth-picks for the world, 
The van of Trade has battered in 
The frontier walls of King and Pope, 
While crowns and scepters fall to earth 
Before the Sign of Pork and Soap. 


In the Palace of the Czar........ccssececeseneee Baltimore American 


The Czar was lounging on the throne, 
The doctor paced the hallski, 

When through the palace came a faint 
And feeble sort of squallski. 

The doctor hurried to the Czar 
And cried: “I wish you joyski, 

You are once more a papavitch, 
But—it is not a boyski.” 


The Czar laid down his sceptrevitch, 
And said: “It makes me sickski 

To think that it is not for me 
To play with little Nickski. 

‘Tis bad enough to walk the floor 
When teethovitch anneyski, 

But it would not affect me so 
If it had been a boyski.” 


The Czar walked to the palace gate, 
Unheeding bomb or mineski, 

And nailed thereon a very. big 
And boldly lettered signski. 

The subjects cried the Russian for 
The French “ Vive le Roiski,” 

Then read the signski, which announced 
This: 
WANTED HERE— 

ONE BOYSKI. 


The Giggliag Gitl. ccccccccccccccccsoccccovcccccecoocscess Denver Post 


If you tell her she’s modest or tell her she’s vain, 
She'll giggle. 
She heeds not the fact that it gives you a pain, - 
That giggle. 
Though you may address her in serious key, 
Make speech that presents no occasion for glee, 
Or even for smiling, her answer will be 
A giggle. 


She runs to the door when her Chawley boy rings 
And giggles. 

While helping him take off his cold winter things 
She giggles. 

When seated for sparking within the bright rays 

Of dollar per gas or the grate’s cheery blaze 

She answers the sugary things that he says 
With giggles. 


In church if she catches a girly chum’s eye, 
She giggles. 
There’s no provocation, she doesn’t know why, 
Just giggles. 
Sne’ll arch up her eyebrows like the back of the cat 
That stands off the dog in the rear of the flat 
And give her eyelashes a humorous bat 
And giggle. 














NEWSPAPER VERSE: SELECTIONS GRAVE AND GAY 


If called to the bier of a dead, silent friend, 
She’d giggle. 

If Gabriel’s trump should bring time to an end, 
She’d giggle. 

If up to the great judgment bar she were led 

To list to her fate with the quick and the dead 

She’d think it was funny and shake her fool head 
And giggle. 


The Happy, Happy Farmer..... &. E. Kiser....Chicago Record-Herald 


Oh, the happy, happy farmer, who lives seven miles 
from town, 

Has no furnace in the basement that must now be 
shaken down; 

He doesn’t have to hurry out to catch the train 
and then 

Work behind a desk and worry as the slave of 
other men; 

No superior berates him for the small mistakes he 


makes, 

He is not denied employment for the little rule he 
breaks. 

And he needn’t, when he’s weary from the duties 
of the day, 


Hurry to some distant station, dodging footpads on 
the way. 


Oh, the happy, happy farmer, he just hustles out 
of bed ; 

And goes shivering for the kindling, which he 
chops out in the shed; 

Then, while maw is getting breakfast, he runs out 
to milk the cows 

And to pry the frozen hay up from dusty, musty 
mows; 

Oh, he milks away at Bossy and his hands are 
cracked and sore, 

But he thinks with kindly pity of the pale clerk in 
the store, 

And he curries down the horses and at last, all 
hairy, goes 

In to breakfast, with the odor of the stable in his 
nose. 


Oh, the happy, happy farmer doesmt have to pay 
a cent 

Te a landlord who is heartless when lie-comes to 
claim his rent; 

The luckless clerk is worried when some other man 
than he 

Is promoted to a station where he knows he ought 
to be, 

And his wife—his poor wife—nags him. just be- 
cause she cannot fly 

To a perch beside some neighbor who is roosting 
rather high; 

He must walk an aisle from morning till they close 
the doors at night, 

And go home to find the water in the laundry 
frozen tight. 


Oh, the happy, happy farmer wades in snow up to 
his knees 

Out to where the wintry demons have been over- 
turning trees, 

And he chops and nearly freezes while the mad 
winds howl away, 

And the echoes of his mauling ring among the 
trees all day; 
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The snow gets in his boot-tops and the frost bites 
at his ears, 

While the noises he produces are the only sounds 
he hears, 

And at night he thaws the pump loose and goes 
out to do the chores, 
Where the snow, in long, 

through the stable doors. 


thin ridges, filters 


Oh, the happy, happy farmer, what a careless life 
he leads! 

Instead of always buying, he just raises what he 
needs; 

His neighbors don’t ignore him if he’s not as rich 
as they— . 

All he has to do is work to keep the old gray 
wolves away; 

The coal man and the plumber never crowd him to 
the wall, 

He just keeps forever paying for farm implements, 
that’s all; 

And at night he needn’t dress and blow three dol- 
lars for the treat 

Of beholding a performance that’s worth fifty cents 
a seat. 


PE TE snsdidvcuiscsssnnsessubasdiedbbeceseusecanens Life 


Simple Simon went a-fishing 
For to catch a trout, 

He spied a sign “ No Fishing Here” 
And there pulled sixty out! 


Civilization........+++. Se Ge Bieccesccccss Baltimore American 


The Ameer of Afghanistan 
Will not be civilized; 

Our customs and our attributes 
To him are things despised. 

Oh, mighty Habib Ullah Khan, 
Why linger in the dark? 

Do you not yearn to dare the stern 
Policeman in the park? 


Do you not crave the thrilling joy 
Of dodging trolley cars, 

Or reading Sunday papers, with 
Their messages from Mars? 

Do you not think it would be grand 
To write things to the press? 

And have you never cared to watch 
The changing styles in dress? 


If you would but be civilized 
~ Much knowledge would you gain. 
To-day you cannot fight the trust, 
Or even miss a train. 
You cannot fool with politics, 
Or wear the latest tie, 
Nor does the tale historical 
In bookstores smite your eye. 


You have no servant question to 
Make trouble in your home; 

You may not jeer the brewer for 
Providing too much foam. 

Get busy, Hahib Ullah Khan! 
If you were civilized, 

You'll find more brands of trouble than 
You ever have surmised. 
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In the World of Religious Thought 


Eastern Religions in America....Frederique Seeger....Metropolitan 


One of the dreams of the-present age is the 
establishing of a harmony of religions. - The 
effort to realize it has taken form in conferences 
and congresses held at various times and places 
during recent years, the most noteworthy of which 
was the Congress of Religions held in connection 
with the Columbian Exposition at Chicago in 
1893. Participating in that great conference on 
the religio-philosophic progress of the world were 
representatives of the thought which has been 
developing in India since long before the dawn 
of Christianity, or its parent faith, the religion 
of the Hebrews. There came to America, with 
the delegation of Oriental religionists that visited 
Chicago, an impulse toward the study and practice 
of their philosophy which was so far from being 
transitory that it has developed in power, until 
there is now a well-defined and growing move- 
ment which may yet make our country central 
in the realization of the dream. 

SOCIETIES IN AMERICA 


The Vedanta Society of New York City was 
incorporated in 1900, and since its incorporation 
a weekly lecture has been given at the Carnegie 
Lyceum, and other halls in New York and else- 
where, by Swami Abedananda. He receives no 
remuneration for his services, but is provided for 
by the society here. His lectures are attended 
by about three hundred people. Another of the 
Vedanta agencies in this country is the Shanti 
Ashrama, located near the Lick Observatory in 
California. The American Maha-Bodhi Society, 
with headquarters in Chicago, represents Bud- 
dhism in this country. It works in fellowship 
with the Maha-Bodhi Society of Ceylon and In- 
dia, and in its character is international and un- 
sectarian. The work of the Maha-Bodhi societies 
is to familiarize the people with the doctrines of 
Buddhism; to encourage a sympathetic exchange 
of thought between Buddhists and Christians in 
order to secure a better understanding; and to 
publish appropriate literature and in other ways 
to advance the study of psychology, social science, 
and the moral significance of the laws of nature, 
with the intention of applying them to our daily 
lives, and to add generally in the elevation of 
mankind. One of the aims of these societies is 
to advance the educational movement in India. 
COMMON ORIGIN OF BRAHMANISM AND BUDDHISM 

While there are six systems of East Indian 
philosophy, only the two herein mentioned have 
many followers in India to-day. Both are derived 
from the Vedas, and their origin can be found in 





the Upanishads, the remote sources of all East 
Indian philosophers, wherein exists a system 
upon which human speculative thought seems to 
have reached its acme in Vedanta. This, it is 
asserted, is the most ancient system of philosophy 
in India, its name, Vedanta, meaning literally 
“end of wisdom.” Buddhism and the Vedanta 
philosophy are eminently pure religions, based 
not merely on speculation, but also on scientific 
knowledge. The upper classes in India are highly 
intelligent, pure-minded and moral. Their spir- 
itual teachers not only understand the human 
mind spiritually, but know, far better than we, 
through the study of the several “ Yogas,” how 
to direct the currents of the mind as well as of 
the body into proper channels. This enabies 
them to teach control of human passions. The 
East Indian people, therefore, do not need a new 
religion. What they need is the opportunity to 
educate their children in a practical way, for this 
people lacks practicability. Several American 
ladies are interested in the work of education 
which is required there. 
BUDDHIST ALTAR AT SAN FRANCISCO 

The first Buddhist altar in America was erected 
in San Francisco. Services were held at first 
in a back parlor of a residence in that city. Now 
the building has become the property of the 
Buddhist society, and services are held regularly, 
the congregation being in charge of the Rev. I. 
Mazuki, a Japanese Buddhist. Behind this move- 
ment is the wealth and power of the Shin Minto 
sect of the Japanese Buddhists, the richest in all 
Nippon, the most influential and the most liberal. 
The United States is not alone to be the field of 
this singular missionary campaign. As rapidly 
or as slowly as may be, the disciples of Buddha 
will be moving eastward—are even now moving 
—-to every place among those nations which tol- 
erate individual choice of faith, there to set up the 
shrine of Siddartha and to worship him, inducing 
others—white, black, or yellow—to worship him 
also according to the belief of Jo-do, or the Pure- 
Land sect, preaching and teaching and obeying 
the law of Karma. Karma corresponds to our 
idea of punishment for sins, but is eminently the 
result of our own actions through nature—not 
punishment by God as a personality, excepting 
as by the operation of laws made by him. 

BUDDHIST MISSIONS TO AMERICANS 

Missionary work was begun in San Francisco 

in 1899 by two Japanese priests, and a few months 


‘later, in 1900, the Dharma-Sangha of Buddha was 


incorporated under the laws of California. Its 
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members recognize the universal nature of the 
law of life and being; of religion; and of the 
divine nature in man as set forth in the Tri-Pitaka 
of the Buddha Sakyamum, showing the law of life 
to be the object of faith, religion, science, and phi- 
losophy, harmonizing the spiritual and human 
nature in man, and bringing all men into bonds of 
fellowship, uniting all humanity in the universal 
spirit of truth. The object of the organization is 
to establish the kingdom of righteousness by the 
fusion into one of all forms of religion, in order 
to promote scientific philosophical research and 
advance the physical, intellectual, and moral or 
spiritual welfare of the race. At Sacramento the 
Buddhists worship in a temple of their own, sim- 
ple in design, and built at a cost of six thousand 
dollars. At Fresno there is also a mission. Each 
mission in America has several hundred ad- 
herents. 
BRAHMANISM AND BUDDHISM COMPARED 


Vedantists and Buddhists hold similar views 
on many points in religion, but differ radically 
in some. The Vedantist is a fearless idealist, and, 
as a monist, denies the reality of anything but the 
one Brahman—the Universal Spirit—which is to 
account for the whole of the phenomenal world. 
He believes that he is a part of God. Buddhists, 
on the contrary, believe in the existence of the 
individual soul, which becomes one with the 
Absolute upon reaching Nirvana, a state of per- 
fection corresponding to that of the angels in the 
Christian heaven. Vedantists believe in Buddha 
as one of the incarnations of God, but they do not 
consider themselves Buddhists. They are looked 
upon as “extremists” by the Buddhists. The 
latter do not deny the reality of sense-perception, 
as the Vedantists do. On the contrary, they make 
all allowance for sense-pleasure, merely warning 
us not to attach ourselves too strongly to any- 
thing in life upon earth. The attainment of God- 
consciousness is the aim of both Buddhist and 
Vedantist, but the latter, in trying to attain the 
state of oneness with God, endeavors to rise above 
all sense-pleasure and to remain free from all 
earthly attachments. He denies that he is ascetic, 
although accused of asceticism by other East 
Indian sects. Buddha denounced asceticism, al- 
though he warned his disciples against a too great 
love of pleasure. A ground for the Vedantist’s 
advocacy of non-attachment to anything is that 
all men are equally his brothers. In one sense the 
Buddhist is as fully an altruist, but he does not 
go to the extreme of self-abnegation which 
enters into the Vedantic system. Reincarnation 
is one of the doctrines common to both the phi- 
losophies here under review. It appears unten- 
able to many who otherwise incline toward these 
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pure religions of the East. Nevertheless the idea 
of reincarnation is held by marry very intelligent 
and scientific-minded Americans, who hold with 
the Swamis that Christ, Krishna (the Christ of 
the Aryans, misnamed Hindus), born centuries 
before Christ, Buddha, and other great spiritual 
teachers, are only incarnations of the Great Uni- 
versal Mind, who comes to earth in human form 
to effect certain purposes for the good of man. 
The Vedanta philosopher, however, declares that 
all souls return to earth again and again. 


Tibetan Lamas Adventures in Tibet 


Tibet is the land of Lamas. What that means 
it is not very easy for us, in our Protestant en- 
vironment, to understand. The Lamas are monks. 
A hundred, or a thousand, or even five thousand 
of them, may be herded together, if not exactly 
under one roof, yet in one great building, whose 
ramifications root themselves like a fortress in the 
rocks, and whose walls and windows frown upon 
the surrounding fields. The rest of the timid 
Tibetans huddle in huts at the monastery gates, 
or till the soil and tend their flocks that the 
Lamas may live at ease. Deeper than the roots 
of the lamaseries sink into the rocks has the 
power of the Lamas lodged in the hearts of the 
people. Every family has at least one representa- 
tive in the cloisters. Often there are two, and not 
seldom three. It has been reckoned that every 
sixth person of the entire population is either a 
Lama or a Lama novitiate. The only education 
is monkish ; the only architecture that of the tem- 
ples and monasteries, which seem to grow out of 
the craggy heights on which they are perched; 
the one universal and unceasing religious rite the 
twirling of a “ prayer-wheel” and the mumbling 
of a meaningless sentence. 

THE CHIEF LAMA 

The Lama holds the people in the hollow of his 
hand, and many forces meet in that magnetic and 
masterful grip. Since his worshipers are in thou- 
sands, and it is only to those who are wealthy or 
of high degree that he can afford to address even 
a brief sentence or two, this is always done in a 
deep, hoarse voice, acquired by training in order 
to convey the idea that it emanates from maturity 
and wisdom. Seated cross-legged on a platform 
some six feet high, he is dressed to be worshiped 
in the usual colors of priesthood, red and yellow, 
and with bare arms, and holds a rod from the end 
of which hangs a tassel of silk, white, red, yellow, 
green, and blue. The pilgrim, coming in, ad- 
vances with folded hands as if in prayer, and, 


‘resting his head against the edge of the platform 


above him, mentally and hastily repeats the peti- 
tions he would have granted. The Dalai Lama 
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is understood to comprehend intuitively; he 
touches the pilgrim’s head with the bunch of silk 
in token of his blessing, and the worshiper is 
hurried out of the east door, only too happy if he 
has passed say half a minute in the presence. Per- 
sons of rank or substance are permitted to mount 
the platform and to perform obeisance there, re- 
ceiving the required blessing by actual touch of 
the Dalai Lama’s hand. 





Origin of Ancient Prayers .......ceeeereveeeees Machria (Beyreuth) 


The original text of the Lord’s Prayer is 
extracted from the Sermon on the Mount. It 
is found in the Gospel, Matthew vi. 3 to 9, and 
also in Luke xi. 2 to 4. According to the Am- 
monian sections and the ten canons of Eusebius 
the two texts are not exactly similar. In Mat- 
thew, for instance, we read “ Thy will be done 
as it is in Heaven,” while in Luke the texts says: 
“Thy will be done, as in Heaven, so in earth.” 
Besides the last sentence, “ For Thine is the 
kingdom, and the power, and the glory forever,” 
is missing in Luke. A closer analysis of the text 
shows also that in Luke and Matthew the words 
“debts” and “sins” are used for each other 
(Matthew vi. 12; Luke xi. 4). 

The first part of Hail Mary is from Luke i. 
28, the first words being “ Hail, thou that art 

” The second part, referring to “ Mary, 
Mother ‘of God,” was added at the council of 
Ephesus, presided by Cyril, Bishop of Alex- 
andria, in the absence of Pope Celestin, who was 
sick. This council was held in 431, during the 
reign of Theodosius II., to refute the errors of 
Nestorius, patriarch of Constantinople, who had 
said that the Virgin could not be the mother of 
God. Nestorius was sentenced to two years in 
exile. 

The beginning of the Credo was composed in 
330 at the council of Nicea, during the reign of 
Constantin the Great. The text ran to the words 
referring to the “ Holy Ghost” (credo in spiri- 
tum), which were added at the second council 
of Constantinople held in 390, under the reign 
of Theodosius the Great. 





Comparative Religion. ..H. Goodwin Smith...Amer. Jour. of Theology 


The science of comparative religion is probably 
making the most rapid advances of any branch 
of theological study at the present time. It is 
fostered by the fuller intercourse between nations 
and the sense of solidarity that is pervading the 
world. Its scope is increased by the discoveries 
of ancient religious records, by the translations of 
sacred books, and by anthropological studies of 
our day. Its bearing upon questions of doctrine 
is acknowledged more fully. Comparative reli- 





gion is not only the application of the scientific 
method to the historical religions, but it also 
should be the expression of an intelligent, candid, 
and hopeful Christian faith which believes in the 
providence of the All-Father, the light of the 
Logos, and the universal influences of the Spirit. 
The only adequate apologetic for the coming 
century, in the face of the world-wide problems, 
must include the recognition of the claims of com- 
parative religion. 

The study, however, is attended with many 
difficulties, some of which are peculiar to itself. 
It has been advocated and prosecuted by those 
who not only are “without prejudice” in favor 
of Christianity and revelation, but who have erect- 
ed upon its impartial plain masked batteries to 
attack the certainties of all religion. Indiffer- 
entists have given their approval, who are pleased 
to see all religions apparently reduced to the same 
level, as they believe in the authority of no reli- 
gion. The science has been passing through what 
may be termed the “slumming” stage, when 
well-dressed, cultivated seekers after novel sensa- 
tions have enjoyed themselves by personally in- 
specting the quaint religious habits and curious 
customs of the out-of-the-way portions of the 
human race. But objections which may properly 
be brought against the sincerity or seriousness 
of some investigators do not bear equally upon 
the value of the investigation. 

Yet in the science itself, when properly pur- 
sued, there are inherent difficulties. There are 
found the hindrances in the way of precision com- 
mon to all sciences which deal, not with the 
mechanism of the material world, but with the 
spontaneity and individualism of humanity. The 
thoughts and opinions of mankind are far less 
easy to classify than the shape of the cranium 
or the facial angle. It is probable that no set of 
opinions are more difficult to reduce to simplicity 
and system than those which concern man’s belief 
in invisible or supernatural powers. There is 
confusion and ambiguity in regard to some of the 
essential terms in the discussion, such as “ re- 
ligion ” itself, “ animism,” and the like. And to 
complete the intricacy of the problem, in the’ 
study of so-called “ primitive” religion not only 
must the actual beliefs of the savages be taken 
into consideration, but these beliefs are presented 
to us through the media of witnesses whose “ per- 
sonal equation ” is sometimes found to be a subtle 
and significant element in their testimony. The 
study of primitive religion is therefore the para- 
dise, or happy hunting-ground, for the man with 
a theory. Odd must the theory be that cannot 
find support and solace in some statements of 
travelers or missionaries. 
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By Stoyan Krstoff Vatralsky 


As the fact of a successful Islamic propaganda 
in America seems so incredible, the more so be- 
cause the teachers endeavor to pass it under an- 
other name, let me put together some reasons 
for calling the body of “Truth-Knowers” of 
Kenosha and Chicago a Mohammedan sect. 

PAINTS OF SIMILARITY 

It originated (in 1844) in a Mohammedan 
country, Persia. 

The founder of the sect was a zealous Mo- 
hammedan mystic, Ali Mohammed, called the 
Bab (1820-50), who claimed to be a lineal de- 
scendant according to the flesh, as well as in the 
spirit, of the great Arabian Mohammed. He also 
based all his teachings and reforms, all his fan- 
tastic claims, on the Koran and acknowledged 
Moslem traditions. His name and titles, given, 
assumed, or acquired (Haji Sayyid, Ali Moham- 
med, the Bab), are the most Mohammedan of 
Mohammedan names and titles. “ Sayyid” means 
that he is a descendant of the Prophet; “ Haji,” 
he has been on a pilgrimage to Mecca; “ Ali,” 
the name of Mohammed’s nephew, whom the 
Persians venerate on equality“with the Prophet; 
“ Mohammed ” does not require explanation ; and 
“ Bab,” or “ Bab-ed-Din,” is taken from the well- 
known Shiah belief connected with the Hidden 
Imam el-Mahdi. 

In accordance with his claims to preach pure 
Islamism, the Bab, like his successors in office, 
never hesitated to rate the Koran as a later, full- 
er, and superior revelation to that of the Bible, 
and to exalt his ancestor and predecessor Mo- 
hammed above Christ. 

The “ Truth-Knowers” believe, and in their 
“private lessons” teach, that Mohammed is a 
true prophet. 

The “ Truth-Knowers” recognize the Koran 
as the “ Book of God,” although they say that 
it has been corrupted, in which they agree with 
Shiah Mohammedans as against the Sunni. The 
sacred books of the sect cite the Koran only in 
support of their claims. . 

They have no ordained clergy, which is an- 
other Mohammedan characteristic. 

They hold their public meetings on Friday, 
which is the Moslem day for weekly public wor- 
ship. 

The Babists of Persia, who are in every par- 
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ticular identical with the American “Truth- 
Knowers,” not only meet on Friday, but worship 
with the Shiah Mohammedans in the ordinary 
mosques. 

The American Babists teach that the East, 
meaning the Moslem world, particularly Arabia, 
is the perennial source of all true knowledge and 
wisdom. Arabia’s moral and intellectual suprem- 
acy is an article of conviction firmly held by every 
devout Mohammedan the world over, and is one 
of the chief causes of their intellectual and moral 
stagnation. 

Their present head and headquarters, both of 
Persian Babists and American “ Truth-Knowers,” 
are in Mohammedan Turkey, namely, at Akka 
or Acre, Syria. 

The American propagandist brought this teach- 
ing from the Mohammedan Orient. “ From the 
Orient,” he writes, “ whence every preacher and 
prophet has appeared, I have been sent to teach 
this religion to the people of this country.” His 
name (Ibrahim Kheiralla) is characteristically 
Islamic. Ibrahim is the Arabic for Abrahim; 
Kheiralla is composed of two Arabic words: 
“kheir,” goodness, and “alla,” god. Allah is 
the Mohammedan name for God the world 
over. 

Hussein Ali, “the Splendor of Allah,” is the 
acknowledged spiritual head of Babism, whose 
pretensions to be a greater divinity than the Bab 
himself are recognized by most Babists, including 
the American branch, called by them in their 
secret teachings “the Manifestation ”—this the 
greatest authority among them calls Mohammed: 
“His Highness the Seal of the Prophets,” “ the 
King of the Elect,” “the Sun of Truth,” “the 
Sun of the Highest Horizon,” etc. In his “ Let- 
ter to the King of Persia” he declares that Bab- 
ism teaches nothing contrary to the Koran, “ the 
Book of God,” as he devoutly calls it, quoting 
verse after verse from it in support of his asser- 
tion. 

Finally, the Bab himself, like his successor, 
plainly calls it Islam; and, being its founder, he 
certainly ought to know. In his commentary on 
the Koran, Sura Joseph, Ali Mohammed says: 
“Whosoever denies Islam, Allah will not accept 
from him any of his actions in the day of 
the resurrection.” In plain words, no virtue will 
avail you before God, unless you are a Moham- 
medan. 
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Pygmies of the Great Congo Forest’ 


By Sir Harry H. Fohnston, K. C. B. 


The Congo forest shelters within its recesses 
at the present day those curious pygmy negroes 
who appear to be connected distantly with the 
Bushmen of South Africa. These pygmies were 
in all probability well known to the ancient Egyp- 
tions. Traders and slave traders who journeyed 
up the Nile from Egypt in ancient days, and who 
brought back curious beasts from the black man’s 
country, also returned with specimens of these 
little dwarfs. The pygmies also are written about 
by Herodotus, as everybody knows. The 
“cranes” with whom they fought were probably 
the ostriches of the Sudan. Persistent stories 
have been circulated from time to time of the 
existence of pygmy races or pygmy types in the 
forests of the Atlas Mountains in Northwest 
Africa. Still more remarkable, fossil remains in 
Sicily, Sardinia, and the Pyrenees would seem to 
indicate the existence in Mediterranean Europe 
at one time of a negrito type, and a rude statuette 
found in the Pyrenees, and attributed to the Stone 
Age, would seem to show that these pygmies 
lingered on long after the invasion of the country 
by superior races. 

HISTORICAL EXPLANATION OF THE GNOMES 

Other dwarf races of humanity, belonging to 
the white or the Mongolian species, may have in- 
habited Northern Europe in ancient times, or it 
is just possible that this type of pygmy negro 
which survives to-day in the recesses of inner 
Africa may even have overspread Europe in re- 
mote times. If it did, then the conclusion is irre- 
sistible that it gave rise to most of the myths and 
beliefs connected with gnomes, kobolds, and 
fairies. The demeanor and actions of the little 
Congo dwarfs at the present day remind one over 
and over again of the traits attributed to the 
brownies and goblins of our fairy stories. Their 
remarkable power of becoming invisible by adroit 
hiding in herbage and behind rocks, their prob- 
able habits in sterile or open countries of making 
their homes in holes and caverns, their mischie- 
vousness and their prankish good nature, all seem 
to suggest that it was some race like this which 
inspired most of the stories of Teuton and Celt 
regarding a dwarfish people of quasi-supernatu- 
ral attributes. The dwarfs of the Congo Forest 
can be good or bad neighbors to the big black 
people according to the treatment they receive. 
If their elfish depredations on the banana groves 
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or their occasional thefts of tobacco or maize 
are condoned, or even if they are conciliated by 
small gifts of such food left exposed where it 
can be easily taken, they will in return leave 
behind them in their nightly visitations gifts of 
meats and products of the chase, such as skins or 
ivory. I have been informed by some of the 
forest negroes that the dwarfs will occasionally 
steal their children, and put in their places pygmy 
babies of ape-like appearance—changelipgs, in 
fact—bringing up the children they have stolen 
in the dwarf tribe. These collections of pygmies, 
which one can scarcely call tribes, certainly ex- 
hibit from time to time individuals of ordinary 
stature, and with features not strongly resembling 
those of the pygmy type. 
TWO TYPES OF DWARFS 

The Congo pygmies appear to be divisible into 
two types, according to my own observations and 
to those of preceding travelers—one with a red- 
dish or yellowish-brown skin and a tendency to 
red in the head-hair, and the other a_black- 
skinned type with entirely black head-hair. It is 
possible that the original type of dwarf had a 
dirty brown skin, and a tendency to red both in 
the body and head-hair, and that this type mingled 
anciently with the first true negro invaders of the 
forest—a people with decidedly black skins—and 
produced a black type of dwarf, which now seems 
to exist conjointly with the red or yellow pygmy; 
that is to say, in the same family of pygmies there 
may be both types. In stature, perhaps, the black 
type tends to be slightly taller than the other. 
The tallest specimen of pygmy measured by me 
or by my assistants was about five feet in height; 
but the average altitude for men was four feet 
seven inches, and for women four feet two inches. 
Several of the men measured by me were only 
four feet two inches in height. One adult woman 
was just under four feet. There are two features 
which markedly distinguish these dwarfs from 
other negroes—the shape of the nose, and the 
long upper lip. The nose has a very low bridge, 
and is exceedingly broad. The upper lip, besides 
being long and prognathous, is not so much evert- 
ed as in the ordinary negro. The chin is very 
weak and receding. The neck is short, and the 
head is sunk rather between the shoulders, though 
not so markedly as in the ape-like types referred 
to in the first part of this article. The legs are 
short in proportion to the body, though they are 
usually sturdy little limbs. The feet are rather 
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large, and much inclined to turn in, with the big 
toes pointing inward when they are brought to- 
gether in a standing attitude. Hair on the face is 
present in many of the dwarfs. Some of the 
dwarfs have distinctly long beards, but I have 
myself seen only one with a beard of six inches 
in length. Belgians and Arabs who have traveled 
through the Congo forests have, however, assured 
me that they have met dwarfs at times who pos- 
sessed beards of considerable length. 

The dwarfs seldom wear anything in the way 
of ornament, and go about in their forests quite 
naked; but when in contact with negroes who 
wear a certain amount of clothing, the dwarfs will 
put on an apron of leaves or bark-cloth sufficient 
to serve the purposes of decency. Their ears are 
not pierced. The only esthetic adornment which 
they, appear to adopt is the piercing of two holes 
in the upper lip. Into the punctures they insert 
flowers, teeth, or porcupine quills. 


HOW THEY LIVE IN THE FOREST 


The dwarfs are excessively shy in the forest, 
and are only visited with the greatest difficulty. 
They usually seem at the present day to attach 
themselves in their communities to the outskirts 
of the tribes of big negroes, with whom they 
usually enter into friendly relations. For a white 
man to see them in their homes, it requires that 
one of these big negroes who is in friendly rela- 
tions with the pygmies should go out into the 
forest and call to them loudly and repeatedly be- 
fore a pygmy has sufficient confidence to show 
himself. Once their confidence is gained they 
will, no doubt, come in numbers. Even then it is 
extremely difficult to make inquiries of them con- 
cerning their life and customs. 

The Congo pygmies keep no domestic animals, 
and do not practice agriculture. They live en- 
tirely by hunting, and eat the flesh of monkeys, 
of almost all other beasts and birds which they 
capture in their snares or shoot with their arrows; 
and they also feed on certain grubs, on honey, 
and on the bee-grubs found in the honeycomb. 
They range the forests far and wide, indifferent 
whether they lose their way or not, since they 
sleep and feed in the forests, and are in a sense 
always at home. Seemingly they have only known 
the use of metal (iron) by their contact with 
negroes of superior race. Before this contact 
they seem to have used weapons and implements 
of wood, possibly also of stone. Even at the 
present day they not infrequently use wooden 
“arrows. 

_ Their huts are about four feet high and about 
four feet in diameter, and are usually built of 
withes or branches stuck into the ground at both 
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ends, in a semicircle. Over this framework of 
bent boughs a thatch of large leaves is laid on, 
and a small hole is left at the side, through which 
the little pygmy crawls in to lie on his bed of 
leaves. The husband and wife (they seldom 
marry more than one wife) may share the same 
hut, but the children as soon as they have left 
the breast are put each into little huts by them- 
selves. Some of these tiny habitations are 
absurdly small. 


NO LANGUAGE OF THEIR OWN 


The dwaris appear to have no language of their 
own, but simply to talk more or less imperfectly 
the tongue of the big negroes who are their near- 
est neighbors. Their pronunciation of these lan- 
guages is imperfect, and they are much given to 
replacing certain consonants by little gasps, and 
sometimes by a sound which faintly recalls the 
South African click. They speak with a singular- 
ly musical intonation, their speech being almost 
intoned. Their pronunciation of words is rather 
staccato, each syllable being pronounced separate- 
ly and distinctly. They are very fond of singing 
and dancing, and the little songs that they croon 
are distinctly melodious, while spectators are kept 
in fits-of laughter by their truly droll and elfish 
antics. When they give a musical performance 
they are fond of seating themselves in a semi- 
circle. In their own homes, on these occasions, 
they beat drums, which are made of sections of 
hollow trees covered with skin. While thus seat- 
ed, and beating drums, they chant songs, and 
dance, so to speak, all over their bodies, striking 
the ground with their elbows and hips, knees and 
hands, wagging their heads, and heaving their 
stomachs up and down. The dances which they 
perform upright are sometimes of a markedly 
indelicate kind, though the dwarfs seem only to 
be carrying out the ancient traditions. 

IMITATIVE AND ADAPTIVE 

The Congo dwarfs, though they may exhibit 
ape-like features in their bodies, and though in 
their natural life they are absolutely savage, dis- 
play nevertheless a certain alertness which gives 
one the impression that they possess quicker in- 
telligence and a greater adaptability of mind than 
the ordinary big negro. They are admirable 
mimics. They learn languages easily, though 
they may speak them with a defective pronun- 
ciation. The little dwarf women readily attach 
themselves to negroes of the big races, and make 
affectionate and dutiful wives. When Captain 
(now General Sir Frederic) Lugard journeyed 
through the Semliki forests, the Sudanese soldiers 
by whom he was accompanied brought away with 
them several dwarf women whom they married. 
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The People of 


The narrator of the following episode from 
Mr. Paine’s book, The Great White Way,* is 
Nicholas Chase, “a young man with a dream of 
discovery.” In company with Chauncey Gale, “a 
merry millionaire with a willingness to back his 
judgment,” fFerratoni, ‘an Italian electrician 
with wireless communication and subtle psychic 
theories,” and William Sturritt, “an inventor of 
condensed food tablets,” he has after many vicissi- 
tudes reached the Southernmost regions. The ex- 
cerpts below describe the approach to the South 
Pole, the character of the inhabitants living there 
and, finally, the Pole itself. 

Gradually the sun slipped down behind the vio- 
let fields. The wind died, and a scented, luminous 
twilight fell. The atmosphere was like an evening 
in late April. We were preparing to land for the 
night, when a dark speck appeared on the river 
ahead. The surface of the water was a dull red 
gold, reflecting the western sky. Into this there 
had drifted a sharp, black outline—a boat, we saw 
presently—a sort of canoe. It was the first in- 
dication of human life, and we held our breath, 
wondering. As it approached, it appeared empty. 

We turned our craft toward it, and it drifted 
just under our side. We leaned over and looked 
down. A face looked up into ours—the white, 
dead face of a beautiful young girl, and above and 
about her there were masses and festoons of 
flowers. 

We held the boat a little, and regarded the 
sleeper without speaking. She was so beautiful, 
and had come to us so silently out of the unknown 
land. Twilight deepened. 


Then presently we loosed the little funeral boat, . 


and saw it pass down into the dimness of evening 
to the land of eternal cold. 

We saw now that just beyond a little knoll on 
the shore, and coming down to the marge to meet 
us, were the figures of men. It did not surprise 
us; we had expected them even sooner. During 
our approach they regarded us, as we them, in 
silence. 

They were fair—almost pallid of countenance— 
graceful rather than robust. Their dress was 
quite simple in form. Something akin to both the 
early Syrian and Japanese it seemed, and appeared 
to have grown for them, rather than to have been 
constructed by artificial devices. Their faces were 
smooth, and their hair long—parted on top and 
gathered loosely at the back with a sort of circlet 
or band. To me they seemed as a part with the 
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fields and sky behind them—some new flowering 
of our enchanted land. 

All were young, but one younger and hand- 
somer than the others advanced as our boat 
grounded. His wide-sleeved coat, or tunic, of soft 
glistening white was embroidered over with the 
flower of the plains above us. That he was of 
rank seemed evident. Gale, who was in the bow, 
stepped ashore and held out his haid to this fair 
youth, who laid his own in it, unhesitatingly. 

“ How are you?” greeted Gale, heartily. “ Glad 
to see you. We've had all kinds of a time getting 
here, and it’s good to find somebody at home. 
My name is Gale, Chauncey Gale, and these are 
my friends. We're from New York City, United 
States of America—best town and biggest country 
on earth. We’ve come down here to discover 
you, and take a look at your country to see wheth- 
er we want to annex it or not. Up till yesterday 
we didn’t think we did, but the farther we get 
into your proposition the better we like it. Now, 
tell us who you are.” 

We followed Gale ashore, and something like a 
general handshaking took place. The youth’s 
followers, however, showed no disposition to do 
more than lay their palms to ours for a brief 
instant, and then retire. But when the youth 
himself came to Ferratoni, their hands lingered 
together, and the puzzled look that had been on 
the face of each melted away. Then the youth 
spoke again, still holding Ferratoni’s hand. When 
he had finished, the latter, turning to us, said: 

“He is the Prince of the Purple Fields. We 
are in the borders of his domain. With his fol- 
lowers he escorted until yesterday a young lady 
of his court for a distance on her journey to the 
Land of the Silent Cold. It was she we passed.” 

We regarded our companion with increasing 
wonder and amazement. 

“But, Ferratoni,” I said, “ you do not mean to 
say that you understand their language.” 

“Not the words. The language of thought is 
the:same to all men. The vibration between us is 
by no means perfect, but when timed to the slow 
measure of speech, the mental echo is sufficiently 
good to follow his meaning.” 

“And does he also follow your thought?” I 
put in. 

But the youth was speaking again and Ferra- 
toni gave him close attention. Then he inter- 
preted. 

“The conscious exchange of thought without 
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words, he tells me, marks their advancement in 
communication—perhaps somewhat as the wire- 
less interchange of words marks ours. Their 
progress has been along different lines it seems. 
The Prince and his sister, the Princess of the 
Lilied Hills, whose domain lies beyond this, bid 
us welcome. Your thought, however, he does not 
reach as yet, except through me, and this requires 
a double or repeated process, somewhat like 


translation.” 
* * * 


The people of this secluded land, if we may 
judge by those we have seen, are all grace, all 
repose, all serenity of demeanor. Ambition and 
achievement—of such kind at least as we know 
and prize—seem foreign to their lives. They do 
not venture—or very rarely—beyond the violet 
boundaries, even during the long summer day. 
The region without—the Land of the Silent Cold 
—is to them the country of the dead. 

Their progress, such as it is, has been along 
lines totally different from those of our people. 
They resemble the Orientals in some respects— 
or at least the idea we have of the Orientals—of 
a long ago time. From what I have seen I judge 
that their mechanical appliances are as those of 
a far antiquity. Beautiful, indeed, but to a peo- 
ple like us valuable only as curios. 

As it is, they are enervated by the long sum- 
mer day, and depleted still further by the long 
night that follows. When the first vigor of youth 
wanes, and often before, they pass quickly out of 
life, and usually, the Prince tells us, without pain. 

Their houses, like everything else of this un- 
vexed land, appear to have grown, rather than 
to have been built, and are essentially a part of 
the landscape. Whatever the contour of the 
location, the house conforms to it. Many are 
against hillsides, and are built in terrace form, 
with flowers at the top of each story, forming, as 
it were, a garden for the next. 

But we have reached the Prince’s palace. It 
is a succession of wonderful terraces, beginning at 
the river front, and extending back io the hills 
behind it. Each terrace is supported by a row 
of slender columns, and on the outer edge of each 
a carved railing leads to a graceful outside stair- 
way that ascends from one step of flowers to the 
next. At the summit, on a level with the hills, 
the last step forms a round colonnaded eyrie, on 
the top of which the sun still lingers. Along the 
terraces are groups of waiting people who, as we 
approach, wave tranquilly their white arms to the 
Prince. Their dress and attitudes suggest some 
dim, forgotten land of the East. Us they regard 
with placid curiosity, yet with a gentle friend- 
liness evident in their faces. 
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There is no old age here—our most frequent 
excuse for greed. No necessity for a life of 
heavy toil to provide for a ghastly period when 
all save physical want has perished. Indeed, 
there is little effort here of any sort. They are 
mot even obliged to talk, for their minds are as 
open as books, and there is not, as with us, the 
need of many words to cloud and diffuse a few 
poor thoughts, that in the beginning were hardly 
worth while. ' 

Truth here is not a luxury—a thing produced 
with difficulty and therefore conserved for special 
occasions—but an abounding necessity, like air 
and water. Concealment, ever the first step 
toward sorrow, is impossible. 

Love flowers naturally and where all may see. 
Marriage is the union, and separation unknown. 
Joy to one is answered in the bosom of many, and 
grief is the minor chord that stirs mournfully the 
heart of a multitude. Verily is it a “ Land of the 
Heart’s Desire.” 

“Where nobody ever grows old, and crafty; 
where nobody ever grows false and bitter of 


tongue.” 
* * * 


There is no morning now. It is always after- 
noon—the afternoon of a June day, before the 
gray dust and the withering heat of summer have 
begun their blight. We have been here a week, 
and we would roam no farther. The spell of the 
lotus is upon us. The lives of the lotus-eaters 
have become our lives. 

Now that there is no more night the people 
live out of doors. There are no regular hours 
for sleep or food. Soft-footed, bare-limbed boys 
bring viands at call, while zolian harps, yielding 
pillows, and the perfume of flowers everywhere 
woo to somnolence and repose. Our food con- 
sists mainly of preserved fruits, also the meat of 
a curious, silken-haired goat which these people 
possess, and sometimes that of the strange, leap- 
ing rabbit creature—these being their only ani- 
mals. The flesh of birds and fishes, however, is 
plentiful, and to -these things are added many 
preparations of their chief cereal, a sort of rice, 
which yields abundantly each year, without plant- 
ing. Our sweets are from the sap of a tree, even 
finer and more delicate of flavor than our north- 
ern maple. Wine we have from the wild grapes 
that ripen later in great abundance. Within the 
palace I find many curious little lamps and torches 
—their provision against the long night. The 
walls and floors are draped with yielding fabrics, 
woven from the silken fleece of the goat, and 
from the long hair of the “skipteroon.” Of 
feather work, too, I have seen some delicate exam- 
ples. Their looms for weaving, their implements 
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for harvesting, their utensils for preparing food, 
are all of the simplest and most primitive form, 
such as our earliest ancestors might have em- 
ployed, and as may be in use to-day in lands 
where mechanism has made little or no prog- 
ress. 
* * * 

And now, indeed, we are in the land of anodyne 
and oblivion. Once more we dream and forget, 
and the palace of the Prinee dims out and fades, 
even as the barges that brought us drift down the 
tide and disappear in the distant blue. Here is 
the world’s enchanted and perfumed casket, and 
here within it lies the world’s rarest jewel of 
sorcery—the Princess of the Lilied Hills. 

We have been here but a brief time—lI no long- 
er keep a record of the days—and we are bound 
hand and foot, as it were, by the spell of this 
Circe of the South. In the first moment that we 
were ushered into her presence, and beheld her in 
white robe of state, embroidered with the pale 
yellow flower of her kingdom, whatever remained 
to us of the past slipped away like water through 
the fingers. 

I finally prevailed upon Ferratoni to tell 
her that it was I who had conceived the expedi- 
tion, whereupon Gale hastily claimed credit for 
having made it possible, while Mr. Sturritt—Stur- 
ritt the timid and unassuming—boldly stated that 
without him and his tablets we should have per- 
ished by the wayside. It was altogether distress- 
ing to hear them. When we were through, she 
looked fondly at Ferratoni, and then, still ten- 
derly regarding him, expressed thanks to all of 
us, with a fervency that was gratifying to him no 
doubt, but that to the rest of us seemed a poor 
reward. 

She added, presently, that as I was interested 
in the central point of the kingdom—the South 
Pole, of course—and that as Gale was interested 
in the people’s homes and firesides, and Mr. Stur- 
ritt in the matter of their food, she would have 
us escorted about with a view to our observation 
of these things, but that Ferratoni, whose life 
and aims were not so widely different from her 
own, would remain with her to discuss the prob- 
lems in which they were mutually interested. 

Perhaps she did not put it just in this way, 
but Ferratoni did in his translation; then they 
both turned away and forgot our existence. We 
were conducted outside, ere long, and there was 
a barge at the door into which it was indicated 
that we should enter. 

We did not do so, however. The boatmen were 
in no haste and neither were we. There is no 
haste in this land. We lay down by the shore 
and looked serenely to the south where rose a 


lofty terraced temple, the top of which we had 
observed from a great distance. We had been 


‘told it was their chief temple of worship, and 


located exactly in the center of the sun’s daily 
circuit. Resting thus on the earth’s axis, it be- 
came for us the outward and material symbol 
of our objective point—of my life’s ambition. It 
was the Sduth Pole! 

There are four terraces, and they are very 
high. They represent the four divisions of the 
day period—the Flowers, the Fruitage, the 
Harvest, and the Farewell. They are connected 
by long stairs—two series, on opposite sides of 
the temple—one for the sun to climb, and one 
by which it is supposed to descend after the mid- 
summer solstice. As I suspected, the people 
build their habitations to conform, not only to 
the earth’s surface, but also to the solar phases, 
and this temple is their great architectural cul- 
mination and model. 

In the center of the upper terrace there is 
carved a huge dial, or calendar, somewhat re- 
sembling that used by Aztecs. It is divided into 
four equal parts, and two of these into smaller 
divisions by rays from a central sun, each ray 
signifying a solar circuit—one hundred and 
eighty-two and one-half such divisions represent- 
ing their entire summer day. The other half of 
the dial is left unilluminated so to speak, thus to 
signify the long night. In this dial the point of 
beginning indicates the direction opposite to that 
from which we came. Here, also, ends the stair- 
way by which the sun is supposed to climb, and 
from this direction, out of the unknown and un- 
inhabited lands beyond, a fair river flows into the 
central lake. “Between two hills in the far dis- 
tance its waters touch the sky, thus forming a 
narrow gateway on the horizon. And through 
this come the earliest rays of morning after the 
period of darkness. The first returning gleams 
are caught and borne to the waiting people by 
the ripple of the inward flowing stream. And for 
this they have named it “ River of Living Dawn.” 

Directly across from this is the sun’s descend- 
ing stairway, and there also, and flowing out of 
the lake, is the river by which we came. It, too, 
has a horizon gate, and through it, when its last 
half-circle is complete, linger the feeble rays of 
the parting sun. So they have named this the 
“ River of Coming Dark,” and down its still cur- 
rent are sent those to whom night and cold no 
longer matter. 

“Which way is north?” asked Gale, as we 
looked down at the huge compass-like carving. 

“ All ways,” I said. “ We are at the end of 
South, here. The center of that diagram is the 
spot we set out to reach. It is the South Pole.” 
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Applied Science: Jnvention and Industry 


Marconi's Achievement........ Ray Stannard Baker........ McClure’s 


It is not at all surprising that Mr. Marconi kept 
his own counsel regarding his plans in coming 
to Newfoundland. So much hung on his success; 
and his project, in its bare outlines, was of a nature 
to balk human credulity. Think for a moment of 
sitting on the edge of North America and listen- 
ing to communications sent through space, across 
nearly 2,000 miles of ocean from the edge of Eu- 
rope! <A cable, marvelous as it is, maintains a 
tangible connection between speaker and hearer: 
one can grasp its meaning. But here is nothing 
but space, a pole with a pendent wire on one side 
of a broad, curving ocean, an uncertain kite strug- 
gling in the air on the other—and thought passing 
between. And the apparatus for sending and re- 
ceiving these messages costs not a thousandth part 
of the expense of a cable. True, Marconi had 
already convinced the world of his ability to trans- 
mit messages for short distance without wires; 
yet his earlier successes seemed in no wise to pre- 
pare the public for his greater achievement. Ear- 
lier in the year he had communicated about 250 
miles between stations on the British coast, but 
who imagined that he would suddenly attempt 
nearly eight times that distance? Even famous 
scientists and inventors refused at first to believe 
that signals had actually been transmitted from 
England to America. The project was too daring 
for public announcement. No one knew better 
what its success might mean to the world than the 
inventor: the entire reconstruction of present 
methods of transoceanic communication, the pos- 
sible rejection as waste of millions of dollars’ 
worth of the costly cable apparatus now in use, 
new possibilities opened to commerce and pol- 
itics, war made more difficult, nations brought into 
closer and more sympathetic relationships—in 
short, the very shrinkage of the earth. Suppose 
that the inventor had heralded his plans and 
failed! . 
PRELIMINARY PREPARATIONS 

Quietly, therefore, on December 6, 1901, Mr. 
Marconi landed at St. Johns with two assistants, 
Mr. Kemp and Mr. Paget. It was understood that 
he would attempt communication with the trans- 
atlantic steamships as they passed back and forth 
300 miles away. He set up his instruments in a 
low room of the old barracks on Signal Hill, 
which stands sentinel at the harbor mouth half a 
mile from the city of St. Johns. So simple and 
easily arranged is the apparatus that in three days’ 
time the inventor was prepared to begin his ex- 
periments. On Wednesday, the 1oth, as a pre- 


liminary test of the wind velocity, he sent up one 
of his kites, a large hexagonal affair of bamboo 
and silk nine feet high: the wind promptly 
snapped the wire and blew the kite out to sea. He 
then filled a fourteen-foot hydrogen balloon, and 
sent it up through a thick fog bank. Hardly had 
it reached the limit of its tetherings, however, 
when the aérial wire on which he had depended 
fot receiving his messages fell to the earth, the 
balloon broke away, and was never seen again. 
On Thursday, the 12th, a day destined to be im- 
portant in the annals of invention, Marconi tried 
another kite, and though the weather was so 
blustery that it required the combined strength 
of the inventor and his assistants to manage the 
tetherings, they succeeded in holding the kite at 
an elevation of about 400 feet. Marconi was now 
prepared for the crucial test. Before leaving Eng- 
land he had given detailed instructions to his 
assistants for the transmission of a certain signal, 
the Morse telegraphic S, represented by three 
dots (. . .), at a fixed time each day, beginning 
as soon as they received word that everything 
at St. Johns was in readiness. This signal was to 
be clicked out on the transmitting instruments 
near Poldhu, Cornwall, the southwestern tip of 
England, and radiated from a number of aérial 
wires pendent from masts 210 feet high. If the 
inventor could receive on his kite-wire in New- 
foundland some of the electrical waves thus pro- 
duced, he knew that he held the solution of the 
problem of transoceanic wireless telegraphy. He 
had cabled his assistants to begin sending the sig- 
nals at three o’clock in the afternoon, English 
time, continuing until six o’clock; that is, from 
about 11.30 to 2.30 o’clock in St. Johns. 
RESULTS 

At noon on Thursday (December 12, 1901) 
Marconi sat waiting, a telephone receiver at his 
ear, in a room of the old barracks on Signal Hill. 
To him it must have been a moment of painful 
stress and expectation. Arranged on the table 
before him, all its parts within easy reach ot his 
hand, was the delicate receiving instrument, the 
supreme product of years of the inventor’s life, 
now to be submitted to a decisive test. A wire 
ran out through the window, thence to a pole, 
thence upward to the kite which could be seen 
swaying high overhead. 

Only two persons were present that Thursday 
noon in the room where the instruments were set 
up—Mr. Marconi and Mr. Kemp. Everything 
had been done that could be done. The receiving 
apparatus was of unusual sensitiveness, so that it 
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would catch even the faintest evidence of the 
signals. A telephone receiver, which is no part 
of the ordinary instrument, had been supplied, 
so that the slightest clicking of the dots might be 
conveyed to the inventor’s ear. For nearly half 
‘an hour not a sound broke the silence of the room. 
Then quite suddenly Mr. Kemp heard the sharp 
click of the tapper as it struck against the coherer ; 
this, of course, was not the signal, yet it was an 
indication that something was coming. The in- 
ventor's face showed no evidence of excitement. 
Presently he said: 

“ See if you can hear anything, Mr. Kemp.” 

Mr. Kemp took the receiver, and a moment 
later, faintly and yet distinctly and unmistakably, 
came the three little clicks—the dots of the letter 
S, tapped out an instant before in England. At 
ten minutes past one, more signals came, and 
both Mr. Marconi and Mr. Kemp assured them- 
selves again and again that there could be no 
mistake. During this time the kite gyrated so 
wildly in the air that the receiving wire was not 
maintained at the same height as it should have 
been; but again, at twenty minutes after two, 
other repetitions of the signal were received. 

Thus the problem was solved. One of the great 
wonders of science had been wrought. But the 
inventor went down the hill toward the city, now 
bright with lights, feeling depressed and disheart- 
ened—the rebound from the stress of the preced- 
ing days. On the following afternoon, Friday, he 
' succeeded in getting other repetitions of the signal 
from England, but on Saturday, though he made 
an effort, he was unable to hear anything. The 
signals were, of course, sent continuously, but the 
inventor was unable to obtain continuous results, 
owing, as he explains, to the fluctuations of the 
height of the kite as it was blown about by the 
wind, and to the extreme delicacy of his instru- 
ments, which required constant adjustment during 
the experiments. 

Even now that he had been successful, the in- 
ventor hesitated to make his achievement public 
lest it seem too extraordinary for belief. Finally, 
after withholding the great news for two days, 
certainly an evidence of self-restraint, he gave out 
a statement to the press, and on Sunday morning 
the world knew and doubted; on Monday it knew 
more and believed. Many, like Mr. Edison, await- 
ed the inventor’s signed announcement before 
they would credit the news. Sir Cavendish Boyle, 
the governor of Newfoundland, reported at once 
to King Edward; and the cable company which 
has exclusive rights in Newfoundland, alarmed at 
an achievement which threatened the very exist- 
ence of its business, demanded that he desist from 
further experiments within its territory. 





APPLIED SCIENCE: INVENTION AND INDUSTRY 


The Principle of Wireless Telegraphy......... Springfield Republican 


It may be said that a certain kind of electricity 
tends to travel like waves made by dropping a 
stone in a pond—in all directions. But it travels 
farthest and with least resistance in those direc- 
tions where it finds the best conductors for it. 
Some substances are better conductors than oth- 
ers. Glass and rubber are non-conductors, so- 
called, as you may see by looking at the rubber 
covering of wires on the street-car system, or the 
glass insulators on a telegraph pole. Metals, such 
as iron, steel and copper, are first-class conductors, 
and that is why wire is used for telegraph and tele- 
phone and electric light purposes. Water and the 
earth are conductors of electricity, and so is the 
atmosphere. When Benjamin Franklin, by his 
famous experiment with the kite, proved that 
lightning is nothing but electricity, he also proved 
that the atmosphere is a conductor, for a bolt of 
lightning may travel many miles before striking 
the earth. Mere space, finally, is a conductor of 
electricity, as you can prove by passing a current 
through a vacuum. 

As soon as one comprehends that electrical 
waves can move in space without the conventional 
wire conductors, it is evident that the question of 
telegraphy with wires or without wires must de- 
pend largely upon the transmitting and receiving 
apparatus. Wires hitherto have been used because, 
with the apparatus available for sending and re- 
ceiving electric currents, they have afforded the 
best results; indeed, for considerable distances 
they afforded the only results that could be de- 
pended upon. Even with wire as a conductor, far 
more delicate receiving instruments have to be 
used on an Atlantic cable than on a circuit be- 
tween Springfield and Buffalo. Now Marconi is 
by no means the first one to experiment with wire- 
less telegraphy. Many men have been working at 
the problem for years. And essentially their prob- 
lem has been to perfect apparatus at one end 
which would generate electric waves strong 
enough to travel long distances with mere space 
as the conductor, and apparatus at the other end 
sensitive enough to receive and record those 
waves. 

APPARATUS FOR TRANSMITTING AND RECEIVING 

The transmitting and receiving apparatus thus 
far developed is complicate, and one needs some 
technical knowledge to understand it. You will 
read much about Hertzian waves in this connec- 
tian. Hertzian waves are waves of electricity. 
Hertz was a German professor, who died in 1894. 
He was the first man to prove by experiment that 
whenever in any circuit electro-magnetic changes 
are brought about, as when an induction coil is in 
action, the disturbances are transmitted in all 
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directions, bringing about similar changes in 
neighboring conductors. His great work was to 
show that these disturbances are transmitted by 
means of vibration of the luminiferous ether 
(which is assumed by physicists to fill all space), 
and also to show the character and measure the 
velocity of those waves. The wireless telegrapher, 
therefore, first generates Hertzian waves of elec- 
tricity into space. Gen. Greely, head of the United 
States army signal service, in describing the 
transmitter used by the signal corps in experi- 
ments, over two years ago, reported that he used 
a coil in oil, “ energized by a three-quarter horse 
power rotary transformer, furnishing 125 volts 
alternating potential,” an arrangement making 
“a very powerful and efficient source of Hertz- 
ian radiation.” Marconi used at that day a Ruhm- 
korff coil. According to present methods, the 
Hertzian waves are transmitted by the generator 
through a wire to the top of a high pole, and 
that is where the jumping-off place is. 

From the top of the pole, the Hertzian waves 
are radiated off into space. About one-fifth of 
a horse power is necessary to send them 60 miles 
to sea, and a 1,000-mile range, it is said, ought 
not to require much more than 3 1-2 horse power, 
provided the energy can be utilized. To send the 
waves across the Atlantic, the problem of trans- 
mission is a question of propelling force. The 
Hertzian waves follow the curvature of the earth. 

MARCONI’S INNOVATION 

Marconi improved the receiving apparatus by 
discovering or inventing what is known as the 
“ decoherer,” which consists of a ball working on 
an arm attached to the armature of an electro- 
magnet in the circuit of the “coherer,” or re- 
ceiver. But that aside. Enough has been said 
to show that this apparatus, both sending and 
receiving, is highly technical, and difficult to be 
understood in detail by one who is no electrician, 
or has never witnessed experiments in wireless 
telegraphy. Suffice it to say that when Marconi, 
the other day, in Newfoundland, received the 
wireless message from the coast of England, he 
flew a kite in the air, and from the kite was sus- 
pended a wire connecting with his receiving in- 
strument. The Hertzian waves had passed over 
the ocean from the tall pole on the English coast, 
and had struck the wire on the kite in Newfound- 
land. The electric vibrations were thus trans- 
initted to Marconi’s delicately adjusted receiver, 
and read by him exactly as they had been sent 
across 1,800 miles of ocean. 

Marconi’s system uses the atmosphere as a 
conductor. Nicola Tesla, it is understood, is ex- 
perimenting on a system that uses the earth as a 
conductor. It seems safe to predict that science 
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will completely master the field of wireless com- 
munication through long distances before many 
years have passed. Evidently the experimenters 
are only in the infancy of the art. 





Chances for Inventors... ....ccescecseee secseeees Baltimore Herald 


Calling attention to the report that a few 
months ago a corporation paid to Professor 
Pupin, of Columbia University, a fortune for his 
invention of ocean telephony, a correspondent of 
the Baltimore Herald goes on to express the con- 
viction that we have by no means reached the 
limits of progress in things of that sort. We are 
not even approaching any such limit perhaps. 
More marvelous devices for subduing nature, 
wresting its profound secrets from it, and har- 
nessing its forces for the outworking of man’s 
purpose will very likely be discovered in the near 
future than any the past has brought to light and 
set in motion. The United States Commissioner 
of Patents at Washington is quoted as saying in 
a very glowing way: “It will be but a very few 
years until the residents of all our larger cities 
will be consulting the time tables of aérial bee 
lines to New York, allured by such advantages - 
as ‘no smoke, no dust, no heat’; each private 
residence will be provided with its own cooling 
room, and cooling devices for houses will make 
bearable any climate under the Stars and Stripes; 
the sun and the wind will be completely har- 
nessed, and possibly the waves as well; auto- 
mobiles will be in universal use and quadruplex 
apparatus should bring the telephone service down 
to about ten cents a month.” And the corre- 
spondent then goes on to say further: Probably 
the field which will give forth the most wonderful 
inventions in the next quarter of a century is that 
of electrical science. Within the past few months 
devices have been patented which’ will enable 
Americans to talk with their cousins across the 
sea; which permit telephone messages and signals 
of various kinds to be transmitted through the 
earth or below or above the surface of the ocean 
without wires; which cause telephone messages 
to be recorded automatically and repeated me- 
chanically hundreds of times; which make it pos- 
sible to transmit colored pictures by wire between 
distant points and enable the dispatch of sixteen 
telegraph messages over a single wire. 

The future of electricity and of the whole trans- 
portation world waits upon the discovery of some 
means to harness the magic current and house it 
in light and compact form. For nearly a third of 
a century inventors have been seeking to devise 
a storage battery that will answer all require- 
ments, and the inventor who first produces it will 
obtain wealth and fame. A cheap, compact, and 
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durable apparatus of this sort will make possible 
electric airships, steamless locomotives and horse- 
less carriages more nearly perfect than has here- 
tofore been dreamed of. Automobiles, the popular 
vehicle of the dawning century, have within a few 
months declined in price owing to the improve- 
ment of equipments, but the discovery of the 
sorely needed practical storage battery would 


- eventually make them within reach of all. The 


discovery of such a thing will open a new era for 
the electric railway and hasten the day for long 
distance electric express trains for mail and pas- 
sengers. Nor has the subject of electric lighting 
been exhausted. Greater brilliancy and the saving 
of the energy now wasted are the goals to be 
reached, and a beginning has been made by the 
recent introduction of a modification of the old 
kaolin light, whereby the mixture of oxides as 
an illuminant has served to produce a glow which 
is more brilliant than an incandescent, though 
not so dazzling as an arc light. Then, supple- 
mentary to electrical inventions, will be discov- 
eries in the field of electro-chemistry. Already 
in this sphere there is pointed a way to filch gold 
from ores which no other process could induce 
them to release, and the newcomer among the 
sciences has also limitless possibilities for useful- 
ness in the purification of water. 
PHOTOGRAPHY AND PRINTING 

For photography and printing, the great twin 

educational factors, it is not difficult to foresee 


marvelous achievement. Color photography and ° 


motion pictures have only just begun to unfold 
their possibilities, and printing without ink is an 
accomplished fact. It is only reasonable to expect 
the substitution for the tri-color printing process 
of to-day the multi-color printing process of to- 
morrow—in other words, whereas the best print- 
ing presses yet invented have ability to print in 
three distinct colors at one impression, the presses 
of the future will transfer to paper imprints em- 
bodying perhaps a dozen different colors. . 

In the field of offence and defence it is not so 
easy to surmise what the future may hold. For 
one thing it is practically certain that rapid-fire 
guns of much lighter caliber will be produced, and 
it is possible that some means may yet be dis- 
covered to hurl high explosives long distances 
with a certainty that their forces will prove effec- 
tive in the direction desired when the explosion 
comes. And though some experts in warfare can 
see nothing but a continuance of the rivalry to 
secure increased power of resistance in armor and 
increased penetrative power in projectiles, yet 
other authorities are confident that the perfection 
of the submarine boat will drive the more ponder- 
ous war vessels from the seas. 


There is every reason to believe, too, that in the 
future, as in the past, fortunes will be the reward 
of inventors of the simplest devices—ideas which 
might have occurred to anybody. The profits of 
those who evolved the popular dime bank and 
that universal toy, the bounding ball, stand out to 
attract inventive genius into this field which has 
proved so productive in the past. 





Tools That Seem to Think.......... Frank Hix Fayant......... Success 

To the layman, a tool is a chisel, drill, hammer, 
saw, punch, or plane, that can be used by hand; 
but a machine tool is a very different thing. It 
may be a delicate piece of machinery that forms 
a small brass screw for a watch movement; or a 
massive thing, weighing hundreds of tons, and as 
high as a house, that bores and planes a great steel 
ingot as a boy would whittle a stick of wood. A 
machine tool is a power-driven tool for cutting 
metal. The cutting parts, fashioned in varied 
ways, are made of tool steel of great strength 
and hardness. A wonderful tool steel has recently 
been made that keeps on cutting cold steel after 
the tool grows rose-colored. It is a strange sight 
to see a huge drill, red from the intense heat of 
friction, still cutting its way through an armor 
plate. Two years ago such a thing was said to 
be impossible. 

THE AUTOMATIC SCREW MACHINE 

The most highly developed of machine tools is 
the automatic screw machine, and, like many an- 
other contrivance for saving labor, its home is 
New England. It is a development of the ordi- 
nary steel-working lathe, the intermediate step 
being the monitor lathe, in which the various cut- 
ting tools protrude from the side of a steel turret 
like thirteen-inch guns from a battleship turret. 
In the non-automatic screw machine, the turret is 
revolved by the operator, so as to bring each tool 
into play, just as the turret on the old “ Monitor ” 
was revolved to bring one gun after another into 
action. In the automatic machine the work is 
done without human guidance. In making screws, 
nuts, boits, studs, and other small pieces that must 
be turned, drilled, or threaded for watches, clocks, 
typewriters, electrical instruments, and other 
mechanisms, all the operator has to do is to feed 
the “ stock ”—a long, thin rod of steel or brass—to 
the machine. The feeding mechanism carries the 
rod slowly forward into the field of action. The 
turret advances and puts its first tool at work on 
the end of the rod. When this tool has done its 
task the turret withdraws it, turns and advances 
a second tool .into action. Each cutting tool 
around the turret has its distinct work to perform 
—one cutting a thread, another shaping a head, 
another putting on a point, another drilling a 
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hole, another still putting on knurling. The turret 
automatically brings each of, perhaps, six tools 
into action, and, when the work is finished, the 
completed screw drops into a pan, while the 
“ stock ” is automatically fed forward to begin the 
complex operation again. A stream of machine 
oil pours continuously on the work to carry away 
the heat, and the little metal cuttings collect in a 
heap under the machine. Hour after hour, this 
wonderful automaton goes through its cycle of 
operations, the turret clicking every moment as it 
brings a new tool forward: Small brass pieces, on 
which but one tool cuts, are dropped at the rate 
of four a second. 

Our grandfathers did not dream of factory au- 
tomatons that would do the work of men. The 
making of a screw was a difficult task, occupying 
twenty or thirty minutes, and no two screws could 
be made exactly alike. In those days, “ hand- 
made” was a_mark of superiority. This is the 
day of interchangeable parts. In a particular type 
of bicycle, the screw in a certain position will 
fit in the same position in any one of a thousand 
other bicycles of similar type. To make machine 
tools that will produce accurate duplicate work, 
the tool manufacturers use measuring machines of 
great accuracy. At the Pan-American Exposition, 
there was a measuring machine by means of which 
variations could be made not exceeding one twen- 
ty-thousandth of an inch. Compared with the 
standards of the United States Coast and Geodetic 
Survey, the mean error of this machine was found 
to be one fifty-thousandth of an inch. Working 
to split-hair accuracy, the modern screw machine 
turns our four thousand screw posts in the time 
that it took our grandfathers to make one. 

THE MILLING MACHINE 

What the screw machine has done in the turn- 
ing of small pieces of mechanism, the modern 
milling machine has done in shaping flat and 
irregular surfaces. It is this tool that has made 
possible the modern bicycle, typewriter, firearm, 
sewing machine, and watch. Were there no mill- 
ing machines, these could only be made at five or 
six times their present cost. The principle of the 
milling machine is that, the more cutting edges 
a tool has, the more efficient will it be; and, in 
the “milling cutter,” many tooth-like cutting 
edges are carried on the circumference of a steel 
wheel. The common circular saw is a milling 
cutter. The cutting teeth are now made in a great 
variety of forms, and the American milling ma- 
chine is used for a diversity of work.: A “ gang” 
of milling cutters will chew their way through a 
block of steel with marvelous rapidity. The first 
American milling machine, built in New England 
during the Civil War, was one of the many inter- 
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esting exhibits at the Pan-American Exposition. 
Automatic gear cutters are an interesting variety 
of the milling machine. The introduction of 
American gear-cutters into Manchester, England, 
was resented by British workmen. Because of 
their opposition to these devices, they have de- 
creed that a man must be placed at every machine. 
In this country, six gear-cutters are operated by 
one workman. The result of the British opposi- 
tion to labor-saving machinery is that the British 
Westinghouse Company, which will employ two 
thousand men in its new shops at Trafford Park, 
England, is going to have its gear-cutting done in 
the United States. The new gear-cutters are as 
automatic as the screw machines. A dozen gear- 
wheels are placed in a machine. The milling cut- 
ters chew their way across twelve wheels for the 
first tooth, reverse and come back, making the 
second, and so on around the circumference. 
When they have cut all the gear teeth, a bell rings, 
and an operator in another part of the room 
knows that the work is done. The work of gear- 
cutters, milling machines, and screw machines is 
refined, where extremely accurate work is desired, 
in grinding machines, in which emery wheels take 
the place of cutters. They are the most sensitive 
detectors of error of all steel-working machines: 
By watching the variations in the stream of 
sparks, a machinist can detect errors within one 
fifty-thousandth of an inch. For example, if a 
one-inch shaft, being ground at its center perfectly 
true, so that it sparks evenly all around, is touched 
on one side by a hand, the heat of the hand will 
change the axis sufficiently to cause the shaft to 
spark on one side only. 
GIGANTIC MACHINES 

The spectacular machine tools are those used 
in massive work. In an ordnance shop, like that 
in the navy yard at Washington, or in the arsenal 
at Watervliet, where the biggest coast-defence 
gun in the world was recently completed, there 
are monster lathes, on which the “ peacemakers ” 
are turned. While the massiveness of this work 
is the thing that first impresses one, the most 
remarkable feature of it is the accuracy with 
which it is done. In boring and rifling out a 
thirteen-inch gun tube, the cutting tools must 
work to the fineness of a fraction of a thousandth 
part of an inch. A projectile at the rate of the 
third of a mile a second must not be hindered by 
the slightest variations in the bore. Gun lathe 
work is, therefore, just as fine as watch-making. 
Fhe extra heavy American forge lathe is built for 
the severest duty which cutting tools can stand. 
It will bore with a flat-lip drill, twenty-two inches 
in diameter, two inches an hour into a steel ingot 
of fifty-ton tensile strength to the square inch. 
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C h o 1 ¢oe 


BR Siccinctincmccdanes John B. Tabb........cceceeee. Lippincott’s 


O frame me in thy love, as I 
The landscape in the branches low, 
That none beneath the bending sky 
Our sylvan secret know; 
For ’tis of life the mystery, 
That wheresoe’er its fibres run, 
In time or in eternity, 
The many shape the one. 


FRO ROC . .nccccvececvescess Charles Nettleton,......secsseeees Life 


’Twas a frest-bitten night when she put love out, 
Out of her heart and life forever; 

And the love-god left with a sigh of doubt 
And a shake of his head at his vain endeavor. 


Then she opened her heart and cried, “Come back! 
I am sorry you left; and it’s cold and wet.” 

A form stole in but she found, alack! 
It was only a friend of Love’s—-Regret. 


RET Edith WhATtOR,...00-ccccccsesesess Scribner's 


Ah, from the niggard tree of Time 
How quickly fall the hours! 

It needs no touch of wind or rime 
To loose such facile flowers. 


Drift of the dead year’s harvesting, 
They clog to-morrow’s way, 

Yet serve to shelter growths of spring 
Beneath their warm decay. 


Or, blent by pious hands with rare 
Sweet savors of content, 

Surprise the soul’s December air 
With June’s forgotten scent. 


Life and Death........s0.+++0+: Ernest Creeks. ...cccccsceses Mirror 


So he died for his faith. That is fine— 
More than most of us do. 

But say, can you add to that line 
That he lived for it, too? 


In his death he bore witness at last 
As a martyr to truth. 

Did his life do the same in the past 
From the days of his youth? 


It is easy to die. Men have died 
For a wish or a whim— 

From bravado or passion or pride. 
Was it harder for him? 


But to live—every day to live out 
All the truth that he dreamt, 

While his friends met his conduct with doubt 
And the world with contempt: 


Was it thus that he plodded ahead, 
Never turning aside? 

Then we'll talk of the life that he led, 
Never mind how he died. 





Veeorosioe 


The Lost Children.,..Henry de Vere Stacpoole,...Qutlook (London) 


I pipe beneath the morning star, 
Across the fields of early frost, 
My music leads from near and far 

The footsteps of the children lost. 


Beyond the land by light forlorn 
I bring them to such fields—ah, well! 
For my beloved ye would not mourn 
If they could tell, 
If they could tell. 


O piper, thou hast led them hence; 
What then? The tale unwritten lies 
Of these sweethearts of Innocence, 
Their wanderings under unknown skies. 


Shines there the sun, blows there the wind, 
The butterfly—what share has he——? 
O thou wouldst nevermore be blind 
If thou couldst see, if thou couldst see 
The white-robed and the dreamy hosts 
I lead—some call me Death—ah, well! 
They would not name me thus, those ghosts, 
If they could tell, 
If they could tell. 


The Secret,....+..4. Frank Dempster Sherman......... Frank Leslie's 


Softly the little wind goes by, 
A whisper—nothing: more; 

Some message from the azure sky 
Brought down to earth’s green door. 


Fragrant and fresh the wonder-word, 
But what it means, who knows? 
Only the butterfly, the bird, 
The leaf, the grass, and rose. 


Theirs the divine felicity— 
The gift of wisdom rare— 

The melody, the mystery, 
The secret of the air. 


Each in His Own Name.,........ W. H. Carruth ,....... New England 


A fire mist and a planet, 

A crystal and a cell; 
A jellyfish and a saurian, 

And caves where the cavemen dwell; 
Then a sense of law and beauty, 

And a face turned from the clod— 
Some call it Evolution, 

And others call it God. 


A haze on the far horizon, 
The infinite tender sky; 
The ripe, rich tints of the cornfields, 
And the wild geese sailing high; 
And all over upland and lowland 
The charm of the goldenrod— 
Some of us call it Autumn, 
And others call it God. 

















CHOICE VERSE 


Like the tide on a crescent sea-beach, 

When the moon is new and thin, 
Into our hearts high yearnings 

Come welling and surging in— 
Come from the mystic ocean 

Whose rim no foot has tred— 
Some of us call it Longing, 

And others call it God. 


A picket frozen on duty, 
A mother starved for her brood, 
Socrates drinking the hemlock, 
And Jesus on the rood; 
The million who, humble and nameless, 
The straight, hard pathway trod— 
Some call it Consecration, 
And others call it God. 


A Prayer ..ccccccccccseees ee rer y. Criterion 


God, give them luck (for strength so often fails)— 
Luck to dodge Death—burst shell and flying hoof. 

God, make their hands swift in the work that comes, 
Their tunics bullet-proof. 4 


When the smoke puffs along the fronting steep; 
When the guns wheel and Doubt rides down the 
line 
Let the high courage of our race call up 
These belted friends of mine. 


And when “lights out” has sounded through the 


camp 
3ring them, in sleep, the peace they used to know. 
Let hein forget, ’til dawn, the weary march, 
The hunger, and the foe. 


CE Se oidesspsenmuess Harper's 


All mv dead roses! New I lav them here 
Shrined in a beryl cup. The mysteries 
Of their sweet hauntings and their witcheries 
\re not more subtle than this jewel clear— 
Are not more cold and dead. The winter’ s spear 
Has fallen on their pete als, once so wise 
With beauty; vet their joyous secret lies 
Still in their perfumed heart, supremely dear. 


Rahee GOB iiacveces canes 


Roses of Love! Time killed you one by one, 
And mocked my pains as sad I gathered up 
All the fair petals banished from the sun, 
Yet have 1 conquered! See the dead loves bless 
Life from my heart, which is their beryl cup 
Warming the winter of my loneliness. 
What Shall 1 Ask ?......+0ec00- J. P. Johnston...... eeeee.Chambers's 
What shall I ask to fill my cup of life 
Till it run o’er, 
And I can say, “* Enough, my soul; 
No more”? 


What shall I ask? 
Terrestrial years— 

So bright, so brief, so sorely marred 
With tears. 


Ah! surely'more. My wish is vast and bold, 
Yet cannot bate 
Its deathless daring. Here 


Of fate. 


The fullness of the earth that it be mine; 
Then, forth and far, 

Into the outer glittering mystery 
Of star on star. 


my crave 


Ah! surely more than these - 


Sunset in the Redwoods.... 
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Throughout th’ illimitable wonderment 
That I may go; 

Nor rest till, at the center by God’s throne, 
I stand and know, 


And see the circling glory—wide and deep, 
Perfect and beautiful—around me sweep; 
All that jarred here 
Sounding at last melodious 
And clear. 


.....dohn Vance Cheney........ Century 


The sky is lilac, the sky is rose, 
Fainter and fainter the redwood glows; 
The winds would be still; 
The ring-dove is calling, 
The fend dusk falling 
On the yellow hill. 


Lullaby, lullaby, clucks the quail, 
Faster and faster the colors fail; 
The winds grow still. 
Is the .ring-dove calling? 
’Tis the love-dusk falling 
On the purple hill. 


Lost is the lilac, lost the rose, 
In the shadow the rabbit knows; 
The winds are still; 
The ring-dove is dreaming, 
The first star gleaming 
Over the darkened hill. 


CD scacixcidenns RR BOE in kcccenisacel Telegraph (London) 
A. D. 1513—A. D. 1901. 
(The American Senate has ratified the isthmus 


treaty.—Washington telegram. ) 


*“ Silent, upon a peak in Darien ”— 


The Spanish steel red in his conquering hand, 
While golden, green and gracious the vast land 
Of that new world comes sudden into ken— 
Stands Nufiez da Balboa. North and south 
He sees at last the full Pacific roll 
In blue and silver on each shelf and shoal, 
And the white bar at the broad river’s mouth, 
And long, ranked palm-trees. “ Queen of Heav- 
en,” he cried, 
“To-day thou giv’st me this for all my pain, 
And I the glorious guerdon give to Spain, 
A new earth and new sea to be her pride, 
War ground, and treasure-house.” And while he 
spoke 
The world’s heart knew a mighty dawn was broke. 


‘Silent, upon a peak in Darien,” 


Four hundred years being fled, a Greater stood 

On that same height; and did behold the flood 
Of blue waves leaping: Mother of all men! 
Wise Nature! ‘And she spake, “ The gift I gave 

To Nufiez da Balboa, could not keep 

Spain from her sins; now must the ages sweep 
To larger legend, though her own was brave. 
Here on this - ridge I do foresee fresh birth, 

That which disparted shall bring side by side, 

The sea shall sever what hills did divide; 

Shall link in love.” And there was joy on earth; 
Whilst England and Columbia, quitting fear, 
Kissed—and let in the eager waters there. 
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The Sketch Book: © 


I occas .acarreimoeremanesmoneson Scotsman (Edinburgh) 


A convict at a French penal settlement, who 
was undergoing a life sentence, desired to marry 
a female convict, such marriages being of common 
occurrence. The Governor of the colony offered 
no objection, but the priest proceeded to cross- 
examine the prisoner. 

.“ Did you not marry in France?” he asked. 

“ Yes.” 

“And your wife is dead?” 

“ She is.” 

“ Have you any document to show that she is 
dead?” 

“ No.” 

“Then I must decline to marry you. You must 
produce some proof that your wife is dead.” 

There was a pause, and the bride prospective 
looked at the would-be groom. 

Finally he said: “I can prove that my former 
wife is dead.” 

“ How will you do so?” 

“T was sent here for killing her.” 

The bride accepted him notwithstanding. 





Re  iccateisrrenssdoncennresstencesmseoansued Chicago Post 


In an obscure corner of the little burying 
ground in Hanover, that for centuries has held 
the dead of the Prussian capital, there is a grave 
about which has been woven a legend as pathetic 
as it is beautiful. The huge cube of granite has 
been lifted several inches from its original resting 
place by the root of a large poplar that grew and 
flourished beside the grave. And the legend that 
is told over and over again at every fireside in 
Germany finds the thread of truth about which 
the children have spun their belief in the tradition 
of the murmuring tree whose silent testimony is 
convincing. 

Years ago, it is scarcely known how many, a 
citizen of the little Hanoverian capital, who in 
life had had a reputation for hard-heartedness, 
lost the wife of his youth. And every one who had 
known the inner history of her wedded life de- 
clared that she was happier in her grave than ever 
she had been at the fireside in the home of de- 
formed love. And when this beautiful woman, 
who had gone into matrimony with a heart full 
of the ideals of her girlhood, had been laid in 
the little vault under the trees in Calvary her 
widower married another woman, older, less senti- 
mental, and who had always borne a hatred for the 
little woman who in sorrow had pined away to 
her grave. 

So selfish and inhuman was she that her only 
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desire was that the wretchedness of the first wife 
should extend beyond the grave. For days she 
talked with her husband and pleaded with him 
until at last he succumbed to her arguments and 
placed a stone over the grave in the cemetery, 
bound with bronze and so heavy that the soul 
of the dead wife could not ascend to heaven. Not 
a crevice was left unmortared nor a crack un- 
sealed, and when the work was ended the second 
wife slept in peace with the feeling that the’cap- 
tive soul could find no escape. 

But a little daughter had been born of the 
first union, and in silence, without a whimper, she 
had watched the workmen lay the heavy stone 
over the tomb of the mother that her little heart 
had loved with every beat. The sweetest memory 
she cherished was of the tears that filled her 
mother’s eyes in that last hour of anguished 
parting. Little Gretchen, for that was the name 
of the half-orphaned girl, spent all of her time 
planning the release of her mother’s beautiful 
soul. Waking, she planned it; sleeping, she 
dreamed of it. The beautiful, sweet face of her 
mother pursued her memory, and the kind voice 
still lingered in her ears. 

Day by day as Gretchen failed to find a way 
she grew feebler. At last, broken-hearted and 
despairing, she, too, dwindled away to her grave. 
And as the color left her lips and the light faded 
from her eyes she looked full into the hard face 
of her stepmother and whispered as her breath 
grew fainter and fainter: 

“ I[—am—glad—to—die—for now my darling 
mother—shall be freed.” Then on Christmas day 
she died. And when the little soul arrived at the 
throne of God the tiny Gretchen turned the face 
of her beautiful spirit toward the Almighty Father 
and said: 

“ God, is there no way that I can release my 
mother’s soul from its earthly prison?” 

And the Father, smiling, answered: 

“ Stay thou in the kingdom of heaven and thou 
shalt become an angel, or return thou to earth in 
the form of a seed and plant thyself beneath the 
stone that lies over thy good mother’s soul and 
free her with thy mighty arms. Which wilt thou 
do?” 

“ Change me into a seed, O God!” appealed the 
spirit of Gretchen. 

“But then thou canst not return thyself into 
the kingdom,” responded God. 

“But my mother can,” replied the unfaltering 
Gretchen. 

And through all the years the great tree has 
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stood as a silent witness to her sacrifice. And 
the story has been repeated at nearly every fireside 
in Germany. Only a few weeks ago it was re- 
ported that the topmost limbs of the big poplar 
tree were dying. And now the little children say 
that at last Gretchen has returned to the kingdom 
of heaven. 





“A Red Devil’”’.......... Sophie Hammond,.......... Baltimore News 


There had been a hot skirmish; but the savages 
had given way at last, and the men had driven 
them pell-mell across the river. 

Private Barnes, galloping back by himself from 
the chase, felt his horse suddenly swerve, and 
saw in the tall grass a red, naked figure, wriggling 
out of his path. The cruel light of battle sprang 
into his eyes again; his sabre flashed out. 

“What are you doing?” shouted a sharp voice. 
“ Don’t you know it’s the act of a coward to strike 
a wounded man?” And the young second lieu- 
tenant of his company dashed up behind him, with 
angry eyes. 

The trooper put back his sabre somewhat sul- 
lenly. He had seen a good deal of showing mercy 
to Indians, and he didn’t believe in it. 

The wounded savage—a magnificent young 
brave, with a deep scar across his lower lip—had 
writhed over on his back, his hands clenched in 
the grass, and his glazed, wide-open eyes staring 
straight upward. 

“ He’s dead, without your help,” said the young 
officer, looking down at the rigid figure. “I’m 
glad you didn’t touch him. It’s awful to strike 
a man in his death agony.” 

The trooper grunted. 
they’re devils, sir,” he said grimly. 
got that to learn.” 


“Tndians ain’t men— 
“ But you’ve 


Another year saw the construction of the 
Northern Pacific being pushed through the very 
heart of the Sioux country. In the wilderness 
around, kept back for the present by the force 
of regulars that was guarding the work, the sav- 
ages were swarming, watching this invasion of 
their hunting grounds with deadly hatred in their 
eyes, and plans of fiendish retaliation in their 
hearts. But hourly familiarity with the danger 
was making the white men careless of it. 

In the slanting sunlight of the summer even- 
ing five soldiers, two of them cavalry officers, were 
returning to camp after a day’s shooting. Some 
miles back they had barely escaped stumbling 
upon the encampment of a war-party, which had 
forced them to make a wide detour; and they had 
just struck the trail again. 

Suddenly the foremost trooper reined in his 
horse. “ Look, Colonel!” he exclaimed. 
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The others glanced up. Over the top of the 
hill to their right a dozen mounted Sioux were 
coming into view. 

“ We're in for it now,” said the little Colonel. 
“There’s nothing to do but to try to outride 
them.” And the five horses swept on along the 
trail. 

A yell from the savages told that they had 
taken up the pursuit. A single arrow came 
whizzing through the air, followed by a shower 
of others; but they all went high; and the men, 
bending lower in the saddle, only patted their 
horses’ necks and urged them on. 

Presently the younger officer’s forehead con- 
tracted. “My mare’s giving out, sir,” he said 
quietly; “she’ll be down before long. Don’t 
stop for a second when she drops.” 

The Colonel strained his eyes through the fail- 
ing light. 

“There’s the river,” he said with a breath of 
relief. “ Hold on for a quarter of a mile, Kenny. 
It’s our only hope—those rocks.” 

And five minutes later the horses had cleared 
the big stones that guarded the indicated place 
of refuge. 

It was well selected. A point of land jutted out 
into the river, which protected it on three sides. 
In front of it was a slight swell of ground, strewn 
with half-buried rocks, forming a natural breast- 
work. 

The horses were hurried to the sandy ledge un- 
der the river bank, and the men flung themselves 
behind the rocks. The Indians came on without 
slackening their speed up to the verv stones; then 
a volley met them. Two of them fell: the rest 
wheeled about and rode back to the plain. Only 
one of the troopers had been hit. 

A little distance away the Sioux drew together 
again, and held a protracted council of war, which 
seemed to reveal some differences of opinion. At 
length a young buck rode out from the rest and 
began a harangue, clearly audible, and for the 
most part intelligible to the men behind the rocks. 

“The pale-face dogs shall not escape!” he 
cried. “ Has not the Sioux nation sworn to scalp 
every white man who has come into their coun- 
try? Back vonder on the river the warriors of a 
whole village have built their fires for the night: 
I, Black Smoke, parted from them but a few hours 
ago. Let the braves wait while Black Smoke 
goes and brings them; and before another sun 
five more scalps of white men will be hanging at 
our belts!” 

And the Sioux applauded. 

“He’s talking about the band we passed,” the 
Colonel groaned. “This is going to be our last 
fight, my lads.” 
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Young Kenny was staring through the rocks. 
“T’ve seen that fellow somewhere before,” he 
said. “ That cut on his lip af 

The trooper near him turned his head. “ Don’t 
you recognize him, sir?” he asked shortly. “ It’s 
that chap we left for dead after the fight last sum- 
mer. I saw him starin’ at vou when they climbed 
up on the rocks just now. I told you they was 
red devils, every mother’s son of ’em!” 

The Colonel had helped the wounded man into 
a more comfortable position. “ Well, we’ve got 
five rounds of ammunition left to welcome them 
with whenever they get here,” he said.~ “In the 
meantime Horn and I are going to sleep.” And 
he stretched himself along the stones. 

The savages had drawn farther. off, awaiting 
reinforcements, and the increasing darkness hid 
them entirely. Inside the rocks there was but 
little talking. The Colonel's peaceful breathing, 
the uneasy moaning of the wounded man, the rush 
of the river, were the only sounds that broke the 
stillness. And so the early hours of the night 
dragged by. 

“ They’re a long time gettin’ here,” Barnes said 
about midnight, with a faint hope in his tone. 
* Maybe they’ve broke camp.” 

The other trooper gave a harsh laugh. “ What’s 
the difference? Them fellows out there can finish 
us in half an hour when daylight gets here,” he 
said. 

And silence fell again. 

At last the stars began to set. The men were 
perhaps a little drowsy—the night had been so 
iong—when Barnes started up. 

* Look!” he whispered. 

Along the ledge of sand an indistinct line of 
figures was creeping, and more were scrambling 
down the bank. 

“Keep under cover, men,” said the Colonel’s 
quiet voice behind them; “and don’t fire till 
they’re close. We can give them a warm five 
minutes, anyhow.” 

Kenny raised his rifle. 
me,” he said through his teeth. 
mistake to correct.” 

Three seconds, and a naked figure sprang up- 
right on the rock. There was the crack of a rifle, 
and a heavy thud. 

“ Don’t fire, Colonel! It’s your men!” a voice 
outside exclaimed. And half a score of soldiers 
leaped over the rocks. 

The little garrison stared at them through the 
dim light. 

“Who brought 
gasped. 

“The Cheyenne,” answered the familiar voice 
of the adjutant, puffing. “He says one of you 


“Leave the leader to 
“T’ve got a little 


you here?” the Colonel 
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saved his life last year. He got us here on the 
couble-quick.” 

Kenny bent hastily over the prostrate Indian. 

*“ And I shot at him!” he cried in a low voice. 
* [—I’m afraid he’s hurt! And he was coming tc 
our rescue—wasn't it horrible? Get some water, 
seme of you 

Two of the men had raised the young brave in 
their arms. He opened his eyes slowly, meeting 
the boy’s anxious, remorseful gaze with an odd 
smile. 

“ Us—brudders,” he muttered in his deep gut- 
tural, as their hands clasped; and, with a quiver- 
ing sigh, died. _ 

The little Colonel raised his cap reverently. 

“ We believe in one God, the Father Almighty,” 
he murmured. And every head was uncovered 


as they laid the Indian back upon the grass. 
The silence was broken by the cry of the sentry: 
* Here come the savages,: sir!” 


FY sisicinsiccceen e, Kenneth Herford Pilgrim 


The lumber barge “ Lucy” had been loading 
all morning at the Delta Company’s wharf. The 
sweet-smelling, smooth pine boards were piled 
high upon her deck, and in the little wharf office 
Captain Swanson sat in a swivel chair looking 
out at the stevedores, who, bending beneath the 
long loads -they carried on their shoulders, moved 
hither and thither before him, living symbols of 
labor. 

As he gazed out the window, a knock fell upon 
the door, and he shouted a gruff “ Come in.”’ 

The man who entered was unkempt, short, and 
red-faced. 

“T seen yer advertisement in th’ paper,” he said, 
“*bout yer wantin’ a cook an’ come down t’ see 
ef ye hed one yit.” P 

“ Are you a cook?” the Captain inquired. 

“Yew bet I be; I’m about th’ cookiest cook 
thet ever trod a deck. Is th’ job open?” 

It was; indeed the loss of his cook had seriously 
disturbed Captain Swanson. The stranger was 
engaged. 

“ Better git right down in the galley and git 
dinner,” the Captain said. 

“ Whattel I give em?” the stranger asked. 

“Oh, give ’em rice; that’s fillin’.” 

“ All right: how many men be they t’ feed?” 
The Captain counted on his fingers. 

“ Twenty-five,” he replied. 

The stranger thereupon disappeared in the hold 
of the boat. He found a huge bag of rice and an 
old pair of scales. Filling a wash boiler with 
water, he set it on the fire. He weighed out twen- 
ty-five pounds of the rice, and dumped it into 
the boiler. He discovered salt and added that. 
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And then he sat on a keg and waited “ fer her 
t’ bile.” 

Presently “she” began. Up, up, nearer the 
top of the boiler rose the rice. The cook seized 
a dipper and a pan and dipped out a quantity 
of the rice. Again it boiled up. He seized an- 
other pan. It was now boiling over faster than 
he could dip. Every dish and pan in the galley 
was filled. He turned over the keg on which he 
had sat and filled that. Still the miraculous boiler 
continued to boil over. At last, in sheer despair 
and fright, he rushed upon the deck crying: 
“ Mate, mate! Fer th’ love o’ Gawd, don’t take 
on enny more lumber; we gotta cargo o’ rice!” 

And with that he was over the rail and speed- 
ng up the wharf. The next day another adver- 
lisement appeared in the Gazette asking for a 
cook on the barge “ Lucy.” 


How Torture Was Abolished in France. .George H. Westley..Green Bag 


Up to near the close of the eighteenth century 
the laws of France were barbarously severe. 
When the celebrated jurist Le Page was appoint- 
ed president of one of the highest courts, he en- 
deavored to have the rigor of these laws mitigated, 
and especially he sought to have abolished the 
statute permitting torture to be applied to sus- 
pected or accused persons. 

His colleagues, however, were for retaining the 
torture and employing it as often as occasion re- 
quired. This stirred up bad feeling between M. 
le President and his associates, who did not hesi- 
tate to accuse him of seeking popularity at the 
expense of duty. The result of this quarrel was 
that the laws were enforced even more rigorously 
than before, and as it was M. le President’s duty 
to pronounce the harsh decrees formed by his 
colleagues, he found himself in a position racking 
hoth to his pride and his sympathies: But he was 
resolved that torture should be abolished, and at 
length he hit upon a plan to save France from a 
continuance of this disgrace. 

M. le Page had a foster-sister, Frangoise, a 
beautiful young girl, who about this time had 
come to Paris and been installed in his house. 
One day after she had been there a few weeks, 
M. le Page missed a gold snuff-box ornamented 
with diamonds, an article he set much store upon 
as a family heirloom. A great stir was made over 
the loss, and at length the public prosecutor was 
called in to make a thorough*%search. He did not 
have to go far, the missing snuff-box was found 
concealed in the bottom of the foster-sister’s 
trunk. Her guilt was plain. She was arrested 
and haled before the judges for trial. M. le Page’s 
colleagues, relying as they said on his absolute 
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impartiality, caused him to preside, as though the 
case were any other. 

Frangoise, being examined, denied everything. 
With pale, tearful face she told them of her inno- 
cence, declaring that she had had not even the 
thought of such a crime, and calling upon her 
foster-brother to save her from the disgraceful 
imputation. But M. le Page remained apparently 


unmoved by her pleading, and coldly commanded 


that the torture be used to extract the truth from 
her. This was immediately done. The girl’s arm 
was bared and the terrible instrument applied to 
her hand. As the screws were tightened, crush- 
ing her poor fingers, she shrieked with agony. 
Still M. le Page let the fearful ordeal go on, 
though great drops of sweat upon his face showed 
how he was suffering. 

At length the unfortunate girl could stand no 
more. She cried out that she was guilty and then 
sank upon the floor unconscious. 

That evening there was a ball given at couft. 
M. le Page appeared there and sought an inter- 
view with his Majesty Louis XVI. 

“Sire,” said he, kneeling before the king. 
“ Sire, this day my foster-sister has been accused 
of theft, and being put to the torture has con- 
fessed the crime.” 

“Very well, she must suffer for it.” 

“ But, sire, this theft was an invention of my 
own.” 

The king recoiled with horror. 

“How! What means this?” he exclaimed. 

“Sire, I wished to prove to France that the 
torture is a source of the most frightful injustice 
—the destroyer of truth and innocence. To this 
cause I have sacrificed the being whom I love best 
on earth. Oh, let her trials, sire, be not in vain!” 

The king placed his hand on his forehead; his 
great officers stood by. Turning to them, he said: 

“From this hour let torture no more disgrace 
the laws of France.” 


When Doctors Disagree........James Raymond Perry Harpers 


Mr. Tecumseh Clay had never traveled on a 
railroad pass, though he had often wished that he 
might. So when Dr. Erasmus Evans, who had an 
annual pass on the A., B., and C. road, offered 
to let Mr. Clay use it, the offer was eagerly 
accepted. 

“ The pass is non-transferable,” said Dr. Evans, 
“but that won’t make any difference. Just pre- 
tend you are me if the conductor says anything; 
but he won't.” 

Mr. Clay took the night train, due in St. Louis 
the next morning. He awaited the advent of the 
train conductor in some trepidation, wondering to 
what extent he might have to prevaricate should 
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the official prove to be of the extra-inquisitive 
type. Mr. Clay didn’t like to lie, and hoped the 
conductor wouldn’t make him. At the same time 
he was a determined man, and did not intend that 
a fib or two should stand in the way of a free 
ride. Besides, the safety of the doctor’s pass 
might be imperiled if he exhibited any weakness 
or confusion during the possible cross-examina- 
tion. 

But when the conductor appeared he merely 
read the name on the proffered pass, returned it 
to Mr. Clay, and went on, leaving Mr. Clay re- 
joicing. Not even the littlest and snowiest of fibs 
had he had to utter. So Mr. Clay, with a pleasant 
consciousness of both thrift and rectitude, settled 
comfortably back on the cushions in his section 
of the sleeper ; and presently, having let the choco- 
late-faced porter make up his berth, he crawled 
in to such slumber as the rushing train might 
"permit. 

About midnight he was aroused by a voice at 
the curtains of his berth. “ Doctor!” it said. 
“ Doctor! wake up! A man in the next car has 
been taken sick, and needs something done.” 

It was the conductor, who had noticed that the 
name on the pass carried an M.D. 


“ All right. I’ll be out in a moment,” answered 
Mr. Clay, with a promptitude that surprised even 


himself. ‘“ The dickens!” he muttered, when the 
conductor had departed. “ Why didn’t Evans tell 
me that doctors are called up in the middle of the 
night on sleeping-cars just the same as anywhere 
else? I’d have let him keep his pass and paid my 
fare if I’d known. There’s nothing to do, though, 
but go and see the man. If he’s really sick enough 
to need a doctor I’m sorry for him.” 

Mr. Clay, having dressed hastily, made his way 
into the next car, and was conducted to the pa- 
tient. With commendable gravity he felt of the 
man’s pulse, placed his hand on his chest, and 
counted the respirations, and then asked to see 
his tongue. This done, he stood for a moment 
gazing contemplatively upon the luckless patient. 
The bystanders thought he was pondering deeply ; 
he was really wondering what he should do next. 
Then—it came like an inspiration; he had seen 
Dr. Evans do it one time—he lifted the patient’s 
hand and studied his finger-nails in a meditative 
manner. 

“ Have you some whisky?” he asked, turning to 
the conductor. 

“Yes, sir; I can get some,” was the answer. 

“Very good! Give him two teaspoonfuls in 
half a glass of water, and repeat the dose at the 
end of an hour. I haven’t my medicine-case with 
_ me, unfortunately, and can’t prescribe just as I’d 
like to. But the whisky will act as a J 
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What sort of an actor the whisky would prove 
he evidently regarded as of no great importance 
to his listeners, for he broke off, and remarked 
that he was sorry he hadn’t his thermometer with 
him; he would like to take the patient’s tem- 
perature. He evidently had some fever. “ But 
give him the whisky as directed,” he concluded, 
with brisk decisiveness, “ and if there should be a 
change for the worse let me know.” 

Back in the privacy of his berth once more Mr. 
Clay smiled broadly, and then sighed deeply. 
“ Poor fellow,” he thought. “I hope it’s nothing 
serious.” 

“ Doctor!” called a voice, just as he was doz- 
ing off. “The man séems to be getting worse. I 
guess you’d better take another look at him.” 

“ All right,” answered Mr. Clay, cheerfully, but 
groaning inwardly. “I wish,” he muttered, “ that 
confounded old pass had been taken up and can- 
celled before it ever fell into my hands! What 
the deuce am I to do, anyway? The man may 
die for lack of a little medical skill. But I can’t 
confess that I’m no doctor; I’ve got to bluff it 
out.” 

“There’s another doctor in the forward car, 
sir,” said the conductor as Mr. Clay appeared. 
“ The patient’s friends are getting kind o’ nervous, 
and thought perhaps you’d like to consult with 
him. I'll rout him out if you think best.” 

“Very well, if the patient’s friends desire it,” 
answered Mr. Clay, both relieved and annoyed. 
“That doctor will see through me in about thirty 
seconds,” he reflected, gloomily. “I wonder if it” 
would kill a man to jump off the train; it’s going 
pretty fast.” 

But Mr. Clay did nothing so rash as that. He 
was gazing calmly at the patient when the con- 
sulting doctor arrived. “This is Dr. Evans, Dr. 
Brown,” said the conductor, guiltless of inten- 
tional falsehood. 

The two professional men bowed gravely to 
each other. Dr. Brown had brought a small medi- 
cine-case with him, which he set down in the 
aisle. “Well, Dr. Evans, what are the symp- 
toms?” he asked. 

“Just take a look at him and see what you 
think, Dr. Brown,” replied Mr. Clay, with ad- 
mirable self-possession. 

Dr. Brown drew a fever thermomecer from his 
pocket, shook the fluid down with a quick pro- 
fessional jerk, and inserted the end under the 
patient's tongue. Then he felt his pulse, and Mr. 
Clay noted with envy that he did not look at his 
watch, as he himself had done. Mr. Clay. recalled 


- that Dr. Evans seldom looked at his watch while 
‘counting a patient’s pulse. : 


“What has been done for the relief of the 
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patient, Dr. Evans?” asked the consulting physi- 
cian, as he withdrew the thermometer and silently 
studied the temperature registered. 

Mr. Clay told him. Doctors had disagreed be- 
fore, and they might as well do so again, reflected 
the unhappy Clay. Besides, there was nothing 
to do but tell him. 

Dr. Brown made no comment for a moment. 
Presently, to Mr. Clay’s relief and astonishment, 
he said: “ Well, I think you did the right thing. 
I should advise continuing the treatment through 
the night, and if the patient hasn’t improved by 
morning we can decide upon further treatment. 
His temperature is not alarming.” 

The next morning the patient was reported 
very much better, and Mr. Clay’s heart overflowed 
with gratitude. As he left the train he met Dr. 
Brown. They passed through the station togeth- 
er, and as they started to part on the street, Mr. 
Clay said, with a confidential smile: 

“Between you and me, Doctor, I’m not a 
physician at all. I couldn’t tell the conductor so, 
though, because I’m traveling on a physician’s 
pass.” 

Dr. Brown’s lips twitched, and he hold out a 
cordial hand. “I brought along this medicine- 
case,” he said, “just as a bit of a bluff. I’m no 
more of a physician than you are, but I’m travel- 
ing on Dr. Brown’s pass!” 


A Man and a Woman,.......++++ 8. Weir Mitchell 


It was midnight and very dark. At times the 
moon $hone clear between hurrying storm-clouds. 
The river was in flood and over the wharves. The 
waters, checked by the stone piers, rose high, and 
swept in tumult under the arches of the bridge. 
Over it a man walked with quick steps, stood still 
midway, and stared at. the black current as it 
swept on with here and there flashes of foam. 

Along the farther footway a woman moved 
slowly. The man climbed to the parapet and 
threw himself into the flood. ; 

He rose, aware of the instinctive desire to live. 
But death was sweeter. He threw up his arms 
that he might sink, and have his will, and die. 
A white thing went by him. Something stronger 
than the longing for death mastered him. He 
caught at the woman, and held up her head. He 
must save her—he knew that. He set his skilled 
Strength to the task. The flashes of light on the 
water went by. The woman made no struggle. 
At last there were no more wharves, and all was 
dark. He felt the water to be less wilful. By 
degrees he neared the shore, touched with his 
feet the soft ooze beneath, and staggered up a 
grass slope with his burden. Was she dead? It 
seemed horrible. No! He felt her heart beat. 


Century 
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She was young and slight; more he could not see. 
He laid her down, and began to move and chafe 
her limbs, saying to himself: “ Why did I save 
her? She had a right to choose death.” Then 
he laughed low, and said aloud: “ But it is she 
who has saved me—and here am I with a half- 
dead woman I have pulled out of the water with 
no more thought than a dog gives to the stick he 
fetches!” 

As he thus murmured, he did not cease from 
his efforts. After a little, disturbed at his failure, 
he remembered what he must do. He set his 
mouth to hers, and breathed into her the breath 
of life. A strange joy came to him, as he knew 
that' her bosom moved, and she drew breath after 
breath. He sat beside her, rubbing her hands, 
not knowing what more to do. Again and again 
she moved, and at last the hand he held closed 
feebly on his—although the woman was still but 
half alive. The weak grasp was like an appeal, 
and the man knew that he had here a thing to 
care for and assist—a woman—another woman! 

The night darkened, and suddenly he heard her 
say: 

“ Where am I?” 

He rose in haste, murmuring: 

“ My God! it is my wife!” 

He turned to leave her, but could not. Then, 
as she seemed less conscious, he began again to 
chafe her limbs. c 

An hour went by while she muttered, wander- 
ing in her speech. The man listened, still rubbing 
her limbs with slow, mechanic action. At last she 
sat up of a sudden and, seeing nothing clearly, 
for the night was very dark, said: 

“ What is all this? Who are you?” 

“T am Harry—Stilla, you are safe.” 

The woman rose to her knees with a faint cry, 
and fell back into his arms, crying: 

“ But I wanted to die! Oh, I did want to die! 
You saved me—why did you save me?” 

“T do not know.” 

“But I know—you tried to save an unknown 
woman. Thank you for her, but oh, not—not for 
me. 

He told her the truth, and what he had done. 

“T am dead—and am alive again. Will you— 
oh, will you believe me, Harry? As one come 
from the dead you must, you must.” 

“Yes, I will believe vou.” 

“T never—did. They lied——” 

“T believe you, Stilla.” 

“Let us go. I am cold.” 

He helped her to rise, and then, finding her too 
feeble to walk, took her in his arms. 

“See,” he said, “the moon is out. 
light—light ! ” 


There is 
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Vanity Fair: Fads, Fotbhles and Fashions 


From an English Point of View Blackwoods’ 


It is from the United States—* ce pays du tou- 
jours trop,” as some witty Frenchman calls it— 
that we derive, not only our weather and the 
raw material for many of our noblewomen, but 
also our growing love of luxury and extravagance, 
the craze for publicity, the rush and hurry of our 
social life, its loss of dignity and restraint, and 
the deification of mere money-bags. And the 
American woman of fashion, with her keen in- 
telligence and masterful temperament, supreme 
in her own sphere and with the self-confidence 
of one accustomed to rule, sets the impress of her 
striking personality more and more upon our 
society. More natural and freer from the tram- 
mels of social conventionalities than her British 
cousin, more direct in speech and action, equally 
self-conscious, yet, on the whole, less addicted 
to posturing, she is even more skeptical and more 
frankly cynical in her utilitarian views of exist-’ 
ence. She sees life clearly, and if she does not 


exactly see it whole, she surveys it more com- 
prehensively, at any rate from a material stand- 
point, than the Englishwoman. A gulf as of ages 


seems to divide the youthful Transatlantic “ mon- 
daine” from our bread-and-butter misses of a 
hundred years ago. Alert, versatile, plastic, she 
is adaptable to any condition of life to which it 
may please Providence to call her. Her wit 
sparkles like a diamond, and if the diamond some- 
times seem uncut we must not complain. Those 
steely-blue, quizzical eyes of hers seem to read you 
through and through, and to fathom—if not the 
inner workings of your soul (she is probably too 
skeptical of its existence for that)—at any rate 
what you are thinking of for the moment. As 
M. Bourget observes, “c’est une créature de 
téte””; the springs of her action are in her head 
rather than her heart. She is no society butterfly 
or fairy; but keen, ambitious, clothed with world- 
liness as with a garment, she makes a business 
of her pleasure and regards social intercourse 
mainly as a means of furthering her own interests. 
WORLDLINESS OF AMERICAN WOMEN 

This intense worldliness, which is permeating 
the polite circles of Europe, is the very essence 
and marrow of society in the States. The demon 
of discontent holds sway there as elsewhere; and 
in that strange “congeries” of different social 
elements everybody, democrat and would-be aris- 
tocrat alike, treats life in general as a speculation 
for the rise. The husband slaves day and night 
in Wall Street or Chicago for the dollars which 
his smart wife spends abroad, or else competing 


in the unbridled extravagance of New York or 
Newport conviviality ; and, strange as it may seem, 
he is content that it should be so. To talk of 
domesticity in connection with these ladies is to 
provoke a smile; and Europeans sometimes find 
it difficult to see “ where the turn comes in,” to 
use a homely phrase, in matrimony under such 
conditions; but if the working partner is ‘satis- 
fied with the arrangement nobody else has a 
right to complain. He feels, no doubt, that a 
kind of reflected glory is shed upon him by his 
better half's brilliance; and M. Paul Bourget is 
probably right when he says that the American 
husband of a smart wife regards her as an in- 
vestment that is expected to return dividends 
in the shape of social triumphs. 

In spite of the strong apparent individuality of 
American society women, the oppressive uni- 
formity of our modern life has left its mark upon 
them. Indeed, in the Eastern States, at any rate, 
they have always seemed to the writer to converge 
more toward one common type than the ladies of 
any other country. In New York more well- 
cressed ladies are to be seen than in any other 
capital of the world, and each member of the 
fashionable mob is so perfectly groomed that she 
seems to the casual observer an almost exact 
“replica” of her neighbor. There is monotony, 
too, in their methods of speech and conversation, 
as well as in their gait and erectness of carriage, 
suggestive of over-rigidity of the spinal column. 
A friend of the writer once humorously remarked 
that he always feared that if he fell in love with a 
New York girl he would be in danger of losing 
his heart to half the female population, so great 
is their outward similarity to one another. 

MONETARY SOCIAL STANDARDS 

Their aims in life, moreover, are almost as 
identical as their types, being centered on two 
things—worldly success and_ self-advancement. 
Their view of social intercourse is essentially a 
commercial one. Hence springs that rivalry in 
extravagant ostentation which forms one of the 
most unpleasant features of society across the 
Atlantic. It is the cause of much ruin and misery, 
which occasionally culminate in the suicide of 
those who have fallen behind in the mad race for 
pre-eminence in luxurious display, while at best 
its influence is a profoundly vulgarizing one. The 
“toujours trop,” or want of sense of proportion 
in that land of extremes, is.brought home to us 
when we read the descriptions of those tawdry 
Barnum-like entertainments and social functions, 
where the fabulous cost of the accessories is ad- 
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vertised in print, each article being inventoried 
according to its size, weight, and ‘value. 

Beside the colossal entertainments of American 
society women the finest efforts, even of the wives 
of our English parvenus, appear tame and in- 
significant; but the spirit that animates them is 
the same. We have caught the craze for pub- 
licity which prevails in a country where, if a 
society “ belle” buys a new ball-dress, or a spec- 
ulator decorates his house in Fifth Avenue, the 
fact must be advertised in the newspapers; and 
the various commercial features of American 
social life are being faithfully reproduced in the 
cosmopolitan Vanity Fair of London. The pessi- 
mism of those early Victorians who foretold the 
vulgarization of the smart world, which they said 
would ensue from the advent of the money power 
and the reign of the shopocracy, has been justified 
hy the event. Society, in the larger sense of the 
word, has not fallen to pieces, as was feared by 
some timid persons, nor has the polite world quite 
gone to the dogs; but fashionable life has cer- 
tainly changed its quality, while philosophers, 
essayists, and men of action unite in condemning 
its mercenary tendencies. 
The Cockade Town Torics 

The adoption of the cockade by President 
Roosevelt for his coachman and footmen has 
resuscitated the old question: Whose servants are 
entitled to wear a cockade? As a matter of fact, 
there is no right nor title to the cockade, but 
usage has, in England, where the cockade is more 
common than in any other country, confined it to 
servants of the royal household, of the diplomatic 
corps, of officers of the Army and Navy—includ- 
ing the militia and volunteers—and to servants of 
justices and deputy lieutenants of counties. Ac- 
cording to this unwritten law of custom, neither 
peers nor other persons of title, except they be 
royal, can confer the cockade on their servants un- 
less they themselves hold one of the commissions 
already named. And here comes a strange anom- 
aly: if they occupy a Government position, they can 
wear a cockade, although their servants cannot. 

ORIGIN OF THE COCKADE y 

“ Cockade,” or, rather, the French equivalent of 
it, made its first appearance in the phrase “ bonnet 
a la coquarde” of Rabelais. About sixty years 
after Rabelais’s death, Randle Cotgrave, author 
of the first Anglo-French dictionary, defined 
“ coquarde,” now “ cocarde,” as “a Spanish cappe 
or‘fashion of bonnet used by the most substantial 
men of yore—also any bonnet or cappe worn 
proudly or peartly on the side.” But the most 
plausible origin given of the cockade of to-day 
is that it was derived from the tuft of cock’s 
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plumes worn by the Croatian soldiers, who in the 
seventeenth century served under France, and 
introduced the cravat to the world of fashion. 
At any rate, in 1688, men ambitious to become 
soldiers of France received cockades of paper; 
hence the expression, * prendre la cocarde,” mean- 
ing “to enlist.” Cockades appear to have fallen 
into innocuous desuetude, so far as France was 
concerned, until the Revolution, when the “ co- 
carde tricolor” must have become obligatory, for, 
just before the fall of Robespierre, arrests were 
made for not wearing it. 

The black cockade, now worn in England, was 
originally the distinctive badge of the House of 
tlanover, as the white cockade was that of the 
House of Stuart. It is said white was adopted by 
the adherents of the Stuarts because it was the 
emblem of the kings of France, who supported 
the Stuarts against the Hanoverians. The cock- 
ade worn by servants of the British royal house- 
hold is a large half-disk which projects above the 
hat. Servants of naval officers wear a disk not 
projecting above the hat; those of army officers 
and other persons considering themselves entitled 
to carry cockades are fan-shaped, with a button, 
and they reach above the hat. The cockades of 
the servants of diplomats are in the colors of the 
country their masters represent, and many noble 
houses on the continent of Europe make their 
servants wear cockades matching their livery in 
color. When, many years ago, the war as to 
whose servants were entitled to a cockade was 
raging in England, the facts discovered were that 
no orders regulating their use were known to 
exist, but it was recorded that servants of officers 
of the London City Light Horse, a volunteer regi- 
ment, did not wear them. The conclusion arrived 
at was that the cockade was originally purely a 
military distinction; that the reason it was worn 
by servants of field officers was that, in former 
days, these servants had served in the army, that 
it was later adopted by servants who had never 
been in the army, and afterward by servants of 
naval officers. 

’ WHO MAY USE THEM 

There being no set rule in any country from 
which we have been in the habit of adopting social 
customs, it remains for us to follow the law that 
usage and good form has laid down: They have 
prescribed that the servants of ambassadors and 
foreign ministers of the United States abroad shall 
wear cockades, like the servants of foreign diplo- 
mats accredited to this country, the cockades of 
the coachman and footman giving the carriages 
a certain right of way. Ambassadors and minis- 
ters are entitled to the cockade after they have 
retired from the diplomatic service. But consuls 
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are not members of the diplomatic service; they 
are merely commercial agents. Neither our con- 
suls abroad nor consular representatives to this 
country have the right to the cockade, as consuls. 
Its adoption by an American citizen who repre- 
sented a foreign country as consular agent in this 
city was authorized neither by usage nor good 
taste. That his family should continue to use it 
after his death is ridiculous vulgarity. Servants 
of officers of the United States army and navy, 
both regular and volunteer, are also entitled to 
wear the cockade. 


Eocentric Equipages......ccccscossccsesccccesceses Tit-Bits (London) 
About the middle of last summer the frequent- 
ers of the Strand were somewhat amused to see 
on more than one occasion a weird-looking car- 
riage, not altogether unlike a hansom cab that had 
been bereft of its coachman’s seat, proceeding 
down that thoroughfare drawn by a couple of 
superb mules. The mule, heretofore, has not in 
this country been regarded seriously as a sub- 
stitute for the carriage-horse, but the said equi- 
page, the property of the celebrated actress, Mme. 
kéjane, may add considerably to its popularity. 

It should be mentioned that little or no economy 
is effected by the substitution of mules for horses, 
as can be gathered from the fact that the glossy 
pair in question, presented to Mme. Réjane by the 
King of Portugal, have been valued at £400. 

While London was enjoying the French actress’s 
uncommon turn-out Paris was not altogether 
bereft of a sensation in harness, for Miss Laura 
Rienzo was frequently seen threading her way 
amidst the multitudinous motor-cars thronging 
the French capital in a carriage drawn by a team 
of cows, for which she received several offers of 
considerable amounts. 

This is not the first time of late years that 
denizens of the farm-yard have been requisitioned 
for the purpose of drawing vehicles. Miss Rock- 
cliffe, of Corinna, U.S.A., for instance, a few 
years ago created a considerable sensation by 
harnessing three trained lambs named Shabby, 
Shoddy, and Shady, to a light cart and: driving 
them all over the country. 

Miss Rockcliffe, who is the daughter of a large 
stock-owner, was, at the time she performed this 
feat, of tender years and a very light weight, 
otherwise it would have been impossible for her 
little lambs to have carried her, as they did, for 
seventeen miles in a single drive, at an average 
pace of five miles an hour, without showing signs 
of fatigue. 

One of the most notorious dog equipages of 
recent date was that of a paralyzed man living at 
Avesnes, in France. This man, having murdered 


his wife in a fit of jealousy last July, asked to be 
placed on his little cart and, having harnessed in 
his team of dogs, drove off to the nearest gen- 
darmerie for the purpose of giving himself up to 
the police. 

Although our eyes are not frequently delighted 
with the spectacle of a silver coach costing £10,- 
ooo such as the Maharajah of Bhurtpore, who was 
deposed by the Government of India some little 
time ago, had built for him, or the appearance of 
a complete wedding party proceeding to the cere- 
mony in a huge pantechnicon van, as was ob- 
served at Koekelberg, in Belgium, in 1899, or 
even a carriage such as cost Mr. Ultcoeque, a rich 
American banker, who won the banner of honor 
at the Boulogne Feast of Flowers in 1898 for 
the best decorated equipage, £120 to cover with 
blooms, we have occasionally some interesting 
vehicles and teams to observe on our rural roads. 

For instance, during last August there was seen 
in the vicinity of Manningtree, Essex, a young 
lady driving a team of four beautiful black don- 
keys attached to a four-wheeled dog-cart. In 
addition to the lady, the vehicle, which proceeded 
at a good pace, was graced by the presence of a 
young gentleman who performed several remark- 
able solos on a brass horn in the manner affected 
by the average guard of a coach. Needless to say, 
this equipage created as much sensation in Essex 
as the Rothschildian team of four zebras did in 
the Metropolis, and they, it will be recalled, made 
even the phlegmatic Londoner lift his eyebrows 
when they made their first appearance. 





What Women Will Wear in 1915 ...+..s0000+ St. Louis Post-Dispatch 

One would fancy that, considering the apparent 
caprices of women in their fashions, it would be 
as easy to prophesy the weather for 1915 as to 
foretell what they would wear that year. 

A man has done this to his own satisfaction 
and certainly in a way that must be entertaining to 
everyone who is interested in milady’s costumes. 

Naturally the man is a Parisian—perhaps no 
one but a Frenchman would be daring enough to 
approach the subject. At any rate, here are his 
theories, as set forth in a Paris fashion magazine 
just received. 

It is a grave problem whose solution must re- 
main remote. But to’ those who more logically 
ask: “ What will be the fashions of the woman 
who will mature, say, about 1915?” an answer 
may be given. 

They will be both simple and complex. Women 
will never abandon the productions of silk and 
chiffon, of velvet and. lace, but these fabrics will 
have a less absolute sway. And during the day 
in comfortable, common-sense attire, the women 
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of the next generation will reveal themselves in 

all their splendor in the evening only, and in 

their luxurious gowns will be as now the admira- 

tion of artists and the despair of husbands. 
VARIETY OF COSTUME 

Costumes will multiply as fast as customs. 
The fashionable woman of 1915 will possess a 
series of wardrobes, each divided into as many 
compartments as her various occupations may 
render necessary. There will be costumes for 
hunting, riding, fishing, walking and yachting. 
There will be tea gowns and gowns for calling, 
costumes for tennis, cycling, automobiling, skat- 
ing—and upon as many maids will devolve the 
task of classifying and caring for these garments. 

Their occupation will be no sinecure, for the 
fashionable woman of 1915 will have to change 
her costumes with the lightning swiftness of 
Fregoli. She need fear no rival but Emperor 
William of Germany. Innumerable times a day 
she must fly to these wardrobes and select, ac- 
cording to the hour, the special dress for riding 
or driving, the ample leather tunic for auto- 
mobiling or autocycling, the gauze or foulard 
dress for tennis, or the elegant creations for after- 
noon teas and garden parties. The necessity of 
being always in the latest fashion, of traveling, 
being seen everywhere, of appearing at the same 
time a sportswoman and a homewoman, the 
obligation to read everything and appear to know 
everything will make the existence of our great- 
nieces furiously swift. 

The older that woman’s costume becomes, the 
more nearly it approaches man’s, but the knicker- 
bockers which she will ultimately wear upon all 
outdoor occasions will never be altogether appar- 
ent; they will be partly veiled by a skirt of trans- 
parent tissue falling in graceful folds over the 
hips. Skirts will be ankle length, and will permit 
a good deal of open-work stocking to be seen. 
Long skirts will be forbidden, both by fashion 
and law. As a result of future conferences on 
the subject, held by hygiene experts, such perils 
to the public health will be forbidden. The 
veil, long a favorite with coquettes whose 
beauty is waning, will also be condemned as in- 
jurious to the eyes, and, if worn at all, will have 
to be made of washable material, like the pocket 
handkerchief, so that one may have a fresh one 
each day and avoid the dust and bacteria which 
now so frequently lodge in its meshes. 

The dresses themselves will be a simplification 
of those we wear to-day. A revival of the cap- 
tivating modes of 1830 and 1840 will be in order. 
For evening costumes Greek styles will prevail, 
and these, of course, will be worn without corsets, 
which will be relegated to the past, and made of 
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crépons and gauzes draped to remind one of the 
ancient toga, and leaving the arms bare, like the 
statues of antiquity. 

MYSTICISM IN COLORS 

In these times the color of the costume will be 
selected with more care. The influences of the 
astral bodies, which the recent revival of the 
occult science has made of interest, will be con- 
sidered, and the fashionable woman will probably 
attire herself in the color which corresponds to 
the stars whose protection she desires. Black 
will distinguish the fashionable women who are 
protégés of melancholy Saturn, gray the devotees 
of Mercury, the god of financial prosperity; 
red those who are under the dominion of 
Jupiter, and yellow those who are consecrated to 
the sun. Shall more be prophesied? Heaven, 
which hides the book of Fate, also conceals the 
future fashion-plate. One can but predict—and 
perhaps these predictions are too optimistic or 
too revolutionary. 

Gay Graduation Clothes, .....cccececcecceeveveseces New York Tribune 

Samuel A. Green, ex-Mayor of Boston, has pre- 
sented to the Boston Museum of Fine Arts, the 
gorgeous clothes worn by two of his forebears 
when they were graduated from Harvard College 
more than one hundred years ago. There is a coat 
of elaborately brocaded and decorated black satin, 
a waistcoat of blue satin and a pair of satin 
‘ breeches,” which seem curious in this age of long 
trousers of generous proportions. The clothing is 
extremely well preserved, and the colors could not 
have been much brighter when they were import- 
ed. The clothes have been handed down from 
father to son through several generations. 

As late as 1828 the dress of\the Harvard stu- 
dent, as one may read in the laws of the college, 
was rigidly prescribed. It was to consist of a 
black mixed coat, single breasted, with rolling 
cape, square at the end and with pocket flaps. 
The waistcoat was of black mixed or all black 
goods, or, when of cotton or linen fabric, white, 
single breasted, with standing collar. They were 
not allowed to appear within the limits of the 
college or town in any other dress, unless they 
were fortunate enough to possess a “ nightgown,” 
which is known to-day as a dressing gown. Here is 
a choice bit from the regulations in force in 1655: 


No scholler shall goe out of his chamber with- 
out coate, cloake, gowne, and every one shall 
weare modest and sober habit, without strange 
ruffian-like or new-fangled fashion—nor shall any 
weare gold and silver or such ornaments—neither 
shall it be lawful for any to weare long haire, or 
foretops, nor to use curling, crispening, partising 
or powdering their haire. 
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Random Reading: Miniature Essays on Life 


The Boy, the Bank, and the Dime..... W. @. Bowdoin ..../ndependent 


Once there was a boy, about seven years old, 
whose parents thought he was flawless. He was 
petted every day and by leaps and bounds he grew 
into the idea that the earth and the fullness thereof 
was his. He became arbitrary in his methods and 
not ‘only gave the neighbors, but also his parents, 
much trouble. Neither his father nor his mother 
was particularly “ keen” on psychology, and so 
matters drifted along until the time came when 
the father awoke to a realization of the fact of 
his offspring’s degeneracy. He came, also, face 
to face with the collateral fact that something 
would have to be done in the way of child gov- 
ernment or the time would speedily arrive when 
even a revolution would do no good. He therefore 
resolved to begin with the inculcation of the great 
and basic laws of frugality. If, he reasoned, he 
could teach his son and heir the value of money 
and self-denial, a great step forward would have 
been taken, and the way consequently would be 
opened for education along other lines toward 
which the youth had so far manifested the utmost 
repugnancy. Filled with these thoughts, and 
others in which his son constantly figured as a 
bright and shining star, the father bought a toy 
bank that was so constructed that it would receive 
dimes to the extent of five dollars, but unless the 
full complement of fifty dimes had been faithfully 
deposited within the precincts of the bank there 
was no such thing as withdrawals. Until the 
aforesaid deposit, the bank was securely locked, 
but when it held five dollars’ worth of dimes it 
could then be easily opened and the money placed 
in a real savings bank, there to draw compound 
interest and double itself, from time to time, as the 
years rolled by. The father brought the bank 
proudly home, thinking of the time when his son 
should figure among the world’s great capitalists 
and financiers and be able to trace the origin of 
his wealth to the little bank he was about to give 
him. It was an inspiring thought, and the 
reveries into which this father fell because of it 
were very pleasant indeed. He dreamed, as fathers 
will, and when he reached home he was not a 
little disappointed to find that the boy had been 
put to bed and was sleeping quietly. He explained 
his ideas to his wife and wanted to awaken the 
lad in order to impress the scheme upon him so 
that no time should be lost with his new educa- 
tion. His wife demurred, however, and so the 
father was obliged to wait until the next morn- 
ing before presenting the matter to the young 
savage who was to be the subject of an experi- 


ment with which he was destined to be entirely 
out of sympathy. 
THE EXPERIMENT 

At breakfast the father made a rather neat little 
speech to his son and gave into his hands the 
bank and a dime, to put into it, that should serve 
as a nucleus about which might gather his wealth 
and capital that was to be. He also promised 
further contributions if the boy would be good. 
The young man was engaged in eating his break- 
fast while his father was talking about the bank, 
and it must be confessed that the charms of the 
cereals that were a part of the family menu, to- 
gether with the accompanying milk, were greater 
than was the rudimentary system of finance that 
was parentally outlined. In due time the father 
went down town to do business.. The son re- 
mained at home for the same purpose, as it after- 
ward appeared. When the young man had quite 
finished eating (because there remained nothing 
else to eat) he turned his languishing attention to 
the bank that his father had given him. He knew 
there was a dime therein, because he had seen 
it placed inside. He could also hear it rattle when 
he shook the bank. 

His mother was a trifle busy and went up-stairs, 
rejoiced to think that she could leave the young 
man with the bank and the contemplation of it. 
When his mother had retired, his interest in the 
bank seemed to intensify. He shook it; and the 
rattle of the imprisoned dime was again distinctly 
perceptible. He shook it more fiercely and the 
sound of infinitesimal but hoarded wealth was 
hollow. He shook the bank a third time and then 
it slipped from his fingers and fell with a crash 
to the marquetry floor. The bank, which was 
quite heavy, struck on its sharp corner and broke 
a piece out of the floor that cost one dollar and 
fifty cents to have replaced a few days later. The 
boy picked up the fallen bank and looked at it 
very hard. He did not even glance at the dam- 
aged floor. He tried rather to pry the bank open 
with a silver fork, the result being that the prongs 
of the fork were snapped off. He began to be 
annoyed. He finally struck the iron bank right 
smartly with his little fist, which bruised him. 
This made him quite angry. Throwing the offend- 
ing bank on the floor, and thereby making an 
additional dent in it, he kicked it with one of the 
new shoes he chanced to have on, in such a way 
as to rend a most unsightly hole in the shoe that 
did the kicking. He realized vaguely that his 
progress in breaking the bank was something 
like the progress of most of those who have 
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tried this sort of thing on a larger scale at Monte 
Carlo. 
BREAKING THE BANK 

In a reflective mood he picked up his bank once 
more and turned it over and over again. Visions 
of the candy, gum, soda, and other edible and 
semi-edible juvenile joys that the dime in that 
useless bank would buy rose up before him and 
overmastered him. He went to his father’s tool 
chest, where he had so often been told not to 
go. He lifted the heavy lid and there, right on 
top, lay a hammer. It fairly invited him him to 
use it. Temptation carried him away captive. He 
grasped the hammer and struck the bank wath all 
his little might. The edge of the hammer was 
chipped off and there was a dent in the new bank. 
That was all. He hammered away at the bank 
until there were many dents in it, but the run 
upon the bank was valiantly resisted. The ham- 
mer was but a delusion and a snare. He put it 
back in the chest and closed the lid with a bang. 
The thought of the dime so near and yet so far 
was most aggravating. He thought and thought 
and thought. There was nothing promising that 
presented itself by means of which he could make 
that dime negotiable. He took the bank out in the 
back yard, where the walks were flagged. He 
threw it several times on the flagstones. The 
only results were more dents. The bank began 
to look a trifle battered. Its capital was as yet, 
however, entirely unimpaired. He took the 
bank into the house again and put it on the 
hot kitchen range. Some of the bright paint 
sputtered up and came off, but there was no 
further result. 

At last an idea came to the child that seemed 
promising. He took it up the street, and when 
fairly out of sight of his own house he placed 
the bank upon the car track and then ran back to 
wait for a passing car. Presently the car came 
with a rush and was gone, scattering sparks in 
transit. The car simply pushed the bank off the 
track. The boy put it back and possessed his soul 
with such patience as he coull. The four follow- 
ing cars likewise swept the bank harmlessly from 
the track, but the fifth, a fifteen-ton car, struck it 
a little on the slant and the bank was left frag- 
mentary. With a shout of triumph the youthful 
spendthrift snatched the dime from the roadbed 
where it lay, and with it safely in his hand he 
ran off to the nearest candy store, where he 
hought sweetmeats until the dime was gone. Then 
he went out and enjoyed the confections until 
they, too, were gone. - 

There is no need to tell what the moral of this 
tale is, nor to mention the doctor’s charges for at- 
tendance on the child because of the candy eaten 





for which the dime paid, It would be worse than 
useless to point out wherein the father failed in 


his application of first-class moral teaching.- Nor- 


would anything be gained by tabulating the lan- 
guage of the father when the damage was footed 
up. These items are familiar to parents with 
boys in the family and are quite commonplace. 
So, for that matter, is this little story of the boy, 
the bank, and the dime. 


Universal Eminence..........++. Alfred C. Lane............ Atlantic 

There is a curious, unconscious inconsistency 
which may be noted in some travelers in the 
United States, who enjoy an aristocratic or mon- 
archical form of government at home. They com- 
plain of the monotony and lack of distinction and 
variety in democratic institutions, where, as they 
say, all are reduced to a dull level of uniformity, 
and with the same breath they jeer at the fact 
that every other man here has a title of distinc- 
tion. The fact is that they are so blinded by pre- 
conceptions as not to see that we are really on an 
Alpine level of universal distinction, instead of a 
low level of uniformity. For though distinction, 
like eminence, is a relative term, and all cannot be 
equally eminent at the same time and in the same 
way, because the idea implies that one stands out 
from the rest, each one may be distinguished in 
his own.line and time. For instance, to be the 
chief justice of a supreme court is one of the most 
distinguished positions that man can conceive. In 
accordance with American principles, in Michi- 
gan, instead of one man being chief justice for 
life, each member of the supreme bench becomes 
such in turn, so that in the course of time, if he 
lives long enough, each justice becomes a chief 
justice. 

Every man can be distinguished in America, 
those not otherwise distinguished being twice 
distinguished by pre-eminent modesty. You can 
have yourself enrolled among the American 
Academy of Immortals, and -your name em- 
blazoned in colors on their roster, for only $10. 
You can get a doctorate for $25, and a slightly 
better article for $50 and a thesis. It does not 
cost more than $1,500, I am told, to be a thirty- 
second degree Mason, and to enter arcana after 
arcana of mystery; or if that does not suit your 
fancy or your purse, there are other societies, of 
Knights and Lords and Nobles and Patriarchs 
and Prudent Patricians of Pompeii, where a mod- 
erate fee and regular attendance at lodge meet- 
ings will in time immortalize you as the most 
worthy, right honorable, and worshipful grand 
master or outside sentinel. Imagine the glory, 
subdued yet effulgent, which the modest but emi- 
nent Supreme Potentate of the Pillars of Posterity 
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sees stream from him as he moves along, a 
bipedal arc light. 

Down in Georgia, I am told every governor 
appoints one colonel upon his staff from each 
county each year. I do not know the ratio of 
births per annum per county, but it is clear that 
the Georgia colonels must be numerous. 

By these means our American desire for demo- 
cratic equality is gratified—an equality in which 
no other one is as good as you are in your line 
and time, but because of that fact you are as good 
as any one. Thus our government remains on 
stable foundations; for as long as a vast majority 
consider themselves distinguished, they will not 
go into any revolution which might reduce them 
to the ranks of high privates. 

In this, our society is only fulfilling Spencer’s 
all-embracing law of evolution, that progress is 
from the homogeneous, undifferentiated to the 
heterogeneous differentiated ; that is to say, from 
the uniform, undistinguished man—one who is 
simply a hand, and remains all his life simply a 
hand except to his wife—to those, each of whom 
is different, has a peculiar rdle to play, and is in 
some way and at some time uniquely distin- 
guished. 

In a low grade of society, as among the Ameri- 
can Indians, no man had any special training, but 
all could hunt and fish and fight more or less well. 
Halfway up the ladder of development some men 
have special training, while there is yet a great 
mass of unskilled, unspecialized, and undistin- 
guished labor. In the perfect society each peg 
will stand proudly forth from the one peculiar and 
unique hole, whose curves it and it alone will fit. 
When that time comes, no one can be above 
another, for each will be equally essential. The 
captain is the greatest man on the ship, and the 
conductor on board the train, though the Presi- 
dent himself be a passenger. 

SOME RESULTS 

There is only one dark spot in the outlook. We 
find, in studying the history of the life in rocks, 
that a great degree of specialization is often the 
forerunner of extinction. When an animal is per- 
fectly and thoroughly adapted to one set of condi- 
tions, he is very likely to find a change in condi- 
tions too much for him, and to be overwhelmed 
by them. We see something of this in society. 
The frontiersman and the typical American were 
handy men, and jacks-at-all-trades, ready to do a 
little repairing, farming, or what not. Such men 
it is hard to throw out of employment. But with 
the growth of specialization, unless care is taken,a 
class of men is formed who do and can do only 
one thing, so that the least change of adjustment, 
like the introduction of new machinery, sets them 





adrift. It is the problem of conscious social evolu- 
tion so to keep up the intelligence and flexibility 
of the individual by early training and by avoca- 
tions, and so to plan the industrial machine, that 
the whole organism of society may not perish from 
the rheumatic stiffening and lack of adaptability 
characteristic of old age. 





The Bride of Forty Years......... Geraldine Bonner,........ Argonaut 


What is the reason that men are marrying 
women so much older than themselves? What is 
the charm of the woman of forty to the man of 
twenty-five? Time was when she had none at all, 
when he regarded her from the standpoint of a 
son, if not a grandson. Forty was the same as 
seventy is to-day. When a woman had got there, 
she had reached the jumping-off place. In New 
England, when a spinster gained the age of thirty, 
she put on a cap as a sort of tacit announcement 
that her case was past hope and she was acquiesc- 
ing gracefully. We don’t hear what she did when 
she reached forty, but it is probable she put on a 
shroud. 

The age of the greatest charm has been steadily 
advancing for the last four centuries. In Shake- 
speare’s day it was fourteen. The only heroine of 
his whose number of years is mentioned was at 
that tender period of her youth. The other drama- 
tists, up to the Restoration, persisted in the four- 
teen tradition. Then there was an advance in 
favor of sixteen and seventeen. Sir Walter Scott 
and his contemporaries raised it to eighteen, and 
the early Victorian romancers gave it a boost up 
to nineteen. But it rested with the French to 
boldly get up and announce that there still was 
power to please in a woman of thirty. Balzac 
was responsible for this. He puts his Duchesse 
de Langeais at that remote age, and then wrote 
another book even more exclusively concerned 
with the charm of the woman of thirty years. 
This was thought so original that one of his con- 
temporaries—I think it was Théophile Gautier— 


“wrote a parody on it, entitled The Woman of 


Forty Years. It was ‘odd that it took the French 
so long to get*the well-seasoned and “ passée 
charmeuse ” into their literature, as she had been 
a prominent figure in their social life for many 
generations. The Widow Beauharnais was thirty- 
six when she captivated young Bonaparte. Mme. 
Roland was thirty-eight when she was seized by 
her “grande passion” for the young Girondist. 
And had not three generations of the house of 
Sévigné worshiped at the shrine of Ninon de 
L’Enclos? 

With us, the Anglo-Saxons—who mature late 
and develop slowly—it is singular that for so 
long a period the age of charm should have been 
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confined to the earliest youth. The tendency of 
men to marry women older than themselves, and 
of society to seek its belles in women approaching 
middle-age, js new with us. We have not even 
yet got quite used to it. But then we are still 
in the stage when a woman between forty-five and 
fifty sounds horribly old. We can only picture 
her as wrinkled, gray-haired, and fat, leading 
round a lad who looks as if he might be the son 
of her youth. 
WOMAN AND YOUTH 

Youth—as far as women are concerned—is be- 
coming a matter of industry and knowledge. One 
learns how to keep young as one learns how to 
keep books or play the piano. Any woman who 
is not harassed past endurance by poverty or 
overwork, can keep her youth to an age when 
in the past she was regarded as dead stock in the 
market. The beauty doctor, an extended knowl- 
edge of the laws of hygiene, the spread of luxury, 
the possession of money, have all contributed to 
keeping smooth the brow and bright the eye of the 
woman who, twenty years ago, would have been 
laid away in lavender. And when looking into her 
glass she complacently concludes that she is really 
better-looking than she was at twenty, she does 
not see anything incongruous in the thorfght of 
marrying a nice young man who is fifteen years 
her junior. As for the young man, he finds her 
a great deal more attractive than the maid of 
eighteen, who really stands a poor show beside 
her. Eighteen seems very bread-and-buttery after 


the experienced attractions of a forty which is . 


quite as good-looking and so very much more 
amusing. ; 

But why does the woman of forty like the young 
man of twenty-five? In most cases the spell seems 
to be that of a sort of mutuality of taste and aim. 
The young man is generally of the serious type, 
and to want to marry a woman so much his senior 
argues a desperate love. This touches the heart 
of the lady, who—in the plays and books, at least 
—always honestly tells him her age. But he 
doesn’t care a bit. He loves her for herself—age 
cuts no ice. And the man who desperately wooes, 
no matter what his years, means, or condition, 
is the man who wins. 


Rs csc cotssiwsodehacbeaws Public Opinion (London) 
There is no proven worth in the derivation of 


the word “ cynic,” which a moderate Greek gram- - 


mar knowledge may suggest to some, that a cynic 
is a man who goes about his way with a dog at his 
heels. If the cynical man does in point of fact 
own a dog, it is unfair to the dog to regard the 
circumstances of ownership as other than an ac- 
cident of existence which might befall any man 
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or dog. The man cynical is a common acquaint- 
ance of ours, unknown by any uniformity of taste 
with his cynical brethren in matters of dress or 
the like. He lives with an admirable curl of the 
lip, a tongue that is of studied purpose sword- 
like, and a mind of iconoclastic discernment. In 
days when all things must needs have points of 
emphasis, the man cynical seems outwardly to be 
a reasonable and personal emphasis upon that 
side of life which presents, according to our 
egotistical and prejudiced opinion, a series of 
anomalies. 

Life, as modernly lived, is no doubt a jumble 
of contradictory facts; but, while life itself sup- 
plies the facts, man supplies the contradiction. 
And the man cynical is he who is the essence of a 
natural contradiction to most things. So, being 
contradictory of nature, it often happens that the 
cynic is, by those who love him little, accounted 
rude and lacking in ethical propriety; but he has 
his method of living, and he goes broad-breasted 
to the winds of popular displeasure, which blow 
upon him from many quarters. He has, to his 
own seeming, found the deficiency in life’s 
weights, and with some sort of enthusiasm he 
hurls his own personality into the lighter balance. 
He is not altogether faultless, for he has located 
barriers of artificiality which he discerns, with 
right or wrong judgment, to be an insuperable 
paradox preventing the right solution of the prob- 
lem of “ bene vivere ”—and these barriers must 
be destroyed. After some such manner thinks the 
man cynical, and his pride is that he of all men 
is endowed with the wisdom to set aright the 
things which are wrong. He knows himself to be 
the plenipotentiary of perfection, and this perfec- 
tion he believes to be of destruction rather than 
construction. 

If the man cynical were indeed what he sup- 
poses himself to be, there would be little use in 
writing further; but, fortunately, his negative 
office has no real sanction. He is a victim of 
social dyspepsia, for which the aggressive pana- 
ceas of the day have failed to find a remedy. His 
cynicism has set an unconscious limit of progress 
to his existence, for he has no sympathy in the 
dreamings wherein men of other types make to 
themselves semi-detached habitations of the mind 
—the one part joined, it is irrevocably true, to the 
world wherein all men live, but the other part 
pointing to a suggestive and pleasing meadow- 
land of aspiration. The man cynical may like at 
times to let his gaze wander meadow-wards, but 
he has learnt to love better the bitter weeds of 
his own garden: so he remains essentially a crea- 
ture of the earth, living in his own circumference 
of scorn. 
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In a Minor Key: Sorrow, Sentiment, Tenderness 


Homeward Bound..............L. Frank Tooker........00++. Century 


There is no sorrow anywhere, 
Or care, or pain. The stinging hail 
Beats on our faces like a flail, 
Green waters curl above the rail 

And all the storm’s high trumpets blare— 
Whistles the wind, and roars the sea, 
And canvas bellows to be free, 

Spars whine, planks creak—I only smile, 

For home our keel creeps, mile on mile. 


I bend above the whirling wheel 
With hands benumbed, but happy face. 
Past us the wild sea-horses race, 
Leap up and seize each twanging brace 
Or slip beneath our lifting keel. 
Dreaming, I see the scudding clouds, 
And ice make in the forward shrouds, 
And all the long waves topped with foam— 
Yet heed them not; I’m going home. 


Nightly our northern stars draw nigh, 
The southern constellations sink, 
Soon we shall see along the brink 
Of these cold seas Fire Island blink 

Its welcome in the frosty sky. 
Beyond that light, beyond the glow 
Our great city spread out below, 

Thine eyes now wait to welcome me 

Back where my heart has longed to be. 


The Star......0.00 a ee Clinton Scollard 


Through the white surge and slanting of the snow 
I see the glow 
Oi one clear light afar; 
It beckons me, and beckons me, 
As doth the mariner at sea 
The star! 


I brave the winter and the wildering night 
Led by the light, 
The beaconing light afar; 
And O, the welcome that upon me beams 
When I have reached the quiet heaven whence 
gleams 
My star! 


Household 


The curtain of the Night is drawn, 

The shadows deepen on the western sky, 

The Sage has told me that the hour has come 
To say farewell to Life. Fair Life, farewell! 
Into thine arms I came with timid cry; 

I leave thee with no wail upon my lips. 

Thine arms once held me, now I grasp thy han !s 
As of a friend whom I have loved full well. 

I know not of the past from which I came— 
Thy wisdom ne’er could tell me aught of that— 
I go I know not where, yet with all hope, 

kor Thou hast told me of a new Life there. 
Did some kind voice direct me on to Thee, 
That in my feeble state I quite forget? 

And in another world shall thy face, too, 

Fade from remembrance when a new Life comes! 
Men of my race, of sturdy limb and strong, 


Have gone the way that I am bound to go; 

And yet no answering voice has come to me 

From that great Silence that we fain would know. 
So go I now to join the countless throng; 

Not helplessly, but with this hope divine, 

That thou hast power to pass me on to God. 
Fair Life, my hands slip out of thine. 


The Fire Burns Low. .Margaret E Sangster ..Christian Intelligencer 


We gather round the fire, 

’Tis in the bleak December. 
The evening shadows curtain us, 
We watch the fading ember; 
Fer the year is growing old, love, 
The wild winds moan and rave: 
The night outside is cold, love, 
The naked branches wave. 


We tell the dear old stories, 
We sing the dear old tunes; 

The year will soon be seeing 
The last of all its moons. 

The year is going fast, love, 
O year, so fair and sweet: 

*T will soon be with the past, love, 
O year, so-spent, so fleet. 


We sit around the fire, 
Swift pales its crimson glow. 
The hour is late and lonesome, 
The dear hearth fire burns low. 
Twelve months, they seem like one, love, 
So passes life away, ‘ 
In battles lost and won, love, 
In runes of night and day. 


It is the dear December, 
But yet the zone is bright, 

The flame dies to the ember, 
To rise in morning’s light. 

The year is near its end, love, 
Another year is nigh, 

But friend still clings to friend, love, 
Howe’er the years may fly. 


Sunrise Magic..... .... Hattie Whitney ......... Youth's Companion 


Along the silent, sleepy street 
The houses, gray and old, 
Bloom into castles, ruby-peaked, 
Their windows paned with gold; 
And rose-lights flicker where but now 
Were shadows, deep and cold. 


The shafts of ashen smoke that swept 
From chimneys, tall and grim. 

Now wind, in coils of violet 
And purple, soft and dim, 

Then roll away in broken wheels, 
With amber spoke and rim. 


The sun’s red wand has made a court 
Of every barn and byre, 

And with a single flashing gem 
Has tipped the village spire, 

And turned the snowballs on the lawn 
To balls of carmine fire. 





IN A MINOR KEY: SORROW, SENTIMENT, TENDERNESS 


Sonnets of a Blind Poet Edward Doyle Bronx Advocate 


THE ARCH OF LIGHT 
Across the ocean shines an arch of Light, 
An isthmus from the Old World to the New. 
It is a stretch of peaks, hung high and true, 
That raise man to a rapt, supernal height. 
Beneath this arch, Wealth, War, all worldly might, 
Drift with the sun, the moon, the starry blue, 
And ali huge hates, the clouds of blackest hue 
That growl and glare back lightning in their flight. 
What is this shining arch above the seas? 
The light of Genius spanning worlds afar, 
And giving joy to man no mirk can mar; 
Yea, your inspiring thought, O Bards of Greece 
And Western Europe that vaults over War, 
Time—all destruction—like the azure’s Peace! 


TO A CHILD READING 


My darling, spell the words out. You may creep 

Across the syllables, on hands and knees, 

And stumbie often, yet pass me with ease 

‘lo the clear spring upon the summit steep. 

Oh, I could lay me down, dear child, and weep 

These charr’d orbs out, but that you then, might 
cease 

Your upward effort, and with inquiries, 

Stoop down and probe my heart too deep, too 
deep! 

I thirst for knowledge. Oh, for an endless drink! 

Your goblet leaks the whole way from the spring— 

No matter; to its rim a few drops cling, 

And these refresh me with the joy to think 

That you, my darling, have the morning’s wing 

To cross the mountain, at whose base I sink. 


To the Road ! Metropolitan 


Cool is the wind, for the summer is waning, 
Who’s for the road? 

Sun-flecked and soft, where the dead leaves are 

raining, 

Who’s for the road? 

Knapsack and alpenstock press hand and shoulder, 

Prick of the brier and roll of the boulder; 

This be your lot till the season grow older: 
Who’s for the road? 


Up and away in the brush of the morning, 
Who’s for the road? 

Vagabond he, all conventions a-scorning, 
Who’s for the road? 

Music of warbles so merrily singing, 

Draughts from the rill from the roadside up- 

springing, 

Nectar of grapes from the vines lowly swinging, 

These on the road. 


Now every house is a hut or a hovel, 
Come to the road: 

Mankind and moles in the dark love to grovel, 
But to the road. 

Throw off the loads that are bending you double; 

Love is for life, only labor is trouble; 

Truce to the town, whose best gift is a bubble: 
Come to the road! 


To-Morrow New York Sun 


To-morrow! Oh, To-morrow’s 
The day that I like best; 

For though my sunset’s clouded 
Tt’s golden farther west. 


Observe the little sparrow! 
Throughout the dark To-day 

She sings of her To-morrow 
And the egg she’s going to lay. 


I hear a sad soul sighing 
To leave “this vale of tears,” 
But make no doubt he’s lying 
About a hundred years, 
And feel no twinge of sorrow 
When his ship puts to sea; 
The ship that sails To-morrow 
Sails soon enough for me. 


For though my sun’s declining 
Behind yon hoary hill, 
I know that it is shining 
Beyond the summit still; 
And howsoe’er I sorrow 
I know ’twill pass away— 
God gives a glad To-morrow 
For every sad To-day. 


A Farewell Atlantic 


Though I go forth, I face the dark with singing; 
Think not that for love’s sake life starves for 


song; 

That which thou canst not give may yet be bring- 
ing 

Bread to the soul, and wine that maketh strong. 


Love is the manna that grows with the giving, 
Thine is the gift, but mine the endless store; 
Pain. the keen note that thrills to fuller living, 
Calls to the heart across a boundless shore. 


Into the night I go, but not without thee, 
Though nevermore beside me whilst I sing; 
The'splendor of the stars is round about me, 
And, with the dawn, life mounts on higher wing! 


Harbor Sunset..........0++. L. M. Montgomery Ainslee's 


Beyond the bar the sun has set 
And there the wind may chant its runes, 
All mystical and sad at sea, 
But here the high sky over me 
Is one pure dome of violet, 
Winnowed of cloud above the dunes. 


Over the Druid pine and fir 
That crown the westering hills is seen 
The young moon’s golden barge afloat 
Like some adventurous fairy boat, 
With one white star to pilot her 
Through seas of pearl and lucent green. 


Afar the islets still and dim, 

That gem the harbor’s burnished zone, 
Hold yet the twilight thet must soon 
Fall over sea and reef and dune, 

As from some goblet’s crystal rim 

A misty purple wine is blown. 


The boats that sailed at break of day 
Are homeward bound, and on the shore 
A joyous welcome waits each one, 
For toil is past and work is done 
When o’er the hushed and placid bay 
The veil of darkness falls once more, 
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Historic, Statistic and General 


Great Bridges Scientific American 


The longest single-span arch ever consiructed 
is now being built over the Petrusse Valley, at 
the expense of the Grand Duchy of Luxemburg. 
It will probably be opened in the spring of 1903. 


It will have a span of 275 1-2 feet. The roadway © 


will be 1442-5 feet above the Petrusse River, a 
small brook whose deep valley separates Luxem- 
burg from the site of its new railway station. The 
arch will in reality consist of two distinct parallel 
bridges, 19 feet 7 inches apart, the foundations of 
which will be of concrete. The whole plan of con- 
struction is novel. The roadway is supported over 
the spandrels by four 17 1I-2-foot semicircular 
arches at each end, and beyond the main 275 1-2- 
foot arch are two 70.8-foot arches. The total 


width of this bridge between the parapets will be 
52 1-2 feet. The stone, which is said to be of ex- 
cellent quality, is furnished from quarries in the 
immediate vicinity. The materials to be used are 
approximately as follows: Masonry, 776,952 cubic 
feet; wood for scaffoldings, 28,252 cubic feet; 
metals (iron, zinc and cables), 45 tons. The cost 


will be about $270,000. 

In connection with this matter it may be of 
general interest to note that, leaving out of con- 
sideration the bridge already alluded to, the long- 
est one-span arch now in existence is the one 
known as Cabin John Bridge, near the city of 
Washington, which has a span of 220 feet and a 
rise of 57.26 feet. It was projected by Brigadier- 
General Montgomery C. Meigs as a part of his 
plan for conveying the water in pipes from the 
Great Falls of the Potomac to Washington. The 
ravine crossed by this bridge is known as “ Cabin 
John Run,” named after an old man who lived on 
the banks of the creek below. About six years 
were occupied in its construction (1857-1863). A 
larger one-span arch, no longer in existence, was 
built by order of the Duke of Milan, over the 
Adda, a tributary of the Po, at Trezzo in North- 
ern Italy. It had a span of 251 feet, a rise of 88 
feet and a thickness of 4 feet at the crown. It is 
said to have been demolished in 1427 by Carma- 
gnola, an Italian general. 

Among the large one-span bridges it may be of 
general interest to mention the following: Over 
the River Pruth in Galicia extends the Jarameze 
railway viaduct on the line of the Austrian Stan- 
islau-Woronienka Railroad. This has a single 
arch of 213 1-4 feet, with a rise of 58 feet. It is 
built of sandstone, and is said to have cost only 
$40,000, on account of the low price of labor and 
the abundance of stone and timber in the vicinity. 


The Lavaur Bridge, in France, on the Limoges 
and Brives Railway, with a single span of 201 3-4 
feet. The celebrated Grosvenor Bridge over the 
Dee at Chester, England, with a span of 200 fect, 
and the Ballochmyle Viaduct on the Glasgow and 
Southwestern Railroad, with a span of 180 feet. 


The Great Canals of the World New York Times 


The artificial waterways which may properly be 
termed ship canals are nine in number: 

1. The Suez Canal, begun in 1859 and com- 
pleted in 1869. 

2. The Kronstadt and St. Petersburg Canal, 
begun in 1877 and completed in 1890. 

3. The Corinth Canal, begun in 1884 and com- 
pleted in 1893. 

4. The Manchester Ship Canal, completed in 
1894. 

5. The Kaiser Wilhelm Canal, connecting the 
Baltic and North Seas, completed in 1895. 

6. The Elbe and Trave Canal, connecting the 
North Sea and Baltic, opened in 1900. 

7. The Welland Canal, connecting Lake Erie 
with Lake Ontario. 

8 and 9. The two canals, United States and 
Canadian, respectively, connecting Lake Superior 
with Lake Huron. 

CANAL STATISTICS 

The description which is given of each of these 
great waterways shows that the length of the 
Suez Canal is about 90 miles, the cost $100,000,- 
000, the present depth 31 feet, width at bottom 
108 feet, and at the surface 420 feet, and that the 
number of vessels passing through it grew from 
486 in 1870 to 1,944 in 1875, 2,026 in 1880, 3,389 
in 1890, and 3,441 in 1900. The tolls charged are 
about $2 per net registered ton. 

The Kronstadt and St. Petersburg Canal, which 
gives a passageway for great vessels to St. Peters- 
burg, is 16 miles long, including the deepening of 
the bay channel, 20 1-2 feet in depth, and the 
total cost is estimated at $10,000,000. 

The Corinth Canal, which connects the Gulf 
of Corinth with the Gulf of A®gina, is 4 miles 
in length, 26 1-4 feet in depth, 72 feet wide at 
the bottom, cost about $5,000,000, and reduces the 
sailing distance about 175 miles. The average 
tolls charged are 18 cents per ton and 20 cents per 
passenger. 

The Manchester Ship Canal connects Manches- 
ter, England, with the Mersey River and Liver- 
pool. Its length is 35 1-2 miles, depth 26 feet, 
width at bottom 120 feet and at the surface 175 
feet, and it cost $75,000,000. The commerce on 
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the canal shows a growth from 879,204 tons in 
i895 to 1,492,320 tons in 1900. 

The Kaiser Wilhelm Canal, which connects the 
Baltic and North Seas through Germany, is 61 
miles in length, 29 1-2 feet in depth, 72 feet wide 
at the bottom, 190 feet wide at the surface, and 
cost about $40,000,000. The number of vessels 
passing through it increased from 19,960 in 1897 
to 29,095 in 1900, of which latter number 16,776 
were sailing vessels. The tonnage in 1897 was 
1,848,458, and in 1900 4,282,094. An additional 
canal connecting the same bodies of water by 
way of the Elbe and Trave Rivers was opened 
in 1900. Its length is 41 miles, depth about 10 
feet, width 72 feet, and cost $6,000,000. 

The North Holland Canal, which connects 
Amsterdam with the sea, cut in 1845, but deepened 
at a later date, has now a depth of 20 feet and 


a width of 125 feet at the surface. The Caledo- . 


nian Canal, which connects the Atlantic and North 
Sea through the north of Scotland, is 17 feet in 
depth, 50 feet in width at the bottom, 250 miles 
long, cost $7,000,000, and is at its highest point 
94 feet above sea-level. The Canal du Midi, cut 
through France from Toulouse, on the Garonne, 
to Cette, on the Mediterranean, a distance of 150 
miles, is 6 1-2 feet deep, 60 feet wide, and 600 feet 
above sea-level at its highest point, and has m4 
locks; total cost $3,500,000. 
AMERICAN CANALS 

In America the canals connecting the great 
lakes are the principal ship canals, and are three 
in number: the Welland Canal, originally con- 
structed in 1833 and enlarged in 1871 and 1900; 
the Sault Ste. Marie, or St. Mary’s River Canal, 
opened in 1855 and enlarged in 1897, and the 
Canadian Canal at St. Mary’s River, opened in 
1895. The American and Canadian canals at St. 
Mary’s Falls are practically identical in location 
and dimensions, and are used interchangeably by 
vessels engaged in commerce, as convenience may 
dictate. The depth of the canals at the St. Mary’s 
River is sufficient to accommodate vessels draw- 
ing 20 feet of water. The American canal was 
originally constructed by the State of Michigan, 
but subsequently taken charge of by the United 
States and enlarged at a cost of $2,150,000. The 
cost of the Welland Canal was about $30,000,000, 
largely due to the fact that 25 locks are required 
in surmounting the rise of 327 feet in the distance 
of 27 miles. : 

The number of vessels passing through th 
canals at St. Mary’s River has greatly increased 
in the past few years, while the number passing 
through the Welland Canal has materially de- 
creased; the riumber passing through the St. 
Mary’s Canals being in 1873 2,517, and in Igor 
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20,041, of which 15,837 passed through the United 
States canal and 4,204 through the Canadian. The 
number of vessels passing through the Welland 
Canal decreased from 6,425 in 1873 to 2,202 in 
1899. The marked contrast between the business 
of the St. Mary’s Falls and Welland Canals is 
largely due to the fact that the freights originating 
in the Lake Superior district are chiefly dis- 
charged at Lake Erie ports, and those destined 
for the Lake Superior region are chiefly produced 
in the section contiguous to Lake Erie, the Lake 
Superior ‘freights being chiefly iron, copper, and 
grain, and the Lake Erie freights for Lake 
Superior coal and manufactures. 

The business of the St. Mary’s Falls canals by 
far surpasses in volume that of any other canal 
of the world, the freight tonnage of the American 
and Canadian canals combined being in 1901 24,- 
626,976 registered tons, while the net tonnage of 
the Suez Canal in 1900 was 9,378,152 tons, and 
that of the Kaiser Wilhelm Canal 4,282,094 tons. 


How Arnold Was Almost Captured. .Norman Hapgood... Frank Leslie’s 


As far as we can tell, two separate attempts 
were made to capture Arnold, both under the 
general direction of Washington and under the 
special direction of Lee. The first man sent into 
the British lines-had as his principal business to 
investigate the rumors that another general was 
involved, and his plan to capture Arnold, if it 
existed, seems to have been secondary. 

Lee’s minute account of the adventures of the 
sergeant whom he called “ John Champe” prob- 
ably refers to the second attempt, and the one 
which was more distinctly a plan to capture Ar- 
nold, although Lee’s confusion of dates has made 
the two events into one. 

The plan in detail was this: Champe had to 
pass numerous patrols of horse and foot, and he 
must take all the risks of desertion, since if any 
suspicion got abroad that he was leaving with the 
consent of his superior officers the scheme would 
fail and the spy would lose his life. Lee urged 
him to start as soon as possible and communicate 
without delay his arrival in New York. Champe 
pulled out his watch, compared it with Lee’s, and 
urged him to do whatever he could to hold back 
pursuit. It was nearly eleven o’clock at night. 
The sergeant went back to camp, took his coat 
and valise, mounted his horse and set out. Lee 
went to bed. 

CHAMPE’S ESCAPE 

Soon after, within half an hour, the major says, 
Captain Carnes, the officer’ of the day, waited upon 
him, and stated with some excitement that one 
of the patrol had fallen in with a dragoon and 
challenged him, whereupon the soldier spurred his 
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horse and escaped. Lee pretended to be sleepy, 

- made the officer repeat his story, and wasted what 
time he could in child-like doubts and inquiries. 
The officer finally withdrew and made investiga- 
tions which identified the deserter. Lee inter- 
posed still further delay, but was finally compelled 
to let the expedition start, under the direction of 
an officer named Middleton, to whom he gave the 
following written order: 

“ Pursue so far as you can with safety Sergeant 
Champe, who is suspected of deserting to the 
enemy, and has taken the road leading to Paulus 
Hook. Bring him alive, that he may suffer in 
the presence of the army; but kill him if he re- 
sists, or escapes after being taken.” 

A shower of rain coming soon after the ser- 
geant’s departure made pursuit easy. Middleton 
got away a little more than an hour after Champe. 
At daybreak he was able to travel rapidly. Going 
up a hill he saw Champe not more than half a 
mile ahead of him. Champe at the same time 
discovered his pursuers and gave spur to his 
horse. It became a race between them. They 
soon reached a point where the road divided, one 
branch being a short cut. Down this short cut 
Middleton sent part of his men, while he with 
the rest followed Champe along the main road. 
Champe had been unable to take the short cut 
himself, since he was almost sure to meet parties 
of American soldiers returning to camp from the 
neighborhood of the enemy. Being sure that 
Middleton would take that cut, he gave up his 
intention of reaching Paulus Hook, which had 
been his destination, and determined to make a 
desperate effort to reach two British galleys which 
lay a few miles to the west of where he was. 
When he entered the next village, Bergen, he 
turned hither and thither on the beaten street, and 
then left the village. Middleton was able to learn 
nothing from the villagers about the direction 
Champe had taken. Some of his dragoons, how- 
ever, soon found the trail of Champe’s horse, and 
the pursuit was immediately begun. In a short 
time they came in sight of the flying deserter. 
Champe had tied his valise, containing his clothes, 
to his shoulders, and was holding his drawn sword 
in his hand. When he got abreast of the two gal- 
leys he leaped from his horse, ran through a 
marsh to the river, jumped into it, and shouted for 
help. The British sent a boat to meet him, and 
fired at his pursuers. 

IN THE BRITISH LINES 

Four davs after Lee received a letter from 
Champe, written in a disguised hand, and contain- 
ing information which enabled him to write to 
Washington as follows: 

“Light Camp, 25 October, 1780.—My friend 
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got safe into New York. He was before Sir 
Henry Clinton, and has passed all the forms of 
the garrison. He accidentally met Colonel Ar- 
nold in the street, which has paved a natural way 
for further acquaintance. The party entertain 
high hopes of success. . . .” 

Champe, arrived in New York, filled Sir Henry 
Clinton full of stories about the American army 
intended to encourage the British commander 
to continue his efforts to procure desertion. This 
led to Clinton’s directing Champe to consult with 
Arnold, which, of course, was just what the 
American spy desired. Arnold made various in- 
quiries and assigned Champe quarters. He also 
advised him to join his legion and promised him 
promotion. Champe then set to work with two 
men, who were secretly in the patriot cause, to 
form a plan to seize Arnold’s person. Ten days 
passed, and then Champe was able to write to 
Major Lee, telling him, on the third night fol- 
lowing, to send a party of dragoons to Hoboken, 
where he hoped to deliver Arnold. Champe had 
discovered that Arnold came home regularly 
about midnight, and took a stroll in the garden. 
At this time he and the two other conspirators 
were to seize and gag him. Champe had already 
removed several palings to let him from Arnold’s 
house into the adjoining alley. One of his asso- 
ciates was to help him make the seizure and the 
other was to be on a boat in the Hudson River. 
Arnold was to be carried on the shoulders of the 
two men through the deserted streets and alleys 
of New York City, and if they were questioned 
they were to say that the man whom they were 
carrying was a drunken soldier whom they were 
taking to the guard house for the night. 

The plan as thus outlined was sent by Major 
Lee to General Washington and approved by him. 
THE RESULT 
The day arrived. Lee, with a party of dragoons 
and three extra horses, one for Arnold, one for 
the sergeant, and another for his companion, 
reached Hoboken about midnight, concealed his 
men in the woods, and stood by the river with 
three dragoons. Hours passed and nobody came. 
What had happened was, that Arnold, without 
any suspicion, had removed his quarters, on the 
day previous, to another part of the town, in 
order to superintend the embarkation of 
troops, and that the American Legion, of which 
John Champe was a member, had been transferred 
from their barracks to one of the transports. 
From this safe place Champe never escaped until 
Arnold reached Virginia and joined Cornwallis. 
He deserted at Petersburg; went through Virginia 
into North Carolina, and joined our army; there 
he was received by General Lee and his story told. 
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He was then introduced to General Greene, and 
sent on to Washington, who paid him, and gave 
him a discharge from further service. 


Chinese Journalism in America Out West 


The land of liberty and free speech seemed to 
offer advantages to the Chinese who would be 
journalist, and who would say what he would say. 
In San Francisco there are four Chinese dailies, 
besides several weeklies. It is the only city in 
the United States where there is a Chinese colony 
strong. enough to support a Chinese newspaper. 
One, a weekly, was started in New York, and 
another in Los Angeles, but neither lived. 

THE PAPERS 

The four Chinese dailies are the Chung-Sai- 
Yat-Po, the Oriental News, the Commercial 
News, and the Chinese World. The Chung-Sai- 
Yat-Po was the first daily, changing from a week- 
ly to a daily two years ago. Professor John Fryer, 
who holds the chair of Chinese literature in the 
University of California, is on its editorial staff, 
and the Reverend Ng Poon Chew, of the Presby- 
terian Chinese Church, is the editor. Mr Ng 


Poon Chew is ambitious to adopt the New World 
methods in journalism, and quite recently thrilled 


the conservative by converting his whole force 
into a corps of detectives to work up a murder 
case, and his paper jumped, in a day, to modern 
journalism, bearing on its front page a picture 
of the murderer, and the “ story.” Funeral baked 
meats will no longer be the exclusive menu of the 
Chinese journals. 

The Chinese World is the most radical in policy. 
Its editor and proprietor, Mr. Tong K. Chong, 
is secretary of the Chinese Empire Reform Asso- 
ciation, to which five thousand of the twenty 
thousand Chinese in San Francisco belong. This 
society is doing all in its power to depose the 
masculine Manchu dowager, to return the Em- 
peror-in-leading-strings, Kwang-su, to the throne 
of China, and to suppress the Boxers. In a word, 
to unswathe the tiny toddling feet of the crippled 
empire. 

That weekly, the Oriental and Occidental Press, 
was a unique incident in journalism. It was writ- 
ten, edited, and managed by Chinese, who had 
had, however, the advantage of a thorough Eng- 
lish education. Mr. Tong Chong is not yet thirty. 
Coming to San Francisco as a child, he first at- 
tended the Occidental Mission on Clay street, 
went later to the public schools, finishing his 
education at the Urban Academy, and while car- 
rying on his English work in the daytime, pushed 
on with his Chinese studies at night. As trans- 
lator for the Chinese Commercial News he be- 
came interested in journalism, and decided to 
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make it his profession. When he left that paper 
he became editor, and subsequently proprietor, of 
the Chinese World. His contact with Western 
freedom, and his derived experience and insight, 
have made him an earnest worker for the ad- 
vancement of New China. 

The headquarters of the Chinese World, as of 
the other Chinese journals, are clean and attrac- 
tive. Though the presses used are of American 
manufacture, the type was made in China. All 
the men employed are Chinese, a few of them 
graduates from .the University of California. 
There is nothing to suggest the Orient in the 
editor’s office, except the odd characters of the 
vertically written editorials on his desk. The 
printing room is more primitive, and the com- 
positors still wear the queue, that picturesque ad- 
junct which Reform would sever from the heads 
of the faithful. Before the end of the year five 
thousand queues and over may be sacrificed to 
freedom in San Francisco. 

CHINESE TYPE-SETTING 

Type-setting for a Chinese paper is a vastly dif- 
ferent matter from typesetting for a journal in 
another language, for there are eleven thousand 
characters in use. When one recalls the state- 
ment of Chinese sinologues that the sayings of 
Confucius require seven thousand characters, this 
seems to be a moderate estimate. The Chinese 
language is derived from two hundred and four- 
teen root-words, which expand into the four or 
five thousand words of daily use, and the thirty- 
odd thousand of the dictionary. It requires eleven 
thousand spaces to hold a font of Chinese type. 
The farge cases, or false partitions, are ranged 
about the room, and divided into spaces for each 
individual type, each a word complete in itself. 
A Chinese printer, it is estimated, can arrange 
four thousand characters a day. The work has 
been.carefully systematized, and the characters 
are arranged according to their formation. A 
simple character designates its group, and the 
elaboration of form is the elaboration of its mean- 
ing, as our terminatives and prefixes elaborate the 
root. A division is devoted to the simple char- 
acter that stands for “ wood,” and all of its am- 
plifications. In this space or column are to be 
found “box,” “bed,” “ plum-tree,” and so on, 
through a long list of objects pertaining to, or 
made of, wood. Should an unusual word be 
needed, type is cut and delicately patched to make 
the required character. Comparing our com- 
binations of twenty-six letters and ten figures, 
besides common symbols, an idea of the labor of a 
Chinese compositor can be formed. Systematized 
as it is, it takes eight men through a twelve-hour 
day to set the type for a modest four-page daily, 
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and a quaint sight it is to the Occidental to watch 
the long-queued, blue-coated Chinese walk grave- 
ly around the cased walls and false partitions, 
solemnly setting the type for the next issue. To 
go directly from this placid and calm Oriental way 
of getting out news, into one of our large news- 
paper buildings, with its modern presses, cabled 
news, and rush and whirl of competition, is to 
step from the Old World into the New, that is 
carrying us so swiftly that we have no time to 
catch our breath and pause to wonder whither we 
are going. 


Telegraphy in Its Infancy ....ce.ccccecesees Washington Evening Star 


Reports of experiments with wireless teleg- 


raphy give renewed interest to the experiments 
in telegraphy which were conducted at Washing- 
ton, Baltimore, Philadelphia, and New York in 
1846. An account of these is given in the Wash- 
ington Union of June 8, 1846, as follows: 

“On Saturday evening last, June 6, Prof. 
Morse, the inventor and superintendent of the 
magnetic telegraph, and his assistant, Mr. Vail, 
in their office at Washington, wished to test the 
integrity of the telegraphic line the whole dis- 
tance through to New York, a distance of no 
less than 260 miles. The better to understand 
the singularity of the scene we are about to 
record, the reader must imagine four individuals, 
one at the office at Washington, one at Baltimore, 
forty miles distant; one at Philadelphia, 108 miles 
farther, and one at New York (or rather Jersey 
City, opposite New York), 112 miles farther. 

“The telegraphic lines pass through the in- 
struments at the offices at each of these places, 
and a communication dispatched from any one 
is written and instantly understood at all the 
others. We shall designate the operators by the 
names of the places at which they are stationed. 

“ Washington—Baltimore, are you in com- 
munication with Philadelphia? 

“ Baltimore—Yes. 

“Washington—Put me in connection with 
Philadelphia. 

“ Baltimore—Aye, aye, sir; wait a minute. 
(After a pause.) Go ahead. You can talk with 
Philadelphia. 

“ Washington—How do you do, Philadelphia? 

“Philadelphia—Pretty well. Is that you, 
Washington ? 

“ Washington—Aye, aye. Are you connected 
with New York? 

“ Philadelphia—Yes. 

“ Washington—Put me in connection with New 
York. 

“ Philadeflphia—Aye, aye; wait a minute. 
(After a pause.) Go ahead; now for it. 
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‘ Washington—New York, how are you? 
(New York does not answer.) 

“ Philadelphia—Hello, New York, Washington 
is talking to you. Don’t you hear him? Why 
don’t you answer? 

“ New York—I don’t get anything from him. 

“ Washington—I get that from New York. 

“ Philadelphia—New York. Washington says 
he gets that from you. 

“ Baltimore—How is it that Washington hears 
from New York, and New York does not hear 
from Washington? 

“ Philadelphia—There’s where I’m floored. 

“ Baltimore—What is the reason, Washington? 

“Washington—Because New York has not 
properly adjusted his magnet. 

“ Philadelphia—I’ve been hard at work all day. 
I feel like bricks. Had no supper. I have had 
a stiff evening’s work; there have been many 
messages to-night—one alone gave us $17. I 
want to go. 

“ Washington—Wait a little! 

“ Baltimore—Go it, ye cripples. 

“ Philadelphia—Who is writing? 

“ Washington—Don’t all talk at once. 

“ Baltimore—Mary Rogers are a case; so are 
Sally Johnson. 

“General Jackson are a hoss, so are Colonel 
Johnson. 

“ Philadelphia—Who is that? I will discuss 
that p’int. ‘ 

“ Washington—Baltimore, keep quiet. Phila- 
delphia, tell New York to ask me to write dots. 
(That is, to adjust his magnet.) 

‘“‘ Philadelphia—Aye, aye, sir; . Washington, 
write dots. (Washington begins to write dots.) 
That’s it; O. K. Now I have you; go ahead. 

“Washington—New York, do you now get 
what I send? 

“ New York—Aye, aye, sir. 

“ Washington—Did you get Prof. Morse’s mes- 
sage for his daughter? 

“ New York—Yes, from Philadelphia; but it’s 
too late to send it over the river to-night. I am 
all alone and the two boys are gone. 

“ Washington—Very well, no matter. 

“ Baltimore—Good night, I’m going. 

“ Washington—Good night, all. 

“ Philadelphia—Good night. 

“ New York—Good night. 

“ And so ends a curious scene; not an imaginary 

-one, but one of actual occurrence. Let any one 
reflect upon the fact that all these questions and 
answers occurred in a space of time but very little 
longer than that in which this unique drama has 
been related.” 7 
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The Murder Creed of the Thugs Still Active* 


From India there comes every year a thin, pale- 
blue book called the “ Report of the Thagi and 
Dakaiti Department,” which is duly received, 
docketed and forgotten ; it contains, however, one 
truth worth remembering, namely, that Thagi 
(or Thuggee), the only religion that preaches 
murder, is not yet extinct. It appears, in fact, 
of late years, to have been actually on .the in- 
crease. In the Punjab we find two cases of mur- 
ders by Thugs as late as 1896; while in Rajputana, 
Central India and Hyderabad the increase in the 
last three or four years is startling. 

In 1895 there were only three persons con- 
cerned in Thuggee poisoning; in 1896 there were 
ten, of whom two were convicted; while in 1897 
there were no less than twenty-five Thugs con- 
cerned, though there was only one conviction. 
In 1898 there was a silght falling-off. Five cases 
were reported. Eight persons were poisoned, of 
whom one died. Nine persons were concerned in 
these cases, of whom seven were caught, but none 
were convicted. The report for 1899 is not yet 
available. 

ORIGIN OF THE SECT 

These wretches are but a miserabie remnant 
of an ancient and powerful religion; yet they 
inherit an undoubted sense of continuity from it; 
and it is, after all, only some seventy years since 
two young English officials agreed that the day 
of retribution was come for the followers of the 
great goddess Kali. There were, at that time, 
at least ten thousand Thugs, wandering unmo- 
lested over the surface of India, who earned a 
livelihood by murdering their fellowmen; they 
lived in this way partly because it was their 
religion, and partly because they preferred mur- 
dering to either working or begging. It may 
seem to us inconceivable that the people them- 
selves should have tolerated such a state of things, 
but we never hear of a village rising to hunt down 
the murderer; the innocent villagers died of 
strangling then, as they now die of cholera or the 
plague, in a silent, hopeless belief that it is wrong 
to struggle against the visitation of the gods. 
Thus the murderers were never traced or heard 
of. As each Thug killed, on an average, three 
men per annum, we get the unexampled fact of 
some thirty thousand people, mostly under British 
rule or protection, vanishing into the earth every 
year without any enquiry whatsoever being made, 
or any notice taken of their disappearance. Such 
figures seem incredible, and yet we are told by 
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officials of the time that they are probably under 
the mark. 

In 1823 the first glaring fact was brought to 
light by Mr. Molony, an Irishman, at that time 
agent to the Governor-General, who succeeded in 
capturing a roving band of 115 Thugs. In 1826 
another considerable gang was apprehended; and 
in 1830 young. Sleeman, working enérgetically 
in conjunction with a fellow official, Mr. F. C. 
Smith, began to supply his chiefs with facts they 
could no longer overlook. The result was that 
Lord William Bentinck, who was then at the head 
of affairs, created a new post called “ The General 
Superintendent of Operations against Thuggee,” 
which title he conferred on Sleeman, refusing, 
however, to relieve him of any of his ordi- 
nary civil duties or to make any increase in his 
pay. : 
What he was attacking was not merely an 
organized gang of man-killers; it was a religion, 
a profession, a hereditary custom. The Thug was 
simply a practical, God-fearing man; he would 
set out on his business with the quiet earnestness 
of one who is merely doing his duty and bringing 
up his son to a good professional connection; 
he would brutally murder twenty to thirty victims, 
not only with an easy conscience, but with the 
calm self-approval of a successful practitioner ; 
and if, after years of business-like activity, he fell 
into the meddling grasp of British law, he would 
go to his death with the cheerful smile of a 
religious man who had lived well and entertained 
no doubts of being munificently rewarded here- 
after. Nor was he at all grasping in his dealings. 
The celebrated Thug Shumsherah deposed that 
“ eight annas (a shilling) is a very good remuner- 
ation for murdering a man. We often strangle 
a victim who is suspected of having two pice 
(three farthings).” Their motto was evidently 
small profits and quick returns. 

The system of Thuggee was found in India, by 
an adventurous European traveler, as early as the 
seventeenth century; but its previous history is 
unknown. Some believe that it dates back to the 
days of Alexander or even Xerxes; but more 
probably it originated with the wild camp-follow- 
ers and plunderers who followed the Moham- 
medan armies of conquest. Whatever the true 
source may be, it is beyond all doubt the work of 
a man of genius; no ordinary brain could have 
fenced and regulated it by so elaborate a code 
of rules—rules which the Thugs deem to be of 
divine origin, but in each of which we can trace 
a shrewd, practical purpose. 
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ORGANIZATION 

Their organization was perfect in every detail ; 
each gang was under the command of a “ jema- 
dar,” whose orders they seem to have obeyed with 
a wonderful sense of discipline. Their mode of 
procedure was as follows. They would divide 
their band into several contingents, which moved 
along the road at a short distance from one an- 
other, with scouts thrown out in front and behind 
to secure them; they thus presented the appear- 
ance of small parties of travelers, each of which 
kept up the pretence of being entirely unknown 
to the others. On meeting a suitable quarry the 
*‘ jemadar ” would decide if he was worth attack- 
ing. lf this seemed to be the case, he would 
send forward a skilled specialist to choose the 
place of attack; meanwhile he would give orders 
to the inveigler—also a specialist in his line— 
who would accost the victim in the most friendly 
manner, either asking a favor or doing some small 
civility in order to ingratiate himself. So skilful 
were these inveiglers that they seldom failed to 
find out the destination of the unfortunate trav- 
eler, with all other necessary details; and then 
the gang would follow him patiently, sometimes 
for days or even weeks, often journeying with 
him on the most friendly terms, until their oppor- 
tunity occurred. If, however, as occasionally hap- 
pened, the inveigler were not successful, and saw 
he had aroused suspicion, he would communicate 
in the secret Thug language with his friends, and 
presently two or three more of the band would 
approach with a fresh inveigler. On seeing these 


_ the first accomplice would at once feign uneasi- 


ness, make some excuse and decamp hastily ; while 
the second inveigler, dressed perhaps as a sepoy, 
or in some other clever disguise, would come up 
and, after enquiring about the appearance of the 
man who had just left them, would declare that 
he had long known him for a bad character, and 
heartily congratulate the traveler on his escape. 
The victim having thus been thrown off his guard, 
things usually went without a hitch. On reach- 
ing the chosen spot the word of command was 
given, and each man went to his post; then, at a 
secret signal one of the band who had completed 
his course of education under a “ gooroo,” or 
professor of strangling, would slip the fatal noose 
round the victim’s throat, while an accomplice 
held his hands and kicked him as brutally as 
possible to put a stop to his struggles. As soon 


as he fell to the ground, another accomplice would | 


pull his legs, and death of course was a matter of 
a very few moments. If any of the victims 
escaped they were met by an outer cordon of 
Thugs who cut them down with swords or shot 
them; if they made a noise, the Thugs wouiu 





drown it by loud shouts, as if they were driving 
horses or singing or playing some game. 
RULES AND REGULATIONS 

So well-conceived a system, backed by a com- 
prehensive secret language, and by all the force 
of religion, made murder the safest of sports; but 
there were, in addition to these precautions, a 
good many wise rules handed dewn from father 
to son for generations. The principal one— 
founded presuinably on the theory that dead men 
tell no tales—was never to rob without murder- 
ing. Another shrewd maxim was never to let 
any one of a party escape. “Kill one, kill all,” 
was the rule, even to a traveler’s dog, lest some 
faithful beast should scent out its master’s grave. 
Above all things, there were to be at least two 
men to every victim; though we are told that if 
a man, in a case of emergency, was so skilled as to 
pull a traveler from his horse and strangle him 
single-handed, his family was honored for several 
generations. For further safety there were strict 
regulations as to the disposal of bodies; and it 
was a golden rule never to murder near home. 
So far, the object of each command is easily de- 
tected, but in several of their maxims it is more 
difficult to see the underlying purpose. By one 
of these it was declared unlucky to kill men of 
certain classes and trades, as, for instance, an oil- 
vendor. Whether these occupations were those 
originally practiced by the Thug tribes, or whether 
they had been considered the most convenient 
disguises to assume, we do not know. By another 
rule it was forbidden to kill maimed persons or 
women, but this regulation was frequently broken. 
As regards women there was often a difficulty; if 
they were with a party, it was difficult to separate 
them, but on the other hand it was dangerous to 
kill the men in their presence, and let the women 
go free. 

It was, however, one of the most estab- 
lished rules of Kali that women were not to be — 
killed, and it was to her anger at breaches of this 
law that many of the older Thugs attributed their 
downfall; whence it is obvious that in his pro- 
fession, as in many others, women were often in 
the way. 

RELIGIOUS SIDE 

Thuggee, as we have said, was a religion; its 
most extraordinary characteristic was the genuine 
faith of its votaries, and the fact that it was held 
by good men. Sleeman gives page upon page of 
remarkable evidence proving both these points. 
One man actually told him that if a Thug com- 
mitted a murder, he would never be blessed any 
more. “ What do you account a murder?” asked 
Sleeman. “ Murdering another Thug, or killing 
any man outside Thuggee,” v.as the reply. This 
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seems to us a novel and somewhat restricted defi- 
nition of the crime; but Sleeman’s informers con- 
sidered its validity proved up to the hilt when they 
pointed out to him “that, if a man commits a 
murder, we know well that he and his family will 
die out; while, as for the Thugs, we see them 
flourishing generation after generation.” On an- 
other occasion, having asked an informer whether 
he thought the company’s officials would be able 
to annihilate Thuggee, he received the scornful 
reply, “ How can the hand of man do away with 
the work of God?” He describes a still more 
striking instance as follows. A Thug leader of 
most polished manners and great eloquence, being 
asked one day whether he felt compunction in 
murdering innocent people, replied with a smile, 
“ Does any man feel compunction in following his 
trade? And are not all our trades assigned to us 
by Providence?” On being asked how many 
people he had killed, he replied, “I have killed 
none. Is any man killed from man’s killing? Is 


it not the hand of God that kills him? Are Wwe 
not mere instruments in the hands of God?” 

So these calm fatalists kept up their average 
of three murders a year per man; yet they were 
good fathers and husbands; they included even 
men of position, merchants or tax collectors, men 
like Ramzan, who held an official position and 
who was waited on by two sepoys, a scribe and a 
village guard ; or like Feringeea the Subadar. The 
inherited belief was too strong for them. Ferin- 
geea allowed that they sometimes felt pity; but 
“the ‘ goor’ of the Tuponee changes our nature. 
. . . Let any man once taste of that ‘ goor’ 
and he will be a Thug, though he know all the 
trades and have all the wealth in the world. 

I have been high in office . . . yet 
I was miserable while absent from my gang. 

My father made me taste of that fatal 
‘goor’ when I was yet a mere boy, and if I 
were to live a thousand years I should never be 
able to follow any other trade.” 


Animal Life: Stories, Studies and Sketches 


The Effect of Cold on Animals.......ssceeeeeeees Spectator (London) 


When the frost broke up after Christmas Day 
the water fowl, which had been frozen out for a 
week, might have been expected to show some 
signs of pleasure at the immunity from cold grant- 
ed by the thaw. The various wild ducks were 
highly excited and noisy enough when the snow 
cleared from the grass and the lawns once more 
became a provision store of worms and slugs 
as well as a pleasant promenade, and as soon as 
the ice cleared on the lower parts of the lakes and 
pools, showed their appreciation of the »pen water 
by diving and “doing steamers” in very bois- 
terous fashion. But neither they nor the swans 
exhibited the least desire to get away from what 
most people would consider the greatest hardship 
inflicted by frost, the numbing or painful effect 
of severe cold. 

COMMUNAL WARMTH 

Since swans and ducks, like most birds, are very 
“warm ” animals themselves, as any one may feel 
who places his hand under the wing against the 
body, this absence of sensation-in the parts ex- 
posed is difficult to explain. Many species are 
not only indifferent to low temperature, but posi- 
tively seek it, and travel vast distances every year, 
not to the warm tundras, but to the real ice-fringe 
of the Pole. Yet this cannot be due to lack of 


sensation, because birds as a class, and very many 
other animals, are extremely sensitivé to changes 
of temperature, not merely on account:of the 
abundance or scarcity of food which these 
changes may cause, but with reference to the 
actual condition of the thermometer. There is 
every reason to believe that they are aware of 
these changes instantly, and that they take them 
as hints for migration, and act accordingly. In 
other words, they are quite aware of the presence 
or absence of cold, but they do not mind it per 
se, but only the hunger which it may cause by 
depriving them of food. 

This normal indifference to cold among most 
animals in temperate climates is of immense ser- 
vice to them. Were it not fairly general, it is 
difficult to see how they could live and flourish 
unless they hibernated, for the means of creating 
an artificial rise of temperature round them are 
few. Bees are almost the only creatures which 
seem to have ideas on this subject, and while 
securing warmth by crowding together and block- 
ing out cold, also regulate the temperature by 
fanning the air. Almost the sole idea of altering 
a temperature present to. animal consciousness is 
the primitive one of crowding together. The 
efforts of monkeys and guinea-pigs to set up com- 
munal warmth in this way are most entertaining 
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to watch, the discontented outsiders always en- 
deavoring to climb into the middle, while those 
in the middle oppose a “non possumus” to all 
appeals from without. Many birds crowd to- 
gether at night which are very independent dur- 
ing the day. The vast assemblies of starlings sit 
as closely packed as the boughs will permit them 
to do; rooks in their great assemblies do the 
same. During very cold weather nearly all the 
birds which stay with us seek warm roosting- 
places. The squirrels were far the most com- 
fortable of any of our wild creatures, having made 
excellent snow-proof and water-tight nests upon 
the trees. But as a rule the mammals only con- 
sider the question of cold in regard to their young, 
and, even so, the number which does so is very 
limited, and almost entirely limited to those which 
bring forth naked young. Thus the doe rabbit 
makes a hole and lines it with her own fur for her 
naked family, but the hare lays her little brown- 
coated leverets on the bare ground. It is inter- 
esting to see the rude efforts uf foxhounds to 
provide a nest for their puppies if left alone. 
They will dig quite a deep hole in a straw rick, 
making it deeper every day, to keep the litter 
warm. Just as this was written a good example 
of the sensitiveness to warmth of creatures not 
greatly affected by cold occurred. On New Year’s 
Day the sun was warm enough to be felt, and 
there was plenty of light during the whole morn- 
ing. This was after many days of darkness, rain, 
and wind, when there was little warmth, though 
no frost. On the morning of New Year’s Day 
the trout felt the change, and instantly began to 
ascend the streams to the spawning beds. In a 
pretty glen under the chalk downs lies a chain 
of pools, and between and above them are narrow 
shallow channels. The fish had not moved be- 
fore, but on the first morning of the year they 
forced their way up into the shallows, and were 
there seen lying in pairs, and working out hollows 
in the gravel preparatory to spawning. 





Colorado’s Sensational Wild Horse.............. Chicago Inter-Ocean 

It is two years now since Colonel H. C. Alla- 
way, a ranch owner in southeastern Colorado, 
and his men on one of their periodical chases 
after the wild horses noticed a big blue stal- 
lion that was the leader of his herd. They set 
out after him, but he left them behind without 
any trouble and soon disappeared. After that 
they were anxious to capture “the Blue Streak,” 
as they called him, and many were the futile 
efforts they made to take him. Whenever the 
horse had been chased he had always disappeared 
in the northwest, so Allaway called one of his 


boys and bade him station himself on a swift 
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mount in a secluded place and lie in wait for the 
quarry. Allaway himself then set out in quest of 
the stallion, riding a horse that had never been 
beaten in a race. Secretly he cherished a hope 
that he might overtake “the Blue Streak” and 
have the glory of capturing him single handed. 
This was discouraged by former experiences, how- 
ever, and Allaway soon learned how absurd the 
attempt was. Riding over a knoll against the 
wind he ran right on to his quest. 
A FRUITLESS CHASE 

Allaway’s mount needed no spurs. He had 
never had as fair a chance to pit his abilities 
against the wild racer before, and he was now 
made to realize that he had a match at last. His 
master knew he was outfooted, but he hoped that 
the moral support of having a man on his back 
might enable his horse to gain the victory. The 
effect of this moral support imparted by a rider 
applies with especial force to a slight down-hill 
slope, and Allaway, when he reached a mile of 
that sort of ground, knew that then or never he 
must catch “the Blue Streak.” Down the gentle 
slope they swept like the wind. The stallion 
looked back every now and then, and whenever 
the occasion seemed to require it he added a few 
feet to those marvelous’ jumps, rising and falling 
as regularly as a pendulum’s swing. At the end 
of two miles or so Allaway’s horse began breath- 
ing heavily, and when he staggered slightly his 
owner with difficulty pulled him up, for he knew 
he was made of the stuff that would make him 
sacrifice his life rather than acknowledge defeat. 
Just as he had brought him down to a gentle 
lope he was gratified to see his man, on a big, 
bony racer that could run down a wolf, shoot 
out from a gully like an arrow from a bow. The 
cowboy was within fifty yards of the blue racer, 
and had taken him completely by surprise. Al- 
though the pursued stallion had already covered 
almost three miles at a breakneck speed, he mere- 
ly swerved off in a slightly different direction, 
and settled down to real racing. For the first 
quarter neither gained perceptible advantage, but 
then the blue stallion gradually drew away from 
the cowboy on the fresh mount. As a matter of 
fact, in the two miles the man chased him the 
blue horse gained almost a half-mile. 

THE HORSE’S PLACE OF REFUGE 

Amazed at such a remarkable result, Allaway 
was more desirous than ever of capturing the 
wonderful animal. It had rained two days before, 
and the hoofmarks of the blue horse were easily 
distinguishable. He concluded to spend the rest 
of the day in finding the animal’s retreat. They 
followed the tracks for about seven miles, when 
they came upon the stallion quietly grazing. This 
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time he was not in such a hurry about making 
off, for he struck a lazy but beautiful stride, and 
looked back at them as much as to say he knew 
what they could do, and was not going to waste 
his best speed upon an occasion that did not re- 
quire it. They followed him for a couple of miles, 
and had the satisfaction of seeing him disappear 
into a gateway in the mountain range. The open- 
ing to the cafion was only seventy-five feet wide, 
and Allaway made up his mind he could accom- 
plish by strategy what he could not by fair con- 
test. Riding up to the gateway, they found that 
it was the only entrance to a plat of tableland 
about seven miles in circumference, and some- 
thing like two miles wide, being almost a circular 
inclosure. After carefully looking over the con- 


tour of the ground to make sure their plans would 


carry, they left the blue stallion quietly grazing. 
THE CAPTURE 

A week afterward, the ranchman and six of his 
men got up early and gave their horses extra at- 
tention. Four men rode away in different direc- 
tions to their various rendezvous along the route 
which they supposed the big blue would take in 
going to his mountain home, while Allaway and 
a man set out to start the quarry. It was Io 
o’clock in the morning before he had been sight- 
ed. Greatly to their delight he set off in a bee 
line for his place of refuge, and in a direction 
that would take him by the stations where the 
men were waiting for him. Allaway pushed him 
as hard as he could, hoping to wear him out in 
time to enable the second or third rider to get 
close enough to rope him. Allaway managed to 
keep within a few hundred yards of the blue 
stallion until he had got close to the station of the 
first relay rider. Firing his revolver at frequent 
intervals he warned the waiting cowboy that he 
was coming. So, when the blue horse was swing- 
ing by a clump of pine trees he was surprised to 
see a new foe coming for him at a great rate of 
speed. The surprise seemed only to put him on 
his mettle, and within two miles he had almost 
distanced his pursuer. Warned by this experi- 
ence he kept away from the next little grove, so 
the next pursuer did not get such a good chance 
as the second one had. The fourth man pushed 
him as hard as he could and could see that the 
stallion was tired. His sides were white with 
foam, and once when he swerved he saw the big 
palpitating nostrils red and almost bursting. Into 
his mountain corral the big blue sped while the 
pursuers waited at the mouth for their entire 
party to arrive. 

Knowing full well that it would be impossible 
to stretch ropes across the mouth of the cafion 
they decided to build a barrier of fire. It was 
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two hours before the preparations for this had 
been completed and the torch was applied. Not- 
withstanding this precaution two men remained 
near the entrance to head off their prey should 
he try to dash through the flames. Then a single 
rider set off to flush the wild horse. Presently 


_with a tremendous thump of hoof beats the big 


blue and his pursuer came flying along. The 
stallion was making a bee-line for the opening, 
but when he got within a hundred yards of it he 
saw the-fire and veered off, one of the horsemen 
who had been left to guard the entrance taking 
up the chase and the original pursuer taking the 
place made vacant. Thus with relay changes 
they chased the bewildered stallion for nearly 
an hour. During the pursuit the wonderful rac- 
ing abilities of the wild horse were demonstrated. 
Excited and desperate as the poor brute was his 
every movement was as regular as a machine. 
Time and again they cornered him, but he broke 
through the cordon by valiant rushes. After he 
had become almost exhausted, a lariat was thrown 
over his neck and within ten seconds afterward 
another rope encircled his fore legs. When he 
had been thrown, Allaway gave orders not to 
touch him at first, for the movement of his heart 
could be seen and the horse was so terrified 
that it was feared he might die of fright. A rope 
was tied with a knot that could not slip, and 
the blue stallion was hitched to a tree to deliberate 
upon his changed condition in life. 
TAMING THE STEED 

The next morniing when they went back for 
him he was far from tractable, but so stiff and 
sore from the previous day’s race that he did not 
resist being led. When he was turned loose in 
the big corral at the ranch he took to his new sur- 
roundings kindly. Under kind treatment and 
constant attention he gradually became quite 
docile. When the time came to put a saddle on 
him he paid far more attention to getting the bit 
of sugar his master had for him than he did to the 
process of fastening the girths. For a few hours 
with the saddle on his back he was led among 
the horses that had riders and then a “ bronco 
buster ” mounted him. 

There were a few preliminary pitches, and then 
he settled down to the business of overtaking the 
other horses ahead of him. A month after he had 
been caught he was one of the most tractable 
horses on the ranch. 

The Blue Streak has aristocratic lineage. The 
lines of the Kentucky thoroughbred are easily 
traceable. Already he has beaten in a fair race 
every horse on a ranch famed for its good horses, 
and now a trainer has gone there to fit him for 
match races. 
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Sport, Recreation and Adventure 


The Lady and the Bull Canadian 


According to a London correspondent there 
appeared, a few weeks ago, some alluring ad- 
vertisements which were especially attractive to 
those Parisians who love excitement, and who 
had had their appetite for such things tickled by 
the races of the Rue Pergolese. The attraction 
this time was a woman, Donna Tancreda, who, 
made up to resemble a statue, was to await, mo- 
tionless in the arena, the assault of the bull, and 
to conquer it by her immobility. At the last 
moment this performance, which was to have 
taken place at Enghein, was forbidden. It did, 
however, take place at Roubaix. Here is an 
exact account of what happened at the “ suerte” 
of the statue: 

At a given signal from the president, the doors 
of the arena opened and a magnificent carriage 
appeared, all draped in red velvet, fringed with 
gold. In this carriage sat Senorita Mercedes del 
Barte, alias Donna Tancreda. 

THE QUEEN OF VALOR 

The “ Queen of Valor” is dressed completely 
in white. Her face and hair are powdered. The 
carriage stops just in front of the presiding party, 
and she gets out, smiling and bowing, and throws 
off her mantle, talking with the ushers while the 
attendants arrange in the middle of the arena a 
pedestal of wood about two feet high. When 
all is ready the impresario addresses the public, 
and begs them to observe the most rigorous 
silence during the performance. This is indis- 
pensable. Then Donna Tancreda mounts the 
pedestal, helped by the matadors. She crosses 
her arms and faces the door from which the bull 
will emerge. The woman looks exactly like a 
marble statue. The arena is empty. All the 


ushers have disappeared behind the barriers and’ 


shelters. The deepest silence reigns in the vast 
auditorium. Half a minute passes thus. Then 
the door opens, and one sees in the shadow the 
enormous head of the bull Gitano. The specta- 
tors hardly breathe; many of the women cover 
their eyes with their hands. It is a terrible 
moment. 
THE CHARGE 

The bull is a superb animal, with a powerful 
neck and long, straight horns. He raises his 
head, looks around, and at once bounds upon 
the white statue. 

It is with the greatest difficulty that one can 
restrain a cry of horror; one’s sensations are too 
painful, and a long endurance of such emotion 
would be unbearable. 


Donna Tancreda is as rigid as marble. The 
least movement would be fatal to her. 

The bull starts back, looks at his strange ad- 
versary, and then with a terrible bound rushes 
up to the pedestal. Anxiety is at its height. But 
once more the bull stops short without striking. 
He draws back a few feet, and, taking advantage 
of this, Donna Tancreda jumps down and rushes 
behind a screen, while the ushers draw off the 
bull. 

The people breathe again. A long sigh escapes 
from all, and then thunders of applause are heard, 
and the “ Queen of Valor” gets a tremendous 
ovation. 

Donna Tancreda, who was born in Paris, has 
appeared with success at Barcelona, Valentia, 
Castile, Madrid, Seville, and, for the first time 
in France, at Roubaix. 


New York Sun 

The game is simplicity itself. It is - playable 
on an ordinary dining-room table. It is lawn 
tennis in miniature, with a few modifications. 
A net supported by movable posts is stretched 
across the table and the ball is batted back and 
forth across the net. The playing surface is not 
subdivided into courts as in lawn tennis. All 
you have to do is to knock the ball back and 
forth over the net. The implement of propulsion 
is much the same as a tennis racket. It is small- 
er, and instead of gut strings a single piece of 
vellum is used, tightly stretched, as a drumhead. 
When the ball strikes this there is a musical ring, 
a clear, bell-like ping-pong sound which gave the 
game its English name. You hit the ball with a 
ping, it comes flying back with a pong, and be- 
tween the music of the contact and the spryness 
required to return the ball, your ears, eyes and 
muscles are kept busy. 

The ball is an important factor in the game. 
The nature of its construction has had much to 
do with making the game possible and popu- 
lar. It is hollow and made of celluloid. It is 
a very lively ball, as full of bouncing qualities 
as a rubber ball,.and, moreover, is so light that 
it will not break glass. Being comparatively 
harmless when it hits anything, its lightness is 
its chief recommendation. The rules of the new 
table tennis say that a dining-room table about 
nine by seven feet long and half the width is 
the best to play on; also that “ warming the 
battledores or racket slightly before the fire 
will improve their elasticity.” The warming 
course cannot be recommended for the balls since 


Ping-Pong 
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the latter are made of celluloid and heat might 
result in their speedy vanishment. Two persons 
play the game. One is the server, the other the 
striker out. After the first game the server be- 
comes the striker out, and vice versa. Only un- 
derhand service is permitted, and there is no 
second service, as in lawn tennis. On the whole, 
the rules are much the same as lawn tennis. One 
important exception, however, is that no volleying 
is allowed. There are “ deuce” and “love” and 
“sets” and all that sort of thing. 


Niagara and Its Notoriety-Seekers...Orrin E. Dunlap. ..Cosmopolitan 


Niagara stands unrivaled the world over as the 
scene of the most daring feats known. In all 
cases the motive prompting those who so wan- 
tonly risked and often met death has been a desire 
either for money or for notoriety. 

It was the late Sam Patch who first traveled 
to Niagara to perform an unusual feat and there- 
by win fame and fortune. Thirty years after, 
Monsieur Blondin, a Frenchman, appeared at 
Niagara with his business agent, Harry Colcord, 
and arinounced his intention of crossing the gorge 
on a tight rope stretched from Goat Island to 
the Canadian bank. In June, 1859, he stretched 


his rope midway between the falls and Whirlpool 


Rapids, at a place known as White’s Pleasure 
Grounds. It was arranged that Blondin’s first 
public performance should be given on June 30, 
1859. Previous to the river trip on the cable, he 
gave a performance on a rope in the Pleasure 
Grounds. He danced, turned over and over, 


leaped backward ten to fifteen feet, and bounded 


high in air, showing astonishing skill. 

It was about five o’clock in the afternoon when 
he started out on the cable from the American 
side. When about one hundred feet out he sat 
down, lay on his back, stood on one foot, and 
then resumed his journey. At intervals of about 
one hundred and fifty feet he repeated this per- 
formance, until he reached the middle of the 
river. Then the steamer “ Maid of the Mist” 
came up the river, her flags flying and loaded 
down with passengers. Blondin dropping a cord 
to the deck and pulled up a bottle, from which 
he took a long draft. He then leaped to his 
feet without touching his hands to the cable, 
and continued his walk to the Canadian cliff. He 
was on the rope eighteen minutes, and as he 
landed the gorge rang with cheers. In half an 
hour he returned across the rope to the American 
side in seven minutes, including a stop in the 
center to view the falls. The balance-pole he 
carried was about thirty-eight feet long and 
weighed forty-five pounds. 


Blondin’s second performance was given on 
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July 4th of the same year in the presence of a 
still larger crowd, and this time he walked with 
a sack over his head and body, his legs and feet 
being free. On July 14, 1859, the Hon. Millard 
Fillmore witnessed his performance. On this 
occasion Blondin stopped in the center of the 
cable, and at a signal from the steamer “ Maid - 
of the Mist” in the river below, he held out his 
hat, and Captain Travis, a famous pistol-shot, 
sent a bullet through the rim of it, after which 
the hat was lowered to the steamer’s deck. After 
crossing to Canada, Blondin réturned, dressed 
as a monkey, and trundled a wheelbarrow over 
the rope. On Wednesday, August 3, 1859, Blon- 
din, before the largest crowd of that year, made 
a trip over the rope in less than six minutes, tak- 
ing time to stand on his head. On his fifth trip 
Blondin carried Harry Colcord on his back. Col- 
cord weighed one hundred and forty-five pounds, 
and that portion of the trip over the center where 
there were no guys was especially thrilling. On 
landing, both Blondin and Colcord were carried 
on the shoulders of the crowd to a carriage. On 
August 31, 1859, Blondin gave his first night 
performance. At each end of the rope locomo- 
tive headlights were placed to give illumination. 
On his pole he carried colored lights, and when 
in the center these lights gave out, leaving him 
in darkness. Those close by the cable-felt for the 
vibration, which told them he was safe as they 
felt his careful tread. ° Blondin closed the season 
by crossing with baskets on his feet and shackles 
on his body. On returning from Canada he car- 
ried a table and a chair. When a third of the way 
across, he attempted to seat himself on the chair, 
but it slipped and tumbled into the river. Blon- 
din, however, recovered his balance and regaled 
himself with champagne and cake while sitting 
on the rope. 
SIGNORINA SPELTERINA 


While the name of Blondin will ever be asso- 
ciated with the Niagara gorge, many others have 
sought fame there in the performance of feats 
equally brilliant. But his was the first success, 
and it is well known that the world never gives 
as much appreciation to those who follow. On 
Saturday afternoon, July 8, 1876, Signorina Maria 
Spelterina crossed the Niagara gorge on a two 
and-one-fourth-inch rope stretched over the 
rapids below the railway suspension-bridge. She 
is the only woman who has the credit of such 
a performance. Her crossing with baskets on her 
feet was startling, and she also. walked with 
ankles and wrists manacled. In those days Ni- 
agara was far more popular with Southerners 
than it is to-day, and the Southern society that 
gathered there set the pace for all pleasures and 
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encouraged the performance of these hair-raising 
feats. 
CAPTAIN WEBB AND CARLISLE GRAHAM 

In 1883 Capt. Matthew Webb, a famous English 
swimmer, left his home and crossed the ocean 
to battle with the powerful currents in the Niagara 
gorge. It was generally believed that when 
Webb reached Niagara and viewed the rapids, he 
would reconsider his determination. But he did 
not lose confidence, and on July 24, 1883, he en- 
tered a small boat, with Jack McCloy at the oars, 
and_ started down the river. When yet several 
hundred feet from the rapids, he leaped from 
the boat, and, with nothing on but a pair of red 
trunks, swam with all his skill into the foaming 
waters. Thousands were on the cliff-tops and 
bridges. As Webb passed under the suspension- 
bridge, he swam with much grace and beauty. 
Right into the crested waves he was hurled as 
the force of his own strong strokes and the cur- 
rent sent him forward. He was seen to pass a 
few of the swells, and then he was sucked under 
by a mighty wave. Four days later his lifeless 
body was picked up seven miles down the river, 
and to-day it rests in a grave in Oakwood Ceme- 
tery. Webb’s mistake was in failing to recognize 
that even if he could have battled with the swirl- 
ing currents, the air-charged waters of the gorge 
and rapids lacked the buoyancy necessary to 
support him. 

The fate that befell Webb, instead of discourag- 
ing others, inspired them to emulation. Among 
those who aspired to make the trip in a barrel was 
Carlisle D. Graham, a Philadelphia cooper. Not 
only did he go through the Whirlpool Rapids, but 
he was swept through the entire gorge to Lewis- 
ton, the trip occupying thirty-five minutes. Then 
he announced that on his next trip he would have 
his head out of the top of the barrel in full view 
of the people. This venture left him very little 
hearing, for a big wave gave him a deafening 
slap on the side of the head. Graham made a 
third and fourth trip that summer, and then for 
twelve years he prudently rested on his laurels, 
watching all that was done in a sensational way 
at Niagara. Last summer scored his fifth trip 
through the rapids, and nearly ended his life, for 
he was caught in an eddy, where he was held over 
twenty minutes. The day was very warm, and 
when Graham finally reached the whirlpool and 
was taken from the ‘barrel he was nearly suf- 
focated. 

ATTEMPTS BY WOMEN 

The fact that Graham had five times success- 
fully voyaged through the Whirlpool Rapids in 
a barrel led others to adopt this craft in Igor. 
The first to follow Graham last summer was 
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Martha E. Wagenfuhrer, the- wife of a profes- 
sional wrestler. She selected Friday, September 
6th, as the date of her trip, possibly with the hope 
that she might have a President of the United 
States in her audience, for that was the day Presi- 
dent McKinley last visited Niagara. Quite a 
crowd collected, for she was the first woman to 
try the feat alone. She was resuscitated after 
being in the rapids over an hour. 

Following Graham’s barrel trip on July 14, 
1go1, he arranged to give a double performance 
with Maud Willard. It was planned that Miss 
Willard should make the barrel trip, and Graham 
would await her coming through the rapids at 
the whirlpool on the American side. If the barrel 
and its occupant were swept out of the pool, 
Graham was to swim out and go to Lewiston with 
it; if not, he was to go alone. 

At 3.53 p. m. the barrel, with Miss Willard 
and her pet dog, were in tow of a small boat pull- 
ing out in the current. The barrel was set adrift 
in the middle of the river, and it shot right into 
the rapids. It received the usual tossing, and in 
four minutes was floating across the whirlpool. 
It was quickly seen by those who knew the pool 
that the currents were running in an unusual 
manner. Instead of being carried toward the 
Canadian shore, where many were ready to cap- 
ture it, the barrel floated well toward the center, 
and round and round it swept. On the American 
shore Graham and others watched the barrel. At 
4.58 o’clock it was sucked into a deep whirl, and 
two minutes later it sank from sight, drawn down 
into the depths of the whirlpool by the mighty 
forces at work there. It was a startling- spectacle 
for the hundreds on the banks to witness, and all 
wondered if the barrel and its human occupant 
were gone forever. Soon the barrel jumped far 
out of the water as it was hurled up by the cur- 
rent, some hundreds of feet distant from where 
it had gone down, but it resumed its course with 
the current, drifting far out from the reach of 
those on shore. 

It had not been long in sight before it was 
observed that it listed to one side, and those who 
had seen other barrel trips felt that something 
unusual had taken place inside the craft they 
were watching. Hopeful that the men on the 
Canadian side would capture the barrel, Graham, 
in order to give the moving-picture machine an 
opportunity to record his swim, was forced to 
leap into the water before sunset, and while the 
barrel was still floating in the pool he started for 
Lewiston. His swim was a success, and he has 
the credit of being the only person who has 
swum from the pool to Lewiston. When Graham 
returned up the gorge, he found the barrel and 
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Miss Willard still imprisoned on the revolving 
waters of the wonderful pool. 

Hour after hour passed, darkness fell, and the 
roar of the whirlpool came with a solemn sound 
to the men on shore. Huge bonfires were built 
for warmth and illumination. Messengers were 
sent to Niagara Falls to have the searchlight car 
of the electric line sent down the gorge, that the 
waters of the whirlpool might be fully illuminated. 
This was done, and after a while the great beam 
of white light shot across the waters from the 
American to the Canadian side. Now and then 
the tossing barrel could be seen, tumbling and 
rolling about on the waves and current. Nine 
o’clock came, and the girl had been imprisoned 
in the barrel over five hours. All knew the craft 
had airholes, but how had Miss Willard stood the 
terrible strain, knowing that night had come? 

About 9.20 o’clock that night, an old river hand, 
standing about one of the bonfires, looked out on 
the waters of the pool and observed a piece of 
wood drifting in toward shore—a sure sign that 
the currents were changing, Within a short time 
the barrel hove in sight within the light of the 
fire, and men swam out and caught it. When 


the manhole cover was removed, the-little dog 
leaped joyously out, but Miss Willard was limp 


and lifeless. Possibly, if the dog had not been 
in the barrel, there would have been more air for 
Miss Willard, and she might have lived. 


MRS. TAYLOR 


During all these years of sensational feats at 
Niagara, until the summer of 1901 nobody ever 
voluntarily tried to go over the falls and live. 
When Mrs. Taylor arrived at the falls with a bar- 
rel, residents smiled at her statement that she 
would make the falls trip. Dropping a barrel and 
a human occupant over the Horseshoe Fall could 
have but one result, all agreed. But Mrs. Taylor 
was persistent. The fact that there was a trip 
through three-quarters of a mile of rapids above 
the fall before the frightful precipice was reached 
did not deter her. 

On Sunday, October 20th, and again on the 
following Wednesday, the waiting crowds were 
disappointed. Owing to a high wind, the barrel 
could not be towed into the current. People 
became skeptical, but the next day Mrs. Taylor 
was true to her word. Starting out from Port 
Day, a mile above the falls, she was rowed to 
Grass Island. Then she was strapped in the bar- 
rel and towed far out in the Canadian current. 
Just before the start, the craft was pumped full of 
air. Fastened to the bottom was. a blacksmith’s 
anvil, weighing about one hundred pounds, to 
keep the barrel upright in the water, 
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When within two hundred yards of the Canad- 
ian shore, one of the boatmen rapped on the 
barrel with his oar. This was the signal to Mrs. 
Taylor that she was to be cast adrift, and a min- 
ute later, at 4.05 o’clock, the line was cut. With 
all speed the boat hurried out of the dangerous 
current, while the barrel in which was Mrs. Tay- 
lor sped on toward the great Horseshoe. All who 
have viewed Niagara know the wild nature of the 
waters above the falls. Reef after reef extends 
from shore to shore, over which the tumbling 
torrent flows in splendid fury. It is a spectacle 
that delights the artist’s eye, but one to strike 
terror to the heart of any would-be navigator. 
There is a descent of fifty-five feet in these whit- 
ened waves before the fall is reached, and through 
them Mrs. Taylor and her barrel shot. Tum- 
bling, rolling, now and then it lingered under the 
foaming waters at the foot of a reef, but, re- 
appearing, was swept on toward that awful brink 
over which no human being had passed and lived. 

After the barrel came in sight, plunging down 
the rapids, little was said by the thousands gath- 
ered at every point whence the broad surface 
of the river could be seen. Each eye was strained 
to catch the movements of the small dark object 
tossing on the white-capped waves far out on the 
river. The last reef was passed. There was noth- 
ing but smooth, clear water now between the 
barrel and the brink of the Horseshoe. It felt 
the suction of the fall. Faster, faster it moved, 
swinging round toward the Canadian side as it 
was pulled forward by the terrific force of the 
rushing waters. Just a moment it was visible on 
the brink, then with lightning-like rapidity it 
dropped, a distance of one hundred and sixty-five 
feet, into the seething, foam-lashed waters of — 
the lower river. This broke the tremendous 
tension of the crowd, and every one made a wild 
rush to the edge of the high banks where the 
gorge could be seen. Before many of them got 
in position, the barrel had reappeared on the 
surface of the lower river and was floating down- 
stream. It was caught in an eddy on the Canadian 
side and swung back between the wash of two 
eddies. It floated there for some minutes before 
it was caught, at 4.40, having passed over the fall 
at 4.23. The barrel was landed on a rock. The 
cover of the manhole was torn off, and when 
Mrs. Taylor raised her hand to wave to those 
about, a mighty cheer went up that told the multi- 
tude on the cliff that the Falls of Niagara had 
been conquered—and by a woman. It was neces- 
sary to saw a portion of the head of the barrel 
away to get Mrs. Taylor out. When this was 
done, she crossed a plank to land, bruised and 
shocked, but little injured. 
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Treasure Trove: Old Favorites Recalled 


The Birth of St. Patrick Samuel Lover 


On the eighth day of March it was, some people say, 

That Saint Pathrick at midnight he first saw the day; 
While others declare ’twas the ninth he was born, 

And ’twas all a mistake between midnight and morn; 

For mistakes will occur in a hurry and shock, 

And some blamed the babby—and some blamed the clock— 
Till with all their cross-questions sure no one could know 
If the child was too fast, or the clock was too slow. 


Now the first faction-fight in owld Ireland, they say, 

Was all on account of Saint Pathrick’s birthday; 

Some fought for the eighth—for the ninth more would die, 
And who wouldn’t see right, sure they blacken’d his eye! 

At last, both the factions so positive grew, 

That each kept a birthday, so Pat then had two, 

Till Father Mulcahy, who show’d them their sins, 5 

Said, “ No one could have two birthdays, but a twins.” 


Says he, “ Boys, don’t be fightin’ for eight or for nine, 

Don’t be always dividin’-—but sometimes combine; 

Combine eight with nine, and seventeen is the mark, 

So let that be his birthday.”—‘ Amen,” says the clerk. 
“If he wasn’t a twins, sure our hist’ry will show 

That, at least, he’s worth any two saints that we know! ” 

Then they all got blind dhrunk—which complated their bliss, 

And we keep up the practice from that day to this. 


The Snow- Shower Wiliiam Cullen Bryant 


Stand here by my side, and turn, I pray, 
On the lake below, thy gentle eyes; 
The clouds hang over it, heavy and gray, 
And dark and silent the water lies; 
And out of that frozen mist the snow 

In wavering flakes begins to flow; 
Flake after flake 
They sink in the dark and silent lake. 


See how in a living swarm they come 
From the chambers beyond that misty veil. 
Some hover awhile in air, and some 
Rush from the sky like summer hail. 
All, dropping swiftly or settling slow, 
Meet and are still in the depth below— 
Flake after flake— 
Dissolved in the dark and silent lake. 


Here delicate snow-stars, out of the cloud, 
Come floating downward in airy play, 

Like spangles dropped from the glistening crowd 
That whiten by night the milky way; 

There broader and burlier masses fall; 

The sullen water buries them all— 

Flake after flake 
All drowned in the dark and silent lake. 


And some, as on tender wings they glide 

From their chilly birth-cloud, dim and gray, 
Are joined in their fall, and side by side 

Come clinging along their unsteady way. 
As friend with friend, or husband with wife, 
Makes, hand in hand, the passage of life; 

Each mated flake 

Soon sinks in the dark and silent lake. 


Lo! while we are gazing, in swifte: haste 
Stream down the snows, till the air is white, 


As. myriads by myriads madly chased, 
They fling themselves from their shadowy height. 


The fair, frail creatures of middle sky! 

What speed they make with their grave so nigh— 
Flake after flake 

To lie in the dark and silent lake. 


I see in thy gentle eyes a tear; 
They turn to me in sorrowful thought; 
Thou thinkest of friends, the good and dear, 
Who were for a time and now are not; 
Like these fair children of cloud and frost 
That glisten a moment, and then are lost, 
Flake after flake— 
All lost in the dark and silent lake. 


Yet look again, for the clouds divide; 

A gleam of blue on the water lies; 
And, far away on the mountain side, 

A sunbeam falls from the opening skies. 
But the hurrying host that flew between 
The cloud and the water no more is seen— 

Flake after flake, 
At rest in the dark and silent lake. 


The Braes of Yarrow John Logan 


Thy braes were bonny, Yarrow stream, 
When first on them I met my lover; 
Thy braes how dreary, Yarrow stream, 
When now thy waves his body cover! 
Forever now, O Yarrow stream, 
Thou art to me a stream of sorrow; 
For never on thy banks shall I 
Behold my Love, the flower of Yarrow. 


He promised me a milk-white steed 
To bear me to his father’s bowers; 
He promised me a little page 
To squire me to his father’s towers; 
He promised me a wedding-ring,— 
The wedding-day was fixed to-morrow; 
Now he is wedded to his grave, 
Alas, his watery grave, in Yarrow! 
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Sweet words were his when last we met; 

My passion I as freely told him; 
Clasp’d in his arms, I little thought 

That I should never more behold him! 
Scarce was he gone, I saw his ghost; 

It vanish’d with a shriek of sorrow; 
Thrice did the water-wraith ascend, 

And gave a doleful groan thro’ Yarrow. 


His mother from the window look’d 
With all the longing of a mother; 
His little sister weeping walked 
The green-wood path to meet her brother; 
They sought him east, they sought him west, 
They sought him all the forest thorough; 
They only saw the cloud of night, 
They only heard the roar of Yarrow. 


No longer from thy window look— 

Thou hast no son, thou tender mother! 
No longer walk, thou lovely maid; 

Alas, thou hast no more a brother. 
No longer seek him east or west, 

And search no more the forest thorough; 
For, wandering in the night so dark, 

He fell a lifeless corpse in Yarrow. 


The tear shall never leave my cheek, 
No other youth shall be my marrow; 
I'll seek thy body in the stream, 
And then with thee I’ll sleep in Yarrow. 
—The tear did never leave her cheek, 
No other youth became her marrow; 
She found his body in the stream, 
And now with him she sleeps in Yarrow. 


Our Little Child with Radiant Eyes Gerald Massey 


With seeking hearts we still grope on 
Where dropped our jewel in the dust: 
The looking crowd have long since gone, 
And still we seek with lonely trust: 

O little child with radiant eyes! 


In all our heart-ache we are drawn, 
Unweeting, to your little grave; 

There, on your heavenly shores of dawn, 
Breaks gentlier sorrow’s sobbing wave: 
O little child with radiant eyes! 


Dark underneath the brightening sod 
The sweetest life of all our years 

Is crowded in ae gift to God. 
Outside the gate we stand in tears: 
O little child with radiant eyes! 


Heart-empty as the acorn-cup 
That only fills with wintry showers, 
The breaking cloud but brimmeth up 
With tears this pleading life of ours: 
O little child with radiant eyes! 


We think of you, our angel kith, 
Till life grows light with starry leaven: 
We ne’er forget you, darling with 
The gold hair waving high in heaven: 
Our little child with radiant eyes! 


Your white wings grown, you will conquer 
death! 
You are coming through our dreams even 


now, 

With azure peep of heaven beneath 
The arching glory of your brow, 

Qur little child with radiant eyes! 


We cannot pierce the dark, but oft 
You see us with looks of pitying balm; 
A hint of heaven—a touch more soft 
Than kisses—all the trouble is calm; 
Our little child with radiant eyes! 


Think of us wearied in the strife; 
And when we sit by sorrow’s streams, 
Shake down upon our drooping life 
The dew that brings immortal dreams: 
Our little child with radiant eyes! 


Sonnet CXVI Shakespeare 


Let me not to the marriage of true minds 
Admit impediments. Love is not love 
Which alters when it alteration finds, 
Or bends with the remover to remove: 
O no; it is an ever-fixéd mark, 
That looks on tempests, and is never shaken; 
It is the star to every wandering bark, 
Whose worth’s unknown, although his height be 
taken. 
Love’s not Time’s fool, though rosy lips and cheeks 
Within his bending sickle’s compass come; 
Love alters not with his brief hours and weeks, 
But bears it out even to the edge of doom. 
If this be error, and upon me proved, 
I never writ, nor no man ever loved. 


The Paradox of Time Austin Dobson 


Time goes, you say? Ah no! 
Alas! time stays, we go; 

Or else, were this not so, 
What need to chain the hours, 
For youth were always ours? 

Time goes, you say?—ah no! 


Ours is the eyes’ deceit 
Of men whose flying feet 
Lead through some landscape low; 
We pass, and think we see 
The earth’s fixed surface flee; 
Alas, Time stays—we go! 


Once, in the days of old, 

Your locks were curling gold, 
And mine had shamed the crow; 

Now, in the self-same stage, 

We’ve reached the silver age: 
Time goes, you say?—ah no! 


Once, when my voice was strong, 
I filled the woods with song, 
To praise your “ rose” and “ snow”; 
My bird that sung is dead; 
Where are your roses fled? 
Alas, Time stays—we go! 


See in what traversed ways, 
What backward fate delays 
The hopes we used to know: 
Where are our old desires— 
Ah, where those vanished fires? 
Time goes, you say?—ah no! 


How far, how far, O Sweet, 
The past behind our feet 
Lies in the even-glow! 
Now, on the forward way, 
Let us fold hands and pray; 
Alas, Time stays—we go! 
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Recollections of Browning in Venice 
By Katherine de Kay Bronson . 


The poet’s nature was so essentially joyous 
that one was at a loss to decide where he took 
the keenest pleasure, whether in his daily walks 
or his afternoon rows in the gondola. He seemed 
never to weary of either, but my personal experi- 
ence of his delight was in the latter, when we 
floated over the still lagoons. The view of the 
rose-colored city rising from the pale-green 
waters, of the golden light of sunset on the distant 
Alps, of the day as it turned to evening behind 
the Euganean Hills, never seemed to pall upon 
his sense. 

“Only Shelley has given us an idea of this,” 
he would say, and quote lines from Julian and 
Maddalo. ‘“ Never say Euganean,” he corrected 
me; “ many people make that mistake, but if you 
keep in mind that the poet makes the word rhyme 
to ‘pean,’ you will remember to pronounce it 
Euga-né-an.” 

His memory for the poems he had read in his 
youth was extraordinary. If one quoted a line 
from Byron, who, he said, was the singer of his 
first enthusiasm, he would continue the quotation, 
never hesitating for a word, and then interrupt 
himself, saying, “I think you have had enough 
of this,” to which his dear sister and I would 
give silent consent, lest the effort of memory 
should tire him. He was very proud of his re- 
tentive memory and of his well-preserved sight; 
the latter he attributed to his practice of bathing 
His eyes in cold water every morning. He was 
proud, too, of his strength, of his power of walk- 
ing for hours without fatigue, of the few require- 
ments of his Spartan-like daily life, and above all 
he was proud of his son, who was his idol. 

AFFECTION AND TENDERNESS 

Yes, that was his vulnerable point, the heel of 
Achilles. People who praised or loved or noticed 
his only child found the direct road to his heart. 
Even those who only spoke with him of “ Pen” 
were at once his friends and worthy of attention 
and interest. He said to me many years ago, 
while awaiting anxiously the result of his son’s 
earnest art studies: 

“Do you know, dear friend, if the thing were 
possible, I would renounce all personal ambition 
and would destroy every line I ever wrote, if by 
so doing I could see fame and honor heaped on 
my Robert’s head.” 

What a proof are these words of an intense 
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nature devoid of all egotism! In his boy he saw 
the image of the wife whom he adored, literally 
adored; for, as I felt, the thought of her, as an 
angel in heaven, was never out of his mind. He 
wore a small gold ring on his watch-chain. “ This 
was hers,” he said. “Can you fancy that tiny fin- 
ger? Can you believe that a woman could wear 
such a circlet as this? It is a child’s.” 

The only other souvenir on his chain was a 
coin placed there years ago, the date 1848, a piece 
of the first money struck by Manin in Venice to 
record the freedom from Austrian dominion. “I 
love this coin,” he said, “as she would have loved 
it. You know what she felt and wrote about 
United Italy.” 

He had no personal vanity; it never occurred 
to him to admire himself in any way, to call 
attention to the beauty of his hand, which in old 
age was the hand of youth, nor did he seem to be 
aware of the perfect outline of his head, the color 
and brightness of his eyes, or the fairness of his 
skin, which, with his snow-white hair, made him 
look as if carved in old Greek marble. 


KINDNESS TO THE POOR 


The saying that “no man is a hero to his 
valet de chambre” was disproved in the case of 
Robert Browning. He was so gracious and yet 
so dignified with servants that he was as pro- 
foundly revered by them as he was beloved. An 
exact account of his gentle geniality in this regard 
might read like exaggeration. He appeared to 
dread giving his inferiors trouble; it was as 
though he would fain spare them the sense of 
servitude, which his own independent spirit 
caused him to imagine a painful burden. It 
seemed as if he were ever striving to place a 
cushion under a galling yoke, and in vain one 
sought to convince him that service rendered to 
such as he could only be a source of pride and 
pleasure to the server. He would always resist 
the hand of a friend or menial that tried to 
assist him, even in so small a matter as the adjust- 
ment or removal of his great-coat or his hat. 

“Nothing that I can do for myself should be 
done for me,” he would say, and brave was the 
servant who dared hold an umbrella over his head 
as he stepped into or out of the gondola. “ What 
do you take me for,” he would exclaim; “an 
infant or a man?” 

In his immense humanity he refused to make 
distinctions of manner among those of his own 
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class of life who approached him, always except- 
ing the rare cases where base qualities had been 
proved beyond a doubt to his mind. The thing 
he most abhorred was untruthfulness; even in- 
sincerity in its most conventional form was de- 
testable to an upright mind which loved and 
sought for truth in all its phases. His first impulse 
was to think well of people, to like them, to re- 
spect them; they were human souls, and there- 
fore to him of the greatest earthly interest. He 
conversed affably with all. Lover of beauty as 
he was, he would talk as pleasantly with dull old 
ladies as with young and pretty ones. He made 
himself delightful at a dinner-party; whether the 
guests chanced to be of mediocre intelligence or 
of superior brains, his fund of sparkling anecdote 
for all was aever exhausted. In this, as in many 
other ways, one learned from him the lesson of 
self-forgetfulness. He never asked, “ Do these 
people amuse me? Do I find them agreeable?” 
His only thought was, “ Let me try to make their 
time pass pleasantly.” 
STORY OF LIA 

He wrote a few words some years ago in the 
album of Lis, a daughter of Princess Mélanie 
Metternich, a lovely little creature, just ten years 


of age, who died some months later of scarlet 


fever. Among her books the mother found one 
containing original verses, some most pathetic 
lines, bidding her brother farewell, and prophetic 
of her approaching death. The child had never 
shown them to any one, not even to her governess. 
I copied and sent them to Mr. Browning, and 
he thus wrote in answer: 


I want to say how much touched I was by those 
dear innocencies of the poor sweet child a week 
before the end. The mother’s discovery of that 
book, those unsuspected yearnings in verse, one 
cannot venture to try and realize that. I like to 
think that when the kind little creattire asked me 
so prettily to write my name in her birthday book 
there went some sort of true sympathy (in the 
asking) with a person she had heard was a “ poet,” 
not merely a stranger with a name other. people 
told her they had heard of. Perhaps she was 
meaning to be herself a “poet.” Well, she is 
passed into poetry, for all who knew her even so 
slightly as I. 

WALKS THROUGH VENICE 

One of his great pleasures was to walk with 
my daughter through the little Venetian “ calli.” 
He liked to find himself suddenly in one so narrow 
as to force him to close his umbrella, whether in 
sun or rain. 

“Edith is the best cicerone in the world,” he 
said; “she knows everything and teaches me all 
she knows. There never was such a guide.” 

His long walks on the Lido were among his 
greatest pleasures. At one time he went there 
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daily with his congenial friends Mr. and Mrs. 
Sargent Curtis. He would return full of color and 
health, talk of the light and life and fresh air 
with enthusiasm, combined with a sort of pity for 
those who had remained at home. “It is like 
coming into a room from the outer air,” he said, 
“to re-enter Venice after walking on the sea- 
shore.” 

When storms kept him by force in the house 
all day, he never complained; but one could see 
that it troubled him to find himself a prisoner. 
He would stand at the window and watch the sea- 
gulls as they sailed to and fro, their presence a 
sure sign of heavy storms in the Adriatic. He 
remarked upon their strength of wing and grace 
of flight, as they swept down to the wreaths and 
long lines of dark-green seaweed floating on the 
surface of the canal between the house and the 
Church of the Salute. One day he observed: 
“T do not know why I never see in descriptions 
of Venice any mention of the sea-gulls ; to me they 
are even more interesting than the doves of St. 
Mark.” 

HUMOR AND LIGHT-HEARTEDNESS | 

He had a fund of simple playfulness which 
often comes with genius. One evening, after 
dinner at the Casa Alvisi, he was talking on the 
subject of certain music with a lady, when he said 
suddenly : ; 

“ Come, I will play to you on the spinet in the 
anteroom.” 

So they went together, and found the place 
but partly lighted by one dim lamp. The spinet 
had no chair, so he knelt on the carpet before it, 
the light falling on his bent head, its snow-white 
hair, and on his small, eloquent hands. He played 
a little fugue of Bach, and finding that one or two 
of the ancient keys refused to do their work—for 
the spinet was a curiosity, and not meant for use 
—he said: 

“ Raise the wooden bar over the hammers; let 
us see if it will do better.” 

The lady obeyed, and all going well, he was 
threading some of the intricacies of the great 
maestro, when she, thinking still to improve the 
tone, lifted the bar higher, then all at once the 
little hammers, tipped with bits of crow-quill, 
freed from captivity, leaped into the air and fell 
lifeless on the strings. Then all was lost, and in 
the midst of suppressed laughter he said: 

“ Now you have ruined the instrument! 
us cover it quickly and go back.” 

So they covered over the destruction, and, like 
naughty children, lifted the portiére and went 
back demurely to the drawing-room, making no 
confession of the crime. He would refer to this 
escapade with boyish amusement. 


Let 
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Browning never failed to read the London daily 
papers, but seldom found time to look at those 
published in Venice. When he did take up one 
of the latter he would smile and say: 

“ Now listen to the iniquities committed in this 
wicked city yesterday!” 

Then he would read aloud the police reports, 
which never recorded anything more serious than 
a petty theft of oars or “forcole,” “cavalli di 
gondola,” or, at the worst, some household linen 
—by a bold thief abstracted from its drying-place 
—to the value of five francs. Comparison of these 
delinquencies with those of similar columns in 
other lands was really a source of delight to the 
poet. 

“ How pleasant it is to be in the midst of so 
guileless a community!” he would say, with a 
genial laugh. On reading the necrologies, which 
often recorded the demise of some one “ morte 
nella ancora fresca eta di sessantacinque anni” 
(dead at the still youthful age of sixty-five), 
“They consider sixty-five an early death appar- 
ently,” he said, with a smile. 

; MODESTY AND GREATNESS 

He was much pleased on one occasion when 
Professor Nencioni came from Rome expressly to 


see him. Nencioni is perhaps the only Italian who 
has thoroughly mastered the difficulties of Brown- 
ing’s poetry, certainly the only one who has trans- 
lated and written essays upon it, and one need 
hardly say that he is an enthusiastic admirer. 
Browning was already aware of this through a 
series of articles in the Fanfulla della Domenica, 


published at Rome. Italian recognition of his 
work was especially gratifying to him for various 
reasons, and he welcomed this distinguished ex- 
ponent of it with genuine gratitude and pleasure. 
“T subscribed to the paper at once,” he said, with 
his usual frank geniality, “ after reading your first 
kind notice of me.” 

Together with his clever young friend and “ fel- 
low-pilgrim,” Carlo Placci, the professor dined 
with the poet at Casa Alvini. Every one was in 
the best of spirits, but to recall such conversation 
is beyond my power. I only remember that in the 
evening Nencioni, speaking to me in an aside, 
said: “I have studied Browning since my early 
youth, when first I saw him in Sienna. I con- 
sider that his work has qualities not to be found 
even in Shakespeare; in fact in some respects I 
regard him as the superior of the two.” After 
the professor had gone I said to the poet: “ Do 
you know what your admirer says of you?” 

“No; what?” 

So I made myself a base tattler and repeated 
his words. The poet frowned and shook his head 
impatiently. 
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“ No, no, no; I won’t hear that. No one in the 
world will ever approach Shakespeare; never.” 

So I repented my boldness, but fancied, never- 
theless, he must have been somewhat pleased by 
what, in his modesty, he found an exaggerated 
expression of admiration. Indeed, this was but 
one of many instances which went to prove that, 
although he had a sincere consciousness of his 
own merit as a poet, he placed others far above 
himself. ‘ 

LOVED BY THE VENETIANS 

In Venice, as elsewhere, Browning rose early, 
and after a light breakfast went with his sister 
to the Public Gardens. They never failed to 
carry with them a store of cakes and fruits for 
the prisoned elephant, whose lonely fate was often 
pityingly alluded to by the poet, in whom a love of 
animals amounted to a passion. A large baboon, 
confined in what had once been a greenhouse, was 
also an object of special interest to him. This 
beast fortunately excited no commiseration, being 
healthy and content, and taking equal pleasure 
with the givers in his daily present of dainty food. 
After saying “ Good morning ” and “ Good appe- 
tite” to these animals, he gave a passing saluta- 
tion to a pair of beautiful gazelles, presented to 
the gardens by one of his friends; then a word 
of greeting to two merry marmosets, the gift of 
another friend; then a glance at the pelicans, the 
ostriches, and the quaint kangaroos: he had a 
word and a look for each, seeming to study them 
and almost to guess their thoughts. After this 
he made the tour of the gardens, three times 
round the inclosure with great exactness, and then 
returned to his temporary home in the Palazzo 
Giustiniani-Recanati. 

On a certain day he met one of the servants, 
whose joy it was to wait upon him, carrying a 
rather heavy basket of grapes and other fruits on 
her arm. 

“ Oh, Guiseppina,” he cried, “let me help you! ” 
and seized the basket suddenly from her hand. 

The woman, overwhelmed by such condescen- 
sion, protested, “ Troppo onore, signore.” 

“ Nonsense!” said the poet. “ You are always 
helping me; won’t you allow me for once to help 
your” , 

Still the woman resisted, saying, “It is not for 
such as you, O signore!” 

This was more than he could bear. 

“We are all made of the same clay, Guisep- 
pina”; and gaining his point—for who could 
withstand his will?—he held one handle of the 
basket until they reached the palace door. 

This same worthy woman is fond of relating a 
story of her master which illustrates another side 
of his character. He had paid her weekly ac- 
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count, and there remained one centesimo as 
change. The woman showed the little coin, 
saying shyly, “I cannot offer this trifle’ to the 
signore.” 

“Yes, my good Guiseppina,” he said, taking it 
from her hand; “it is one thing to be just and 
another to be generous; you do right to return 
it to me.” 

“ And not long after this,” continues the wom- 
an, “ he made me such a grand present!” 

The Giustiniani-Recanati palace was in some 
respects worthy of a poet’s sojourn. It is one of 
the oldest in Venice, built in the fifteenth century, 
and has a fine fagade, with Gothic windows look- 
ing out upon a court and garden, and a southern 
exposure. It belongs to a lineal descendant of 
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one of the most ancient and historically interest- 
ing families in Italy, the one in which the well- 
known circumstance of the marriage of a monk, 
by order of the Pope, occurred many centuries 
ago. The aroma of antiquity—and we may add 
sanctity, since many members of the family lived 
and died in the odor thereof—was a source of 
pleasure to the poet. He said once, “I am glad 
to have written some of my verses in the house 
of the Giustiniani,” for his soul rejoiced in the 
heroic deeds and romantic records of bygone days. 

In Venice his memory will live in many a 
humble heart until its pulse has ceased to beat. 
“ There'll never be another like him,” is still the 
common saying whenever his nanie is mentioned 
to those who served him. 
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Life inthe Harem New York Tribune 


The domestic Turkish woman is rather large 
and stolid looking, careless as to her dress, and 
of a simple and amiable character. She has a 


very easy life compared with that of her American 


sisters. There is not. much housekeeping in a 
Turkish house, and what there is is done by 
slaves and servants, who consider themselves 
permanent members of the family and realize 
what is expected of them. Rooms furnished 
with rugs and divans are comparatively easy to 
keep in order. There is a chef in the kitchen, 
who sends his best efforts to the dining-room in 
the men’s apartments, a place seldom visited by 
the women of the household. Their own simple 
food is served to them at irregular intervals, when 
they feel hungry. There is perhaps a French 
governess to teach the children, who does not like 
the irregular life of the harem, and an exception 
is made in her favor, and she dines at the master’s 
table, where the food is served more to her taste. 
Her apartments are, however, in the side of the 
house belonging to the women, which is entirely 
separate from the other half of the establishment. 
LIGHT DUTIES 

The domestic Turkish woman does not look 
after the house particularly, nor have much care 
of the children. When things go wrong she is 
not held responsible, but the lord of the house- 
hold calls up the servant or slave in charge of 
that department of work and threatens him with 
unknown evils if he does not mend his ways. The 
lady of the house does not necessarily know how 
to sew or even to read and write, although that 


degree of ignorance is now quite rare in large 
cities. She spends her time in smoking, drinking 
coffee and overlooking the nurses who have the 
care of the children. Life to her is quiet and 
monotonous, and the chief elements of her 
thought are items of local gossip. She especially 
enjoys going to the @rrkish bath, to spend the 
day there according to the custom, accompanied 
by all the children and women servants of the 
household. ~The paraphernalia of the bath is pre- 
pared early in the morning and sent to the public 
bathhouse by a porter, and consists of suits of 
wearing apparel for all, rich sets of Turkish 
towels to wear in the bath, cigarettes, luncheon, 
cooked and prepared at home, and the necessary 
utensils for making coffee. Who in America can 
enjoy the luxury of a bath that lasts all day, un- 
disturbed by hurry or anxiety, or any thought of 
neglected duties? 
THE MOHAMMEDAN WOMAN 

Turn now to that product of modern progress, 
the educated Mohammedan woman. She may be 
found here and there, perhaps in the harems of 
princes, or of pashas, or even sometimes in the 
middle classes of society, although she is not 
commonly found anywhere as yet. She reads 
English, French and German readily, with a 
good pronunciation, having the aptitude for lan- 
guages usually found with Turkish women. She 
knows all about American life. She knows that 
there are four States in America where women 
vote, and often wonders when there will be any 
voting in Turkey, either for men or women. She 
reads the daily papers and has decided opinions 
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in regard to all political affairs. The advanced 
Moslem woman has a private room, instead of 
living in the rooms with the other women, and 
in this room are found some unusual articles for 
a Turkish house, namely, a writing desk, some 
bookshelves upon which stand many of the new 
books of the day, and on the wall hang some 
really fine engravings. 

One Mohammedan woman has even published 
several books herself, and is at present writing a 
series of articles for one of the daily papers, which 
are of so progressive a nature that the censor of 
the press has obliged her to cut out about half 
of what she has written. She longs to travel, but 
that is not yet allowed to a Turkish woman, at 
least beyond the bounds of her own land. She 
has been to Egypt and Syria, but that does not 
satisfy her, and she even dreams of going to Paris 
and Berlin to work in the libraries there. She 
scorns the frivolities of ordinary society, and 
contemplates forming a club, where kindred spir- 
its may discuss congenial subjects, but that has 
not yet been possible. Her influence in the press 
is already felt, and one may foresee that she will 
form one of the elements in the forces that are 
rapidly changing the conditions of Turkish life. 

HAREM LIFE AT THE COURT 

Harem life at court is much more complicated 
than elsewhere, for everything there depends on 
the will of his imperial majesty, the sovereign of 
the land. A physician, oth, may not be called 
without his royal permission, and in families even 
distantly connected with the court, if a surgical 
operation is necessary, it must await the royal 
mandate. Ten black men stand in a row in the 
apartment of a royal lady, if her physician is 
called to see her, and numberless servants and 
slaves await her slightest call. The physician 
may not, however, send in his bill, but some 
servant of the household will hand him a bag of 

‘gold if his services are acceptable. The luxury 
of the royal household is untold, and the walls 
are decorated with precious stones, the beds are 
covered with delicate Eastern embroideries, and 
the stables are full of high stepping Arabian 
horses. + 


ee re jececccees St. Louis Post-Dispatch 


Far up in northern Holland, among the dikes 
and canals of Queen Wilhelmina’s little kingdom, 
lies Broek, the original Spotless Town. The 
palings of the fences of Broeck are sky blue. 
The streets are paved with shining bricks of many 
colors. The houses are rose-colored, black, gray, 
purple, light blue or pale green. The doors are 
painted and gilded. For hours you may not see 
a soul in the streets or at the windows. The 
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streets and houses, bridges, windows and barns 
show a neatness and a brilliancy that are abso- 
lutely painful. At every step a new effect is 
disclosed, a new sense is beheld, as if painted 
upon the drop curtain of a stage. Everything is 
minute, compact, painted, spotless and clean. 

In the houses of Broeck, for cleaning purposes, 
you will find big brooms, little brooms, tooth 
brushes, dusters, scrubbing brushes, aquafortis, 
whiting for the window panes, rouge for the 
forks and spoons, coal dust for the copper, emery 
for the iron utensils, brick powder for the floors, 
and even small splinters of wood with which to 
pick out the tiny bits of straw in the cracks be- 
tween the bricks. 

RULES FOR CLEANLINESS 

Here are some of the rules of this wonderful 
town: 

“ Citizens must leave their shoes at the door 
when entering a house. 

“Before or after sunset no one is allowed to 
smoke excepting with a pipe having a cover, so 
that the ashes will not be scattered upon the street. 

“Anyone crossing the village on horseback 
must get out of the saddle and lead the horse. 

“A cuspidor shall be kept by the front door 
of each house, where it may be accessible from 
the window. 

“Tt is forbidden to cross the village in a car. 
riage or to drive animals through the streets.” 

In addition to these established rules it is the 
custom for every citizen who sees a leaf or a bit 
of straw blown before his house by the wind 
to pick it up and throw it into the canal. The 
people go 500 paces out the village to dust their 
shoes. Dozens of boys are paid to blow the dust 
from between the bricks in the streets four times 
an hour. In certain houses the guests are carried 
over the threshold so as not to dirty the pave- 
ments. 

At one time the mania for cleaning in Broeck 
reached such a point that the housewives of the 
village neglected even their religious duties for 
scrubbing and washing. The village pastor, after 
trying every sort of persuasion, preached a long 
sermon in which he declared that every Dutch 
woman who had faithfully fulfilled her duties 
toward God in this world would find in the next 
a house packed full of furniture and stored with 
the most various and precious articles of use and 
ornament which, not being distracted by other 
occupations, she would be able to brush, wash and 
polish for all eternity. The promise of this sub- 
lime recompense and the thought of this extreme 
happiness filled the women with such fervor and 
piety that for months thereafter the pastor had 
no cause for complaint. 
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POLISHED SURROUNDINGS 

Around every house in Broeck are buckets, 
benches, rakes, hose and stakes, all colored red, 
blue, white or yellow. The brilliancy and variety 
of colors and the cleanliness, brightness and 
miniature pomp of the place are wonderful. At 
the windows there are embroidered curtains with 
rose-colored ribbons. The blades, bands and nails 
of the gayly painted windmills shine like silver. 
The houses are brightly varnished and surrounded 
with red and white railings and fences. 

The panes of glass in the windows are bordered 
by many lines of different dues. The trunks of 
all the trees are painted gray from root to branch. 
Across the streams are many little wooden 
bridges, each painted as white as snow. The gut- 
ters are ornamented with a sort of wooden festoon 
perforated like lace. The pointed facades are sur- 
mounted with a small weathercock, a little lance 
or something resembling a bunch of flowers. 
Nearly every house has two doors, one in front 
and one behind, the last for every-day entrance 
and exit, the former opened only on great occa- 
sions, such as births, deaths and marriages. The 
gardens are as peculiar as the houses. The paths 
are hardly wide enough to walk in. One could 


put his arms around the flower beds. The dainty 
arbors would barely hold two persons sitting 


close together. The little myrtle hedges would 
scarcely reach to the knees of a four-year-old 
child. 

THE LAND OF LILLIPUT 

Between the arbors and the flower beds run 
little canals which seem made to float paper boats. 
They are crossed by miniature wooden bridges 
with colored pillars and parapets. There are 
ponds the size of a bath, which are almost con- 
cealed by Lilliputian boats tied with red cords to 
blue stakes, tiny staircases and miniature kitchen 
gardens. Everything cold be measured with the 
hand, crossed at a leap, demolished by a blow. 
Moreover, there are trees cut in the shape of fans, 
plumes and disks, with their trunks colored white 
and blue. At every step one discovers a new 
effect, a fresh combination of hues, a novel 
caprice, some new absurdity. 

The rooms are very tiny and resemble so many 
bazars. There are porcelain figures on the cup- 
boards, Chinese cups and sugarbowls on and -un- 
der the tables, plates fastened on the walls, clocks, 
ostrich eggs, shells, vases, plates, glasses placed 
in every corner and concealed in every nook; cup- 
boards full of hundreds of trifles and ornaments 
without name, a crowding disorder and utter 
confusion of colors. | 

In former times the village of Broeck was 
called the Village of Millionaires because nearly 
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all its inhabitants were wealthy merchants who 
settled there for the love of retirement. 

Gradually, however, they have moved away 
and the old order of things has practically dis- 
appeared. At present Broeck has about a thou- 
sand inhabitants, of whom the greater number 
make cheese. The others are storekeepers, farm- 
ers and mechanics who live on their incomes. 

Although Broeck has declined it is still visited 
by almost all strangers who travel in Holland. 
Among many notable visitors one may find the 
names of Victor Hugo, Walter Scott, Gambetta 
and Emile Augier, the dramatist. Among the 
souvenirs there is a paper weight presented by 
the Emperor and Empress of Russia. Alexander 
of Russia and Napoleon the Great have also 
visited Spotless Town. 


Cosmopolitan Singapore. .Frank @. Carpenter..Washington Eve. Star 


The streets of Singapore are a spectacular 
extravaganza. You see queer costumes and peo- 
ple at every turn. There is a yellow Chinese 
jinriksha man in short blue drawers, but bare 
to the waist and with his conical straw hat side- 
wise on his topnot. Next him swaggers a brown 
Malay, wearing a velvet cap and red gown, and 
behind comes a black Kling from Hindoostan. 
We pass, as we walk down the street, Moham- 
medans in red fez caps and long gowns, looking 
as though they had come from an Egyptian 
bazaar; tall Sikhs, wearing turbans of black, yel- 
low and red, and Persians in white caps. Here 
comes a helmetted Englishman in white duck, 
and there is a Parsee clad, like a preacher, in 
black, with a-hat which makes one think of an 
inverted coal scuttle. 

QUEER WOMEN 

The women are even more interesting than the 
men, and are of all colors and costumes. Some 
are black as coal and the white sheets which they 
have wrapped around their bodies make them look 
blacker. Some have holes in the lobes of their 
ears as big around as the end of your thumb, and 
in these are great plugs of gold set with jewels. 
Those are Kling women who come from southern 
India. See the heavy bracelets of gold on their 
wrists and ankles! Notice how their ears are 
rivetted with gold, little gold bolts being put 
through them with two nuts on the ends so that 
each ear, from lobe to tip, is a pin cushion of gold. 
There comes one now with a gold ring in her 
nose and screw rings in her nostrils. The nose 
ring is as big around as the bottom of a tin cup 
and the yellow of the metal is all the brighter 
for the black face behind it. See now the cos- 
tume. Each woman wears only a skirt, fastened 
tightly above the hips and falling to the knees, 
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and a cotton scarf stretched around the shoulders, 
over the breast and under one arm, and tied in 
a knot at the sides. None wears hat or bonnet, 
and four yards of cotton would make a dress for 
any one of the party. Those are the wives of 
Kling bankers and their husbands have money 
to burn. 
EQUIPAGES AND VESSELS 

The vehicles are as gay as the people, and of 
every description. We take the jinriksha, pulled 
by that bare-legged Chinaman, and go down to 
the wharves, passing rich business men riding 
in landaus with prancing Australian horses, and 
scores of bullock carts, dragged along by Indian 
cattle as white as snow. They have straight horns 
and humps an their shoulders. Here Mammon 
alone is supreme, and those animals, worshiped 
in the Indian temples, are here used to haul bales 
of cottons, bundles of rattan, and bags of sugar 
and coffee. They are driven by black-faced 
Klings with red rags about their heads and white 
ones about their loins, between which their black 
skins show out. We walk along the wharves and 
look at the ships. Here is one from Europe via 
the Suez Canal. Yellow-skinned Chinamen are 
unloading it, carrying off American bicycles, cot- 
ton and flour. Further on is a vessel unloading 
iron from Belgium, and below is one unshipping 
boxes of brandy and wines from France, marked 
Bangkok, and probably intended for the King of 
Siam. There is a vessel with oil machinery for 
the petroleum fields of Sumatra, while further on 
is a gang of black East Indians carrying out 
galvanized iron plate for roofs here in Singapore. 
There are also ships unloading coal, which came 
from England, and has traveled thousands of 
miles, making the trip half way around the world. 
This is one of the great coaling places of the 
far East, and the English keep vast supplies here 
on hand to have them ready in case of war. 

As we look the sun drops down quickly, as it 
always does on the equator, and the electric lights 
on the docks flash out of the darkness. We 
walk a short distance to see the light plant,- for 
we are told it is American. It was put up by a 
couple of Yankees who have such plants scattered 
throughout the far East. They have lighted the 
Singapore hotels and have so arranged them that 
every guest can have an electric fan in his room 
at so much per day. The dock electric plant is 
a fine one, but is liable to be affected by the 
lizards, of which there are many on the island. 
The little animals crawl everywhere and an elec- 
trical engineers tells me that they sometimes 
connect the positive and negative poles of the 
machinery, the result being roast lizard and for a 
time an extinction of light. 
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Hotels in Scotland Kansas City Star 


As a general proposition, the Scottish hotel 
is kept by a benevolent-looking old lady, who 
knows absolutely nothing about the trains, noth- 
ing about the town, nothing about anything out- 
side of the hotel, and is non-committal regarding 
matters even within her jurisdiction. Upon ar- 
rival you do not register, but stand up at the desk 
and submit to a cross-examination, much as if you 
were being sentenced in an American police court. 

Your hostess always wants twelve hours’ notice 
of your departure so that she can make out your 
bill—a very arduous, formidable undertaking. 
The bill is of prodigious dimensions, about the 
size of a sheet of foolscap paper, lined and cross- 
lined for a multitude of entries. When the ac- 
count finally reaches you, it closely resembles a 
design for a cobweb factory. Any attempt to 
decipher the various hieroglyphics is useless—it 
can’t be done. The only thing that can be done 
is to read the total at the foot of the page and 
pay it. 

One thing the venerable lady will always do— 
receipt the bill. This she does with tedious de- 
liberation and you must wait for it, even if you 
thereby miss your train. 

If you venture to ask for a cigar, the old lady 
looks up in astonishment. After eyeing you for 
a moment over her spectacles in a reproachful 
sort of a way, as much as to say: “Don’t you 
know smoking is a filthy habit and a sin?” she 
pulls out a box of atrocious cigars from its hiding 
place and reluctantly shoves it in your direction. 
I understand that it is the deliberate plan of these 
estimable folks to attempt to discourage the smok- 
ing habit by providing wads of combustible 
abomination in place of cigars. 

The hotel dining-room is also the public sitting- 
room, hence, if the guesg walks in and sits down 
in the American fashion; expecting a waiter to 
come for his order, he is liable to sit there all 
day. If anything to eat is wanted, one must go 
hunt for the waiter and make known his wants. 
If one goes by the advertisement and simply 
orders a “ plain breakfast,” he gets tea and bread. 
If he wants butter he must file a demand. If he 
wants eggs he must likewise ask for them. If 
he orders coffee he will generally get tea, and 
after one has had a drink of coffee he is glad 
to get the tea. The drug called ‘ coffee” is such 
a horrible mixture as to almost provoke spasms. 

The new arrival in a Scottish hotel should take 
great care not to ring the call bell of his room 
unless he is presentably dressed. The bell is not 
answered by a call boy, but by the chambermaid, 
who invariably assumes that you would not have 
rung the bell had she not been wanted. 
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Among the Plants: The Production of New Kinds 


Edited by Robert Blight 


No phase of the lore of plants presents greater 
attractions to the lover of flowers than does that 
combination of science and art which, by the 
process of human selection, has added so many 
wonderful and beautiful varieties to our floral gar- 
dens and so many useful and delicious vegetables 
and fruits to the no less important department of 
the kitchen plot. In this light, the following words 
of Mr. Luther Burbank, one of the foremost and 
most successful of hybridists, cannot fail to com- 
mand our attention. 


Production of New Flowers and Fruits...l. Burbank... Texas Farmer 

The chief work of the botanists of yesterday 
was the study and classification of dried, shriveled 
plant mummies whose souls had fled, rather than 
the living, plastic forms. They thought their 
classified species were more fixed and unchange- 
able than anything in heaven or earth that we can 
now imagine. We have learned that they are as 


plastic in our hands as clay in the hands of the 
potter or color on the artist’s canvas, and can 
readily be molded into more beautiful forms and 
colors than any painter or sculptor can ever hope 
to bring forth. There is not one weed or flower, 


wild or domesticated, which will not sooner or 
later respond liberally to good cultivation and 
persistent selection. The changes which can be 
wrought with the most plastic forms are simply~ 
marvelous, and only those who have seen this 
regeneration going on before their very eyes can 
ever be fully convinced. It takes time, skill, and 
patience, of course. 
EDUCATION OF WEEDS 

What occupation can be more delightful than 
adopting the most promising individual from 
among a race of vile, neglected orphan weeds 
with settled hoodlum tendencies, down-trodden 
and despised by all, and gradually lifting it by 
breeding and education to a higher sphere? To 
see it gradually change its sprawling habits, its 
coarse, ill-smelling foliage, its insignificant blos- 
soms of dull color to an upright plant with hand- 
some, glossy, fragrant leaves, blossoms of every 
hue and with fragrance as pure and lasting as 
could be desired! In the more profound study of 
the life and habits of plants, both domestic and 
wild, we are surprised to see how much they are 
like children: study their wants, help them to 
what they need, be endlessly patient, be honest 
with them, carefully correcting each fault as it 
appears, and in due time they will reward you 
bountifully for every care and attention and make 
your heart glad in observing the results of your 


work. Weeds are weeds because they are jostled, 
crowded, cropped and trampled upon, scorched 
by fierce heat, starved and perhaps suffering with 
cold, tormented by insect pests or lack of nour- 
ishing food and sunshine. Most of them have 
opportunity for blossoming out in luxurious 
beauty and abundance. A few are so fixed in their 
habits that it is better to select an individual for 
adoption and improvement from a race which is 
more pliable. This stability of character cannot 
often be known except by careful trial. Mem- 
bers, therefore, from several races may with ad- 
vantage be selected at the same time; and the 
most pliable and easily educated ones will soon 
make the fact manifest by showing a tendency to 
“break” or vary slightly or perhaps profoundly 
from the wild state. Any variation should be at 
once seized upon and numerous seedlings raised 
from this individual. In the next generation one 
or several, even more marked, variations will be 
almost certain to appear; for when a plant once 
wakes up to the new influences brought to bear 
upon it the road is opened for endless improve- 
ment in all directions, and the operator finds him- 
self with a wealth of new forms which is almost 
as discouraging to select from as in the first place 
it was to induce the plant to vary in the least, and 
now comes the point where the skill of the opera- 
tor is put to the severest test. 
CROSSING OF SELECTED SPECIMENS 

When a wild plant has been induced to change 
its old habits it needs some one with a steady 
hand at the helm to guide its bark into a new and 
more prosperous port and into a condition of re- 
finement and beauty sufficient to adorn any occa- 
sion. Besides a selection, another important fac- 
tor in the production of new flowers is in the 
amalgamation of the best qualities of two or more 
species of varieties by crossing; but crossing quite 
as often produces plants with all the faults of 
both parents as all their virtues. Its chief value 
is in breaking up the fixed character of any type; 
then by careful selection of the best through sev- 
eral generations, more advancements may often 
be made in a few years than could be made in a 
century if the fixed type had not been broken up 
by the crossing of types or species; but crossing 
is of little use unless followed by very careful 
selection of the best, and not only the best, but 
a certain type of the best should be kept in view, 
and all plants which do not follow the chosen type 
should be weeded out as soon as their vagrant 
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character appears. Thus in annuals fixed types 
may be produced, but in perennials, when a splen- 
did type appears, it can generally be multiplied 
to any extent by budding, grafting or from cut- 
tings, thus avoiding the care and time required 
in making this character permanent as with an- 
nuals. Everything which we now have in fruits, 
flowers, vegetables or grains has been brought to 
its present state of perfection by the same educa- 
tion and selection, which is only a turning of the 
forces of nature into new channels for the welfare 
of mankind. By the patient application of these 
educative influences the wheat, corn, rice, and 
other plants which were once wild grasses have 
been induced to produce enormous quantities of 
nutritious eggs, which, when divested of their 
unnutritious shells or coverings, furnish food for 
all the earth. Our fruits and flowers have all 
traveled the same road, ever onward and upward, 
under the tender care of the horticultural mis- 
sionaries of the past—forerunners of civilization 
—who really knew but very little of the possi- 
bilities of plant life or the transcendant forces 
which nature has placed in the keeping of plants 
for the growth and uplifting of humanity. Plant 
life is so common all about us that we seldom 
stop to think that almost every good we have 
on earth is produced by their silent but all-power- 
ful forces. Only lately have we learned how read- 
ily we can train, combine, and guide these forces 
into endless and beautiful forms, which even the 
imagination cannot conceive. The careful in- 
vestigator along these lines is often amazed at 
the wealth of new forms, new qualities, and new 
colors of fruits and flowers which nature lavishly 
showers upon him, seemingly almost by the ask- 
ing, when once we know the way and apply our- 
selves to it. It takes, however, an intimate knowl- 
edge of the affinities of plants, a keen perception 
of the useful forms when produced, a sweet and 
abiding patience which knows no end, and, to 
carry on extensively, the purse of a multimillion- 
aire; but any one can take in hand any one plant 
and in a few years produce wonders in variation 
and improvement, and at the same time be gaining 
patience, knowledge, health, happiness and per- 
sonal discipline, all of which are far above price. 
And if a new and beautiful flower or fruit is 
produced which all the world wants, what a hap- 
piness has been secured, not only for the author, 
but an added legacy of sunshine and health for 
all the world for all time to come. 


The enthusiastic words of Mr. Burbank may well 
incite private individuals to turn their attention to 
this fascinating sphere of work and study, but 
fortunately for this country a public department, 
with all the prestige and support of the Govern- 


ment, applies the ever-widening knowledge acquired 
by scientific investigation and the most skilful art 
resulting from unceasing practice to the improve- 
ment of economic plants- and their successful 
cultivation. We have an instance of this in the 
following: 


How an Important New Industry Has Been Fostered............ Arena 

Several futile attempts have been made in the 
past to grow the Smyrna fig in California. The 
fruit invariably fell off long before it reached 
maturity. It was claimed as a result of some pre- 
liminary investigations that the blossom of the 
wild fig, which grows in great profusion through- 
out the parts of Asia and elsewhere where the 
Smyrna fig was cultivated, was necessary to the 
proper fertilization of the Smyrna fig blossom. 
Accordingly, the enterprising American imported 
a goodly number of the wild figs, which were 
planted in close proximity to the choice Smyrna 
varieties. Still no favorable change was noted. 
The green figs fell off as before, and most of the 
husbandmen who had experimented with this fruit 
cut down their trees. The Department at Wash- 
ington and some determined fig growers were 
convinced that there was some reason other than 
soil and climate that caused the failure; and 
further investigations revealed the curious fact 
that the Smyrna fig was fertilized by the pollen 
of the wild fig, carried to it by a little fly. Ac- 
cordingly, after much difficulty some of these 
insects were brought .to this country and in due 
time were given the opportunity to repeat in 
America the beneficent labor that insures to the 
Old World immense crops of the most luscious of 
fruits. The experiment was highly successful, 
resulting in an excellent yield of the true Smyrna 
fig. The Agricultural Department now confident- 
ly looks forward to the rapid growth of what it 
believes will be an enormously profitable industry, 
and one that will give to our people an abundance 
of a delicious frujt that is exceedingly healthful 
and valuable as a food product. 

The interested efforts of the Agricultural De- 
partment in aiding the fruit-growers successfully 
to establish and grow the Smyrna fig is typical of 
its work in regard to the cultivation of other for- 
eign fruits, grains, and nuts. So far as the very 
limited appropriations have permitted, this de- 
partment has actively aided all attempts to intro- 
duce and successfully cultivate the desirable natu- 
ral foods of other lands. 


The truth of this is well exemplified by the fol- 
lowing passage; but before making the quotation it 
may be allowable to give a somewhat fuller account 
of the plant alluded to. The Chayote (Sechium 
edule), a cucurbitaceous plant, is the Chocho of 
the West Indies. It is a native of that region and 
is largely cultivated throughout the islands as food 
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for man and domestic animals. The _ botanical 
generic name is derived from, a Greek word which 
means “to fatten in a stall,” being a tribute to its 
well-known properties. The root, which often 
weighs as much as twenty pounds, resembles both 
in appearance and in quality when cooked the well- 
known yam. The fruit is about four inches in 
length, oblong in shape, fleshy or succulent in 
texture, and green or cream-colored. The plant 
has been introduced into Madeira, and from thence, 
as well as from the West Indies, the products find 
their way into Covent Garden, the great vegetable 
market of London: 


The Revival of the Chayote..........+-see000- Saturday Evening Post 


Anything new in the way of a garden vegetable, 
palatable and nutritious, is well worth having; 
and this is why the Department of Agriculture 
desires to introduce to attention in this country 
the “chayote.” It is of American origin, but has 
recently obtained popularity in Australia and 
Algeria, and from the latter country hundreds of 
tons are now shipped annually to the markets 
of Paris and London. In Porto Rico it is pro- 
duced in large quantities for domestic consump- 
tion, and no reason is apparent why it may not 
become an article of export as a winter vegetable 
for the cities of the United States. 

The chayote is tropical, but it could be culti- 
vated to advantage in the Gulf States and Cali- 
fornia, as well as in Hawaii and the Philippines. 
It grows on a climbing vine of the gourd family, 
and somewhat suggests the cucumber, but the 
vine is larger and more vigorous than that of the 
cucumber, and affords an ornamental covering 
for fences and arbors. The peach-scented flowers 
are rich in nectar for bees, and the large tuberous 
roots are full of starch and are an excellent food. 
A favorite method of preparing it in Porto Rico 
is to cut it in halves and boil it, and then remove 
the pulp and chop it up with meat and vege- 
tables, seasoned with garlic. The mixture is then 
returned to the empty shell and baked. With 
the addition of lime juice and sugar, the stewed 
pulp forms an agreeable substitute for apple sauce. 
In Jamaica the seeds are fried in butter. In 
British India the chayote has become popular as 
an ingredient of curries, and in France it is largely 
utilized as a substitute for the artichoke. In 
Mexico the tender spring shoots are prepared 
like asparagus, being much esteemed, and the 
starch of the root is recommended for the feeding 
of children and invalids. 

By starting the plant from seeds in a green- 
house or cold frame in March, and transplanting 
when danger of frost is over, the chayote can be 
grown in cool latitudes. No vegetable is more 
easily produced under cultivation. The fruits are 
pear-shaped, and some varieties are white and 
others green. They bear shipment well, and in 
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Mexico they are preserved indefinitely by simply 
packing them in dry sand. About the middle of 
the sixteenth century Francisco Hernandez, who 
spent seven years in Mexico, described the 
chayote as everywhere for sale in the markets 
there. He spoke of the seed as “ resembling in 
taste cooked acorns,” and said that the flesh sug- 
gested in flavor “something marine, such as 
roasted oysters, although when cooked it is like 
potatoes or chestnuts.” 


Not only does the Federal Government carry on 
the work for the benefit of the whole Republic, 
but the cause of agriculture and horticulture is still 
furthered by admirable State Experiment Stations, 
where investigation and experiment can be carried 
out under conditions suited to the environment. A 
slight indication of the value of such a course may 
be gathered from the following passage: 


The Improvement of Plants... .........cseseeeeees Florida Times-Union 


All that has been done in the way of adapting 
domestic animals and birds to the uses and profits 
of man may be done for the plants when the same 
knowledge and care are devoted to the purpose. 
But special education as well as fitness are re- 
quired for the work, while the farmer who keeps 
up with the times must cast a vigilant eye on 
those scientific authorities his father called with 
a sneer “the bookmen.” An Eastern authority 
has produced a wheat which gives thirty bushels 
of wheat under the same conditions where the old 
seed turns out nineteen bushels. To double the 
wheat crop on the same area and at the same 
cost is to divide the price in two and to help the 
whole world to better conditions of living and 
thinking. A new rice is said to give better quality 
while increasing the yield 25 per cent., and we 
all know that cotton has been greatly improved 
by the use of selected seed. 

We should not forget that the Louisiana experi- 
ment station has given us better cane with a richer 
sugar content, so that the final result is an increase 
of fully 30 per cent. over the old under like condi- 
tions. The importance to Florida of this single 
success cannot be put down in the figures that 
represent dollars. If our wealth is to come from 
sugar and starch, why would not judicious experi- 
ments on our cassava prove equally fruitful? No 
State has a wider range of useful plants than 
Florida. and the field for our experimental farm 
is limitless in every direction. The gentlemen 


in charge fully appreciate their opportunities, and 
we have the right to expect much from them, but 
the lessons they impart should so fertilize the 
minds of the next generation that experiments 
can be conducted on the majority of Florida farms 
with advantage to the State and immediate profit 
to the individual conducting them. We have 
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never catalogued half our opportunities—we still 
fail to realize a fraction of our natural wealth and 
the extent to which this may be developed under 
the hand and brain of our people. 


The above excerpt rightly says that all the work 
done by the authorities should be looked upon as 
educational by those whose lives are spent in agri- 
culture. Let us turn to a curious method of spread- 
ing such education in Russia: 


Floating Gardens Teach Lessons........0+0+0005 «+. New York Herald 


In Russia a novel method of teaching agricul- 
ture is now becoming popular. Impressed by the 
fact that the most productive farms in the coun- 
try lie along great water-courses, which are being 
constantly deepened by dredging, teachers of agri- 
culture decided to experiment with floating gar- 
dens several hundred feet in length. For this 
purpose they procured barges of great width, and 
on these gardens were duly laid out. As soon 
as the ice melted in the rivers and canals the 
barges were launched, and as these novel experi- 
ment stations drifted down stream to warmer 
climes the seeds sprouted and the grain grew and 
ripened. 

On the deck of each barge is a large building, 
in which the teachers reside, and a small one, 
which is designed for the crew. Around these 
buildings, and covering the remainder of the 
deck, are several beds, containing vegetables and 
grain, as well as various working models of bee- 
hives, the Government being very anxious to 
revive this industry, which was famous in Russia 
in the days when honey mead was the national 
drink. Each barge as it goes along with the cur- 
rent stops at every village, and on its arrival the 
church bell is rung, and the people hasten from 
the fields and are led by the Staroste, or Mayor, 
to the floating farm. When they are all on board 
the teachers explain to them how the various 
plants are grown, and illustrated lectures are 
sometimes given on the advantages of diversified 
farming. 

During the lectures many questions are asked 
by the peasants and the utmost pains are taken to 
answer them clearly. It frequently happens, too, 
that some of the peasants have no material with 
which to try experiments, and in such cases the 
necessary seed or grain is freely supplied to them. 
Russian educators are highly pleased with these 
floating gardens and say that they are the most 
efficient method which they have yet discovered 
of popularizing the new methods of farming 
throughout the country. 


The next quotation shows how in France, also, 
the new method of scientific observation is replac- 
ing the old “ rule of thumb ” of the farmer: 


AMONG THE PLANTS: THE PRODUCTION OF NEW KINDS 


Planting Wheat Agriculture Moderne 


What is the propef time to plant wheat? Mr. 
de Vilmorin, the distinguished agronomist, has 
worked for years at the solution of this problem. 
In his estimation, the proper way to determine the 
time most propitious is to take into consideration, 
at each agriculture station, the curve of the aver- 
age temperature and to find out the date corre- 
sponding with the necessary minimum of 6° C., 
or 42.8° F. This period is the extreme limit after 
which, during the fall, and before which, during 
the spring, germination would be doubtful. lf 
we consider, for instance, the climate of Paris, 
we find, this year, during the month of November, 
an average temperature of 6.5° C.; some years, 
however, this average falls to 4°, and even to 3°. 
(The climate of New York is very similar to that 
of Paris as regards the curves of temperature re- 
ferred to.) The result is that if we plant wheat 
during this month, it has not time to gain 
strength. During October, on the contrary, the 
average temperature is 11.25° C. Wheat planted 
at the beginning of October will have the first 
leaf before All Saints’ Day (Nov. 1), or not later 
than the first week of November; wheat planted 
toward the end of the month will be late, and the 
second leaf will not show until December. 
“When the planting of the All Saints’ season suc- 
ceeds, the father will not tell it to his son.” The 
proverb is in accord with meteorological fact. 


The Weather Plant New York Tribune 


Known to botanists as “ abrus precatorius,” it is 
of the climber variety, and is of more than ordi- 
nary interest. It is an exotic, and is held in great 
veneration by the natives of India, who claim that 
the state of the weather may be told some time 
in advance by the position the leaves assume. 
Some dispute this theory, although it is held by 
well-known botanists, and is within the bounds of 
reason, because the atmosphere unquestionably 
affects the leaves and flowers. of plants and shrubs, 
and to a close observer this action may indicate 
impending weather changes, which can be cor- 
rectly foreshadowed. 

It is remarkable for its small, egg-shaped seeds, 
which are of a brilliant scarlet, with black spots. 
Owing to the hardness of the seeds they are used 
for necklaces and other ornamental purposes, and 
under the name of “rati” are employed in some 
parts of India as the standard of weight. It is a 
matter of record that the weight of the celebrated 
Koh-i-noor diamond was first determined by the 
aid of the seeds of this peculiar plant. The specific 
name, “ precatorius,’ meaning prayer, is probably 
derived from the seeds being used for rosaries 
by the Buddhists. 
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Unusual, Ghostly, Superstitious, Queer 


Curious Chimneys Tit-Bits 

In the neighborhood of Stamford street, in the 
southeast of London, there is a chimney shaped 
after the likeness of a huge coffin. It is made up 
of dark-colored bricks, and presents an appear- 
ance which is gloomy to the point of depression. 
This quaint erection, curiously enough, is well- 
nigh unnoticed by the inhabitants of the district, 
many of whom are quite unaware of its presence 
in their midst. 

Curious chimneys abound in all quarters of the 
globe. In several American cities it is no uncom- 
mon occurrence to encounter chimney stacks con- 
structed on the linés of wine flasks, the base of 
the erections being swathed in straw-colored 
woodwork to resemble the baskets wherein such 
flasks usually recline. Perhaps, however, one of 
the most peculiar chimneys in the world is that 
which is to be seen in a Roumanian township, 
and which is known by the name “ Death Funnel.” 
It represents a skeleton some 50 feet in height, and 
is built throughout of gun-metal. The shaft is 
conveyed upwards through the spine of the figure 
and the smoke issues from the apex of the skull. 


Veritably, a ghastly chimney, and one would have 
imagined that the eccentric millionaire who thus 
adorned his roof-top might have hit upon some 
less gruesome means of enhancing his reputation 
for extravagant whimsicality. 


Extraordinary Feat of a Zuni Indian New York Times 


Nearly everybody has heard of and wondered at 
the mango-growing trick of the Hindu, by which 
he makes a seed sprout before the astonished eyes 
of the European and reach maturity in a very 
short time. 

But few are aware that an equally amazing 
feat is regularly performed by the Zufi Indians 
on this Continent. Their medicine men, at the 
annual “ corn festival,” do a “ stunt” of which no 
satisfactory explanation has ever been advanced. 
Scientists, seeing it, have been made, as a cow- 
boy described it, to “ look like 30 cents.” 

Preparation is made for this extraordinary 
Zufii performance by spreading a large square of 
clean yellowish sand on the ground before the 
southern aperture ‘of the medicine lodge. This 
sand is carefully smoothed and packed so as to 
present a firm, level surface. 

INDIAN SYMBOLISM 

Around the edges of the sand square are then 
drawn, by means of a ceremonial arrow, figures 
representing the Great Spirit, the earth, the sun, 
the sky, and the rain. There are also the symbols 


for corn and for a bountiful harvest. The in- 
dentations made by the arrow are then filled 
in with pigments, the clouds and sky with blue, 
the earth with black, and the harvest with 
chrome yellow. The center of the square is left 
vacant. When completed, this-sand painting is a 
fine specimen of barbaric art, and is far from dis- 
pleasing to a civilized eye. 

When the hour arrives, the officiating medicine 
man takes his seat in the opening of the lodge 
facing the sand square. On his right and left, ex- 
tending out around the square, the chiefs and 
warriors range themselves according to rank. 
When all are in position, the medicine man fills 
the ceremonial pipe with tobacco, lights it, and 
blows one puff of smoke to the east, one to the 
west, one to the north, one to the south, and two 
to the heavens. He then addresses those as- 
sembled, recounting the religious history of the 
tribe, its wanderings and famine, and the benevo- 
lence of the Great Spirit in the past. He closes 
with a prayer for the continuance of fatherly 
care. 

PLANTING THE CORN 

Then he takes a grain of corn from the medi- 
cine bag at his waist, thrusts the sacred arrow into 
the center of the sand square, withdraws it, drops 
the grain into the opening, and carefully smoothes 
down the sand. Resuming his seat, all the as- 
sembled chiefs light their pipes and smoke in 
silence. If the Great Spirit condescends to answer 
the prayer of the medicine man, as generally 
happens, the grain of corn will sprout and send 
forth a shoot. 

After an interval of fifteen or twenty minutes 
the sand seems disturbed at the spot where the 
corn was buried. Soon slender light green blades 
of sprouting corn appear above the surface. The 
plant rises naturally and rapidly during the day. 
By the next sunrise the silk and tassel appear. 
By noon the ear and stalk have reached full ma- 
turity. The ripening begins. Finally the blades 
and husks turn yellow and rattle when they are 
shaken by the wind. All this, mind you, has been 
done in thirty-six hours. 

On the morning of the second day the corn- 
growing is complete. The medicine man now ad- 
dresses the watchers, who in company have 
“watched” the plant grow, for it is never left 
alone. With appropriate ceremonies he symbol- 
izes the harvest by stripping the ear of its husks. 
The corn he places in the medicine bag for 
future ceremonies, while the stalk is pulled up by 
the roots and hung over the door of the lodge. 
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The long vigil of the watchers is now ended and 
they seek much-needed rest and food in order 
to be ready for the rain dance on the following 
day. 


The Hallucination of Mons. Beaudet..C. W. Bullwinkle. .New England 


Mons. Beaudet was a prime favorite with the 
artists in the “ Beaux-Arts” Building, and just 
at present was the recipient of their congratula- 
tions upon the success of his last canvas, The 
Wistaria-Maiden. 

Having been up the Rhine all spring with a 
sketching class, I was amazed upon my return to 
hear mysterious rumors afloat regarding my 
friend, Marcel Beaudet, and his “ hallucination,” 
as the boys chose to term it. 

We had left Paris the same day the previous 
April, Marcel being bound for Japan, and I, to 
an equally interesting field, only in a different 
direction. I had heard very little from him in 
the meantime, save an odd letter now and then, in 
which he mentioned the purchase of a magnificent 


vase. 
I was very much interested in my friend’s ac- 
quisition to his already valuable collection of 


decorative objects, and was naturally consumed 
with a pardonable curiosity concerning the vase. 

The summer passed rapidly; I was just about 
concluding a most pleasant and busy trip when 
I received the following communication from 
Beaudet, which, as you will see, was intensely in- 
teresting. It began: 


To-kyo, , August 26th. 
My Good Friend: , 

Unlike most of my letters, I shall inquire im- 
mediately for the health of yourself and dear wife 
Clothilde. 

I do this in the beginning, because I know when 
once I am started upon the “ story” of the vase, I 
shall probably forget how to wind up my letter in 
the usual conservative style. 

But to tell you: Yoshi arrived safely with the 
treasure shortly after sundown, the evening of the 
day appointed for its delivery. s 

Setting it down carefully in front of the “ shoji” 
(my rain-shutter, which was raised) he retired with 
a low bow. 

During the forenoon, I had noticed that he had 
taken particular pains to fill the flower-stands with 
branches of pine, bamboo and plum, which to the 
Japanese are symbols of happiness, good luck and 
good fortune. ‘ 

Upon questioning him, he said that the decora- 
tions were in honor of the “ sacred vase.” 

After walking around my new treasure and ad- 
miring every detail of the graceful and intricate 
drawing, I threw myself lazily down upon my 
couch, there to enjoy the wonderful coloring more 
leisurely. 

I must have fallen asleep, for, after what seemed 
a long time, I awakened suddenly, and hearing the 
sound of a girl’s voice singing, raised myself on 


UNUSUAL, GHOSTLY, SUPERSTITIOUS, QUEER 


my elbow, and to my great surprise saw the 
“ Wistaria - Maiden” on the floor kneeling in the 
doorway. 

A great shaft of silver moonlight illumined her 
exquisite face, and framed the flower-gowned 
figure. 

Beyond, above the wild-plum thicket, rose the 
stately Fujiyama. Her silver shoulder-cloth was 
glistening with cool blue shadows and delicate 
half-tones. 

Save the soft swishing of a peacock drawing its 
jeweled train across the veranda, and the gentle 
dropping of the heavy dew from the eaves, not a 
sound was to be heard except the low musical 
monotone of the singer. 

I knew not at the time whether I was dreaming 
or not, so entranced was I at the sight. 

After the chanting ceased, “ Fuji-San,” as [ 
shall call her, turned her lovely eyes toward me, 
and sang in a most plaintive voice— 

“Viewing the autumn moon, I dream of my native 
village 

Under the same soft light, and the shadows about 
my home.” 

Finishing the quaint strain, she faced the moun- 
tain and went through a series of graceful motions 
with the clusters of purple blossoms, which I ad- 
mired so on the vase, upheld in the creamy arms. 

A great cloud passing in front of the moon 
threw a shadow over the sacred mountain; with 
a rustling of silken draperies and a pattering of 
lacquered sandals, my Fuji-San entered the vase. 

Don’t scoff, my dear Paul, you shall see her too, 
the first full moon that you are in Paris; although 
you will doubt, even as I did, until -you hear her 
lovely voice and see the sweet face which has be- 
come dearer even than life to me. 

Will arrive home about the first of October with 
my painting, which is finished, and my beautiful 
model Fuji-San. 

Come to my studio as soon as you arrive. 

Yours faithfully, 

MARCEL. 


It did not take very long for the news of Beau- 
det’s “hallucination” to circulate about the 
studios. 

One evening, soon after my return, Jean Four- 
nier, Gregory Hunt and myself were discussing 
the same subject over our after-dinner coffee at 
the “ Palette.” 

“See here, it is full moon to-night,” remarked 
Jean. “Suppose that we all go over and make 
Marcel and the ‘vase’ an informal call. The 
ghost is advertised to walk moonlight nights only, 
isn’t it?” he continued flippantly. 

We agreed; so picking up our hats and sticks, 
we linked arms and marched up the Boulevard 
under the trees in military step. Arriving at the 
studio, we were ushered into the reception room 
by Yoshi, a square-shouldered, muscular little Jap. 

Yoshi led us shortly into the studio, and walk- 
ing under two jeweled incense-pots which swung 
lazily from the ceiling, emitting a vapory blue 
film, we saw, to our amazement, that the room 
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which formerly had been our friend’s den, stocked 
with paintings, draperies and easels, had been 
transformed into a veritable Eastern garden. 

The walls were hung with rose-colored silken 
crépes, and a fragile rice-paper amado replaced 
the stained-glass window. The electric light fix- 
tures had been removed, and in their stead stood 
an ancient “ andon,” whose soft ruby light flooded 
the room. 

Marcel, if he saw us at all, which I doubt, made 
no effort whatever to rise from his reclining posi- 
tion beside the vase. Beyond his indifference to 
our presence, there was nothing unusual about 
his manner or appearance. His face, although 
much tanned, wore a pleasant expression. 

Feeling somewhat piqued at our reception, I 
had whispered to my companions that we should 
retire, when Marcel arose, and walking rapidly to- 
ward us, whispered: “ Don’t go! She is coming.” 

No sooner had he spoken than the light of the 
“andon” went out suddenly, and a bright silver 
light illumined the studio. The full moon had 
risen and was shining directly in through the open 
windows. 

So intent was I watching Marcel, who had re- 
sumed his former position, that I was unaware of 


what had transpired, until Jean aroused me from 


“Mon Dieu! Paul, 


my reverie by exclaiming: 
what a beauty!” 

There in the center of the room, with her 
slender ivory arms outstretched as if in supplica- 
tion to the sacred mountain in her far-away home, 
stood the ravishing “ Wistaria-Maiden.” Then, 
for the first time, did I notice that the room was 
enveloped in a white, misty haze. Yoshi, with 
eager, glistening eyes, knelt beside Marcel, who 
strummed a samisen, gently playing a slow ac- 
companiment to the dreamy saat et: of Fuji- 
San, the spirit of the vase. 

There are no words which will convey the 
mystification which was experienced by my 
friends and myself. That we were really in the 
heart of “ La Belle” Paris we knew well enough, 
but to explain the fascination of the moment 
which had converted the dull apartment into a 
fragrant paradise we could not, then or now. 

Marcel, I noticed, had put aside the samisen, 
and had arisen from his position by the sacred 
vase. Yoshi eagerly picked up the discarded in- 
strument and pulled the strings wildly; they 
vibrated with a weird singing noise, the effect of 
which acted like magic upon Fuji-San and Marcel 
alike. 

Encircling the vase once again, the “ Wistaria- 
Maiden” approached Marcel timidly ; she had al- 
most passed him when he suddenly darted for- 
ward; his black eyes glistened like a lizard and 
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his wan cheeks assunted a flushed, reddish tinge. 
Grasping the shrinking girl about the waist, Mar- 
cel embraced her affectionately, pressing her head 
gently down upon his shoulder, and kissed the 
perfect, tempting forehead. 

At that very moment, and before I could put 
out my hand to save it, the sacred vase trembled, 
toppled over, then fell to the floor, shattering its 
priceless length. 

Instantly a shriek, a muttered malediction, and 
the scurrying of small padded shoes sounded 


‘above the crash. 


Hurrying to the “andon,” which I lit with 
much difficulty, I stumbled over something lying 
upon the floor. 

Ere I could discern what the object was, I 
heard a terrified cry from Jean, “ Help! Help! 
Paul, Marcel is dying!” 

The room was now in dreadful confusion; the 
vase, a pitiful wreck, lay scattered in tiny colored 
fragments about Marcel, who gasped painfully 
upon a bed of faded wistaria blossoms. 

At his side lay a cunningly carved Japanese 
dirk which Gregory, having pulled out of the 
unlucky’s man back, had cast in horror upon the 
floor. 

Yoshi and Fuji-San were not to be seen. Where 
they had fled I knew not then or now. 

Marcel never rallied after the experiences of 
that remarkable night, and died quietly in my 
home. 

He intrusted the dirk to my keeping, and I 
promised faithfully that I would do my best to 
discover the secret which I surmised linked the 
sacred vase, Yoshi and the weapon together. 

I spent many unsuccessful hours the following 
winter searching among the curio dealers for one 
who could translate the mystic signs upon the 
blade; at last, one rainy morning, down in an ill- 
smelling, gloomy basement, I came upon a griz- 
zled patriarch, who, with many murmurings and 
cautious side-glancings, inspected the dirk, which 
he took into his inner room. 

Fully an hour elapsed, when he finally came 
out, saying, as he walked, “ You have here, Mon- 
sieur, a most cur-ious knife, ze value of wheech 
Il am most sure you do not know.” 

His voice faltered; coming nearer, he pointed 
a skinny finger to the queer markings on the 
blade and spoke with great earnestness: 

“Et says here, Monsieur, zat word wheech 
mak’ er mos’ precious, to anyone who shall have 
the ‘Sacred Vase’ of Fujiyama: 

“When ze maiden of ze vase 
Shall be touched by foreign hand, 


Lay him low! Who dares defile 
Ze Spir-eet of ze Flower-land.” 
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Society Verse: Songs in Lighter Vein 


Chance Munsey 


A leafy lane, and at its foot a stile; 
Beyond, a meadow where the fireflies dance; 
A lad and lass, their loving lips a-smile, 
Together by the stile, and this is—Chance! 


Red, White and Blue Baltimore World 


Brides must on their wedding day 
Have for luck, the old folks say, 
Something old and something new, 
Something borrowed, something blue. 


So, when fair Marguerite was led 
Down the rose-strewn aisle to wed, 
She had followed to the end 

The rule that luck should her attend. 


Borrowed blushes on her face, 

That the hue of love should grace, 
Bridal trousseau very new, 

The groom was old and she was blue. 


Elegy Written in a Country Golf Links......... 8. E. Kiser Golf 


Beneath these rugged elms, that maple’s shade, 
Where heaves the turf in many a moldering 
heap, 
Each in his last, eternal bunker laid, 
The rude forefathers of the hamlet sleep. 


Off to the harvest did their sickle yield, 

Their furrow oft the stubborn glebe has broke— 
Ah, but they had no mashies then to wield, 

They never learned to use the Vardon stroke. 


The poor old souls, they only lived to toil, 
To sow and reap and die, at last, obscure; 
They never with their niblicks tore the soil— 
How sad the golfless annals of the poor! 


The noe of power may once have thrilled the 
souls 
Of unenlightened men—to-day it sinks 
Beneath the saving grace of eighteen holes! 
The paths of glory lead but to the links. 


Perhaps in this neglected spot is laid 
Some heart that would have quickened to the 


game; 
Hand that the lovely baffy might have swayed, 
To Colonel Bogie’s everlasting shame. 


Full many a hole was passed by them unseen, 
Because no fluttering flag was hoisted there; ~ 

Full many a smooth and sacred putting green 
They tore up with the plough and didn’t care. 


Some village Taylor who, with dauntless breast, 
Could wang the flail or swing the heavy maul; 

Some mute, inglorious Travis here may rest, 
Some Harriman who never lost a ball. 


Far from the eager foursome’s noble strife 

They leveled bunkers and they piled the hay, 
Content to go uncaddied all through life, 

And never were two up with one to play. 


No further seek their hardships to disclose, 
Nor stand in wonder at their lack of worth; 
Here in these bunkers let their dust repose— 
They didn’t know St. Andrews was on earth! 


In the Days of Less Town Topics 


The coatless man puts a careless arm 
"Round the waist of the hatless girl, 
As over the dustless and mudless roads 
In a horseless carriage they whirl. 

Like a leadless bullet from hammerless gun, 
By smokeless powder driven, 

They fly to taste the speechless joy 
By endless union given. 

Though the only lunch his coinless purse 
Affords to them the means 

Is a tasteless meal of boneless cod 
With a “side” of stringless beans, 

He puffs a tobaccoless cigarette 
And laughs a mirthless laugh 

When papa tries to coax her back 
By wireless telegraph. 


Sunday in Sleepy Hollow Smart Set 


The poppy in a sunny nook 
Pufs on a brand-new bonnet 
Of scarlet satin, pinked and frilled, 
With dewdrops shining on it. 
The marigold beside the gate 
Is dancing with its fellow 
And blowing kisses to the wind 
In fluffy skirts of yellow. 


The maiden lilies stand apart 
In clean white muslin dresses. 
With morning glories pink and blue 
The corn binds up its tresses. 
The pansy wears a velvet cloak, 
Though this is summer weather, 
For in their Sunday very best 
The flowers are out together. 


And They Thought London Fun 


I. 
A bachelor sat in his chair—and he thought— 
And he made up his mind that he wouldn’t be 
caught; 
And yet he wanted to do what he ought, 
And he thought, and he thought, and he thought. 


II. 
A little maid sat in her chair—and she thought— 
And she made up her mind that she wouldn’t be 
caught; 
And yet she wanted to do what she ought, 
And she thought, and she thought, and she thought. 


III. 


A bachelor sat in his chair—and he thought— 
And a little maid sat by him—just as she ought— 
For, alas! they forgot about not being caught, 
Rut they thought, 
And they thought, 
And they thought. 
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..George Meason Whicher..:.Scribner’s 
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Ballade of Horace’s Loves... 


“ All the ladies who figure.in his love-poems are 
creatures of his fancy.”—Editor of the Odes. 


Lydia, fickle and fair, 
Lyce, the faded of hue, 
Lalage, Pholoé—there! 
Hark, how the I’s ripple through. 
These were the beauties that drew, 
These lilting and lyrical dames! 
Leuconoé, Glycera—Pooh! 
Why, Horace, they’re nothing but names! 


Pyrrha, the golden of hair, 
Lyde the lyrist, the shrew, 
Myrtale—well, I declare! 
What in the world shall we do? 
Must we abandon the crew, 
Their gallants and gaddings and games? 
Barine, Lycoris, adieu! 
Alas! ye are nothing but names! 


All were but syllabled air, 

Fancies that fluttered and flew, 
Innocent Phidyle’s prayer, 

Chloé the fawn, and the few 

Years that your Cinara knew, 
Cinara, sweetest of flames! 

Ah, Horace, I’m sorry for you; 
Alas! they were nothing but names! 


Envoi. 
Ladies! ye shrink from this view; 
But soon all your loves and your fames, 
Fun, frailties, frolics, ye too, 
Alas! will be nothing but names. 


Chinita San Francisco Bulletin 


Over the mountains the silver light falls; 
(Come to me, Nita, Chinita!) 
Moonlight is splashing the patio walls; 
(Nita, Chinita, awake!) 
Lean frem thy window, oh joy of my sight; 
Look with thine eyes, even darker than night, 
List to me sing in the lover’s moonlight— 
“ Love me, Chinita, Carita! ” 


Down from the hills where the shadows are long 
(List to me, Nita, Carita!) 

Floats the soft note of the whippoorwill’s song; 

' (Nita, Chinita, awake!) 

O'er the potrero from blossoms afar 

Winds of the night stealing to my guitar, 

Sing of the light of my soul’s evening star; 
Love me, Chinita, Carita! 


Soul of my being and heart of my soul, 
(Listen, oh Nita, Chinita!) 


Where hast thou hidden the heart that thoti stole? . 


(Nita, Chinita, awake!) 
Falls to my lips from thy window above 
Rose of Castile, like a fluttering dove! 
Quick to my lips, all estatic, my love 
Rushes to greet it, Chinita! 


Brightest of stars in the o’er-bending skies 
_ . (Love me, Chinita, Carita!) 
Dimly shine now in the light of thine eyes! 
(Nita, have mercy on me!) 
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Rose of Castile! in your petals I see 

Symbols of hope that is dawning for me, 

Whispering dreams of the things that may be! 
Nita, Chinita, good-night! 


CIBR...ccsccccece Gasdosecseusspeseeneewneconsel Springfield Republican 


When Liza—love of loves, to me, 
Is seated on her loom, 
Her lip is like the strawberrie, 
Her eyes like lint in bloom. 
Crowned by a mass of coiled-up hair, 
Black as the raven’s wing, 
Her face, with lights and shadows fair, 
Is like a morn in spring. 


When Liza—love of loves—lets me 
Round her my arms entwine, 

Her lips taste like a strawberrie, 
Her eyes like blossoms shine. 

Close to my bosom fondly prest, 
Soon as I set her free, 

With love’s tumult her little breast 
Is heaving like the sea. 


New York Life 


What did he give to you, Nanette, 
This man that you will not forget? 
His heart? Well, say perchance a bit 
That soothed you when you needed it; 
His soul? Well, say a mood wherein 
He wearied of accustomed sin 
And made you partner of regret, 
Nanette. 


What did he give to you, Nanette, 

This man that you will not forget? 
His wit? Well, say perchance a jest 
That left its poison in your breast; 

His brain? Well, say enough to show 

How much he knew you might not know— 
Poor butterfly in Wisdom’s net, 

Nanette. 


What did he give to you, Nanette, 

This man that you will not forget? 
Libations at a goddess’ shrine?— 
He poured for you a different wine; 

Incense that is a goddess’ due?— 

He gave a certain sort, ’tis true, 
(The incense of a cigarette,) 

Nanette. 


He gave his worst to you, Nanette, 
This man that you will not forget; 
A kind contempt, a something less 
Than tender in his tenderness. 
Oh, Love was kind your eyes to dim— 
You thought this dross the gold of him; 
Your foolscap seemed a coronet, 
Nanette. 


Well, Fate must have its jest, Nanette. 
The life of you will not forget, 
And though a man might give his best, 
His highest and his holiest 
Of soul and heart, you would not care, 
And He—I think he laughs somewhere 
To see your eyes are blinded yet, 
Nanette, 
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Matters Musical 


Verestchagin Pilgrim 


Verestchagin is a Russian painter. The fellows 
who claim to know—artists mostly—say he is not 
great. They say, in fact, that he is seldom artis- 
tic; that he paints impressive facts, while he has 
only a limited sense of their artistic possibilities. 
Verestchagin made a whole roomful of careful 
studies of Indian city streets and buildings, very 
full of color—reds, blues, and every sort of varied 
tint, in all the intensity of the Oriental decorative 
manner. The artist fellows said the display was 
brilliant and interesting, but it was not art. They 
said Verestchagin drew all the details with a 
machine called the “ camera-lucida,” and then 
colored them in oils. Artists love one another— 
some of them. 

The Czar of Russia does not know art. The 
Czar thought Verestchagin was a painter, and 
gave him the job of painting a few scenes from 
the Russo-Turkish War. Verestchagin went to 


the front to execute the imperial order, and got so 
close he had a hole shot in him. So he threw 
in a few hospital scenes with the Czar’s order. It 


was an imposing array of big canvases. Besides 
bloody surgical scenes there were groups of suf- 
feting soldiers in the snow—frozen legs and arms 
rotting off and that sort of thing; and brigades 
of troops cheering while their fellows lay bleeding 
in adjacent ditches. ‘ 

The pictures were not flattering to the civiliza- 
tion of the fatherland. They were unspeakably 
horrible and undeniably true. There was one big 
canvas which showed the Czar sitting on a hill 
viewing the far-off butchery—in safety. There 
was something about the picture that flung this 
fact in the faces of those who looked at it: that 
rulers loved war when the common people fought 
it. 

The Czar did not like the job. He would not 
accept the pictures. He found that Verestchagin 
was not as good a painter as he had thought he 
was. 

Verestchagin lit his pipe and thought a few 
minutes. Then he picked up the collection and 
took it to Paris. The French people thought the 
pictures were first-rate. They liked them so much 
that Verestchagin thought they would enjoy a 
few pictures on French subjects. So he painted 
a series of canvases on Moscow—while Napo- 
leon Bonaparte was there. These pictures were 
also horrible, and they were also quite true. The 
Parisians were furious at him. The fellows who 
claimed to know said that if Verestchagin would 
learn how to paint he would be an artist. 


and Dramatic 


The people see war in the brass bands and the 
gay uniforms of marching men—inspiring spec- 
tacles. Rare and gaudy bravery hides a ghastly 
lie. Verestchagin brings the other aspect before 
them. Men slaughtering their kind; men bleed- 
ing in the grime and dust; disemboweled men; 
bold, sickening, brutal murderers. 

Verestchagin might be painting flowers. He 
might be painting sunsets. Then he would hurt 
no people’s vanity, and expose no people’s shame. 
It is always safe to paint flowers and sunsets. The 
people will not look at them long. Nature paints 
better. 

But the people look long and earnestly at scenes 
of carnage. The images sink into their hearts and 
mysteriously move them. Verestchagin is helping 
to abolish war by showing the people what it is. 
The fellows who claim to know do not know how 
great Verestchagin is. Verestchagin himself does 
not know. 


Photography As Art .....-...0000: J. C. Strauss Mirror 


Is photography an art? The question has been 
asked often and variously answered, too frequent- 
ly in the negative. Photography is an art, if 
approached and dealt with in the spirit which 
must be brought to anything that can be called 
art. Anyone can “take” a picture. That is no 
trick at alk in this age of the kodak. But every 
one cannot produce a photograph that reveals at 
once the full meaning and significance of the 
object photographed and the touch of personality, 
the something from the self of the operator of the 
camera. If photography were not possible of 
exaltation to the rank of artistry there would be 
no differences in photographs save those which 
might be attributable to luck in the. circumstances 
attendant upon the operation. Yet we know that 
there are photographs and photographs, that there 
are photographers and “ blacksmiths.” 

We regard etching as art. Why may not a man 
put into the manipulation of a photographic plate 
as much delicacy and artistic purpose as any 
graver ever put into the use of any tool? Why 
may not a photographer handle his chemicals as 
deftly to the effecting of a particular purpose as 
any painter may mix his colors? Certainly a 
photographer may have a mastery of focus, just 
as any painter may have a genius for arrangement 
or “composition.” There is ample play for com- 
position in a photograph, and it is a composition 
of far subtler things than any landscape painter 
is ever called upon to shape to his purpose. A 
photographer may produce the finest shades of 
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tone desirable by giving the acids a little longer 
play here, or a little shorter play there, a little 
softer here, a little stronger there, on his plate, 
and this is only what a painter or an etcher does 
in his favorite medium with his own implements. 
The photographer is not helpless before the me- 
chanical means at his disposal. He can master 
them as he may choose, and he can make them 
express his individuality, can make the lens see 
with his eyes, can make the plate accept his im- 
pressions. If to be able to do this, to do it in a 
way to find joy in it, to do it so that the work 
may impart that joy to others, be not the work of 
the true artist, then nothing that has hitherto been 
called art is entitled to that designation. 

There are those who will for long continue to 
deny that photography is art, but with the prog- 
ress of the past few years, and the certain eventual 
mastery of the secret of color transference, for I 
think it will be mastered, the time is coming when 
the photographer will be universally recognized 
as an artist, as one who truly “ paints the thing 
as he sees it, for the God of things as they are.” 


Pessimism in Music. .Daniel Gregory Mason. .Boston Even. Transcript 


We may first ask ourselves, can music express 
sadness or despair? What do we mean when we 
call it pessimistic? Certainly we use the term 
very loosely. For music, thank heaven! can never 
speak definitely as words do. It cannot formulate 
a cosmology. What it can do is to reproduce a 
mood or a feeling; to body forth miraculously our 
inner world of emotion and sentiment. When we 
call it pessimistic, then we are-merely observing 
that the state of mind it produces in us is that we 
associate with pessimism. We do not perhaps 
mean more than that it is merely sad. Mendels- 
sohn harps upon a note of tender melancholy, yet 
it would be absurd to call him a pessimist. No, 
there must be added to the sadness an impression 
of weariness, of monotony, of vanity and ennui. 
This impression we get in much of the music of 
Chopin, in some of Wagner, but above all in 
Tschaikowsky. His persistent use of minor is 
very noticeable; of his songs more than half are 
in minor keys, and all his music is permeated with 
the dramatic poignancy and the rather morbid 
passion that disengages itself so mysteriously from 
the minor mode. Now, it is the heavy languor of 
all this, its weariness as of a defeated spirit, that 
leads us to associate Tschaikowsky with pessi- 
mism. When we hear his music we are thrown at 
once into the state of mind we reach through the 
intellect when we read Schopenhauer, or James 
Thomson, or Ecclesiastes, or some of the more 
grisly plays of Ibsen. He superinduces, as it were, 
the pessimistic mood. 
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And yet, in so far as Tschaikowsky is a true 
lover of beauty, in’so far as his work is melodious, 
and rich in lovely lineaments, and strongly 
formed, he supplies the antidote for his own de- 
spair. Beauty is the standing confutation of evil. 
Beauty never comes into being save where there 
is strength, control, serenity. It is the product 
and the index of an upbuilding creative force in 
the soul, directly inimical to the destructive forces 
of discouragement and despair. The artist who 
turns away at length, dissatisfied, from his expres- 
sion, however moving, of mere personal gloom, 
the tragedy of the finite man, to seek expression 
of a larger joy which he perceives in the depths 
of his heart, is like the man who turns from the 
sorrow of personal life to the great impersonal 
joy of religion. Tschaikowsky does it whenever 
he exercises vigorously his fine power of melody 
his fresh rhythmic sense, his wide command of 
harmony—when, in a word, he is more classic 
musician than lamenting prophet. Others do it 
much more than he; Beethoven most of all. 

Beethoven’s inner history has never been writ- 
ten, but it can be surmised. Tormented always 
by an extreme sensibility of temperament that 
magnified all the rubs of life, poor, deaf, pestered 
with an unregenerate nephew, hounded by trades 
people and landlords, unhappy in love and under- 
stood by no one, Beethoven endured and survived 
years of agony. The anguish and torment that 
so great a soul was capable of feeling can hardly 
be imagined by ordinary mortals. Tschaikowsky, 
with all his sensitiveness and with his tempera- 
mental burdens, probably suffered less. Yet Bee- 
thoven, by sheer force of soul, dominated all this, 
and at the end of his life emerged above it. His 
spirit secreted,so to speak,an atmosphere of seren- 
ity, with which he clothed himself and in which 
he breathed a peace that no events could perturb. 
The calm strength, the supramundane joy of his 
latest works had no foundation in outward cir- 
cumstance (his circumstances, on the contrary, 
were squalid, bitter); it was the pure emanation 
of his will. Through years he toiled to impress 
upon an indifferent world the divine truths of his 
music; toiled not only, or chiefly, with the heed- 
lessness of men, but far more with his own way- 
ward passions, with doubt and fear and with the 
stubborn technic of his art. The Hymn of Joy, 
in a way the last word of his proclamation to men, 
carries with it, for all who know his life, indescrib- 
able suggestion of the terrible battles he fought 
in order to win transcendent peace. Its happiness 
is no‘callow sentiment, but the serious, conscious 
joy of a man who has dared and suffered. 

Music of this sort in which personal courage 
has blossomed in high, impersonal beauty, is 
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surely the best we have, and an abiding antidote 
for that other sort, werthy too in its own degree, 
which expresses merely the individual’s sorrow 
and despair. 


An Extinct Wagner Opera ....W. J. Weymouth.....8. F. News Letter 


The merriment in Wagner's Die Meister- 
singer is decidedly foreign to the generally con- 
ceived idea of the great German composer’s style; 
but the fact is that after the fall of Paris Wagner 
produced a burlesque called The Capitulation of 
Paris. His hatred of the French was most bit- 
ter, and was returned with interest and fervor. 
They had criticized his Tannhauser unmerciful- 
ly, and this, too, together with his race antipathy, 
made him such an enemy of the French people 
that he hesitated at nothing to hold them up to 
ridicule. When the German army was before 
Paris, Wagner wrote songs of victory for it, and 
when the victory was finally accomplished he 
wrote his Capitulation. It was so unworthy of 
the master that nothing of it remains except in 
the newspapers published at that time; and few 
know that it was written. It is said (and it is 
highly probable) that Wagner did not care to 
write it, but felt that somebody must satirize his 
enemies. 

The comic opera, musical comedy, or whatever 
it might be called, opened with a scene in the 
Hotel de Ville Square during the siege of Paris. 
In the center was an altar representing the Re- 
public, and to the right and left statues repre- 
senting Metz and Strasbourg. Victor Hugo 
emerged, perspiring, from a sewer, saluted and 
delivered a monologue extolling Paris. Voices 
from the sewer shouted for him to join them. 
A chorus of the National Guard arrived, singing 
a burlesque patriotic song, with a refrain of 
“ République, blik, blik,” and did homage to the 
statue of Strasbourg. Keller, the Alsatian,.came 
forward and recited an ode to his country. “ Ciel, 
Croix, Tonnerre, S. N. D !” The same scene 
was gone through before the statue of Metz, and 
the National Guard repeated its song. Jules 
Favre sobbed violently and Hugo sang: 


Mirltons! Plon! Plon! 

Cafés, restaurants, 

Diner de gourmands, 

Garde mobile; 

Mysteéries de Paris 

Et poudre de riz, 

Chigons et pommade, 

Et toi peuple de farceurs, 

Que te font de pareils malheurs. 


It ended with the popular chorus: “ Was wollen 
ihr noch mehr?” 
Then came an apostrophe to the German 
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nation, after which the sewer rats (ballet girls) 
danced a can-can with the National Guard and 
members of the Government. It all ended with 
Victor Hugo, the hero of the play, standing amid 
the glow of Roman candles. 

The comedy was produced only a few times, and 
aroused nothing but rabid mirth. There was hardly 
a suggestion of Wagner’s musicalepower in it— 
nothing in it to make it live even while the inci- 
dents it depicted and the hatred it expressed were 
fresh. Die Meistersinger is full of the most de- 
lightful comedy, and is a treat to those who under- 
stand German, but The Capitulation of Paris 
was little more than a coarse lampoon, the music 
light and frothy, and the lines little more than 
mere doggerel. 


An Endowed Theater Clyde Fitch Collier's Weekly 

An endowed theater would be a good thing if 
you could get the man to endow it. I am enthu- 
siastically in favor of it; but, to be frank, it 
seems to me impracticable. In the first place, who 
would endow it? Mr. Andrew Carnegie has been 
most delicately and indelicately hinted at. I have 
seen large pictures of Mr. Carnegie exploited over 
the words “ An Endowed Theater ” ; but, so far as 
I can make out, Mr. Carnegie has said nothing. 
He seems to be in hiding, and his castle in Scot- 
land stands unshaken. 

Let us assume that we could have such a theater 
in America. Where would we get any person, or 
set of persons, who could and would run it? There 
are, of course, plenty of those people who pose as 
being intelligent, and clever and literary, and who 
are in consequence fatuous and self-satisfied; but 
they could not run a theater. Because a man edits 
a magazine and because a woman writes a novel, 
or because some other woman is interested in the 
question of helping women in journalistic or 
other careers, it does not follow that they know 
anything about the drama. 

That is the trouble with all efforts that have 
been made in America to establish an independent 
theater: they are all run by the wrong people. To 
conduct such an enterprise requires an enofmous 
amount of tact and skill and power. In France, 
they carefully train people for careers in the 
theater, and they have the Frangais, an endowed 
theater that has been running for many genera- 
tions, and all classes of French people take an 
interest in the theater and go to see plays. 

In an endowed theater in this country, I pre- 
sume the plan would be to put on good plays and 
have them well acted, not simply to put on literary 
plays. A good play is always to be desired whether 
it is literary or not. You may remember the at- 
tempts to run such a theater in America a few 
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years ago. It started under splendid auspices; it 
had also a good deal of money. And what did the 
directors do? One of the first things they did 
was to put on a five-act play by a writer of one- 
act stories. The attitude they took was distinctly 
literary. To be able to write stories for the maga- 
zines was taken as an evidence that one could 
write a play. As a consequence the new enter- 
prise didn’t give as good plays as the most com- 
mercial managers had been doing. 

To make an endowed theater really useful you 
must have a man, or a committee, perhaps of both 
women and men, and it can’t be a big committee, 
because with a big committee nothing could ever 
be accomplished. The time would be wasted in 
contention. Say a committee of three persons, be- 
cause two would not do. But how are you going 
to get men and women of ability to serve? Think 
of the responsibility! Every time they produced 
a play that had no dramatic quality they would 
give the drama in America a slap in the face. 
Now where will you find people who can guaran- 
tee that the plays produced will be good ones? 

There are certainly some right-minded people 
in this country. Whether the theater would get 


into their hands is another thing. If the charge 


were given them, would they have sufficient 
patriotism to accept it? It is exactly like the ques- 
tion of politics in our country: a great many of 
our best men have kept out of politics because 
they are not willing to go through the work and 
unselfishness and to fight with all their might 
and main to keep their souls and bodies clean, and 
keep the same high ideals they have ahead of 
them. 

The man who should run a theater would, no 
doubt, have to face all kinds of opposition. The 
namby-pamby would want him to produce one 
kind of play; the literary, the clever, the charm- 
ing people would want something else. 

You see I have been writing about the endowed 
theater as if it were possible. Well, perhaps it is 
possible; but I fear, as I said at the start, that 
it would not work, or at least that you can’t get 
the right people to work it. But what an attrac- 
tive ideal it is! 


Book Plates and Collectors 


The first book-plates were used in Germany 
toward the close of the fifteenth century. The 
fashion spread to France, to England, to Amer- 
ica; so that continually, from an early period of 
the Renaissance, there has existed a large body, 
of hook-collectors using book-plates. They are 
certainly no new thing. Some years ago (prob- 
ably from thirty to forty) there were bibliophiles, 
chiefly in England, who, while continuing the 
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traditions by using book-plates of their own, be- 
gan to observe and consider the old book-plates 
in the volumes on their shelves or offered in the 
shops. All the associations connected with old 
books make a strong appeal. If the book-lover 
finds the autograph of some long-dead famous 
man in the old book he has purchased, he has 
an added reason for regarding it highly. The 
satisfaction is as genuine if he finds a similarly 
interesting book-plate. The exchange of ideas 
among the few interested spread a knowledge 
of the subject through a larger and increasingiy 
larger circle. The history of the book-plate be- 
gan to be investigated: inquiries were made as 
to when they were first used, what engravers 
made them, what persons of reputation or fame 
in letters, art, science, statecraft, or society placed 
them in their books. 

Did Rabelais have a book-plate? Did Velas- 
quez? Kepler? Pitt? Beau Nash? It was most 
interesting to discover what the men of fame in 
an earlier age used in their books—whether sim- 
ple typographical labels, with the name only, a 
heraldic design showing the family coat of arms, 
a portrait, or a literary or pictorial emblem. 
Further, what mottos they chose, if any—whether 
didactic or humorous, selfish or generous, invent- 
ed, or quoted from the classics, or from a favorite 
author. A further interest developed from the 
fact that famous engravers had made and signed 
book-plates. With the increase of interest and 
the spread of information, there came to be a 
considerable number of bookmen who were quiet- 
ly, without making any fuss about it, gathering 
book-plates because of what they found interest- 
ing in them. 

The lines of appeal were several and somewhat 
varied. Some would gather plates of famous men 
—the old writers, musicians, painters, divines, 
poets. Others would cherish the works of the 
engravers, without caring for whom the plate was 
made. Others, again, sought book-plates as an 
aid to their study of family history, of genealogy 
and heraldry. This interest in the archeology 
of the subject spread from England to America 
and the Continent. What-may be termed the 
present renaissance of the book-plate dates from 
about 1890, when the number of persons interested 
was so large and so widely separated that some 
form of organization suggested itself. In that 
year the Ex Libris Socety was founded in Lon- 
To-day there are societies in France and 
Germany, but the attempt to sustain one in the 
United States has failed. 

But the antiquarian appeal of the book-plate 
is not the only one to be considered. It must 
be confessed that he who looks with discerning 
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eye finds in most collections of book-plates scores 
of uninteresting inartistic, utterly worthless 
things. If one wishes to collect book-plates, let 
him, by all means, not aim at numbers. Let them 
be gathered as an intelligent man buys books— 
with a reason for. each one. Have a few old 
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examples by famous engravers, and some that 
were once, or, better yet, are still, in the books 
of persons of note. As opportunity offers, gather 
the plates of contemporary great men and women; 
but, in the main, make the collection one of 
artistic worth. 


Mr. Rudyard Kipling and The Islanders: 


The New 


Mr. Kipling’s war poem has been printed in the 
London Times in England, and the World’s Work 
of New York. The publication of the poem 
aroused a great deal of discussion, which has not 
died out with the lapse of time. Out of some of 
the under expressions of opinion some idea can 
be formed of the strong feeling it has aroused. 
Lavish praise and almost billingsgate vituperation 
have been heaped upon the author. 


The London Times says: 


The ringing and passionate verses in which Mr. 
Kipling appeals to his countrymen—* The Island- 
ers,” as he calls them—to face the present neces- 
sities of our Imperial position must stir the blood 
of all the people of the United Kingdom. We may 
hope that such a thrilling trumpet call will not 
remain without a_ practical answer, even though 
it may not be possible to follow altogether the 
direction on which the country is so eloquently 
invited to advance. Beneath the poetic flight— 
_and, perhaps, we may say, indeed, the rhetorical 

exaggeration—of this powerful appeal there is an 
accent of grave sincerity which harmonizes with 
the feelings that have, silently but strongly, grown 
up in the minds of the British people during the 
past two years. Never, in the history of our race, 
have higher proofs been given of the valor and 
devotion of our soldiers, of every rank, both pro- 
fessional and volunteer, but never has it been 
more apparent that these splendid qualities have 
been pitiably thrown away for lack of discipline 
and intelligence and organization. In Mr. Kip- 
ling’s poem there is a kernel of grave reproof and 
of indignant protest which none of us can afford 
to disregard. The essential truths of the situa- 
tion, not in South Africa alone, but throughout our 
world-wide Empire, have long been made clear 
to all except those who are wilfully blind, though 
it is-not yet certain that the lesson has been fully 
learned. 


The Daily News takes the other side thus: 


Mr. Kipling’s statement is the reverse of the truth. 
The ‘only shame revealed is his own. This 
violent libel contained in what Mr. Kipling means 
for a poem. His crapulous ecstasy. . . . 


David and _ the 


Modern Goliath 


This insolent and mendacious version. 
This un-English hatred of manly sport so thor- 
oughly characteristic of the anemic, white-livered 
jingoism which revels in vicious bloodshed. 


Literature believes that 


Whether it be viewed as poetry or counsel, Mr. 
Kipling’s latest effusion in the columns of The 
Times is equally unsatisfactory. A paper devoted 
to the concerns of literature is naturally more in- 
clined to examine the technicalities of a poem than 
to debate its message. But Mr. Kipling, in the 
course of the last three years, has so behaved in 
rhyme that we have learned to expect little from 
the writer who once gave us so much in his golden 
age. The Islanders’ preaches conscription, 
though in a fashion somewhat incoherent, and cer- 
tainly unconvincing. It is as full of rhetorical 
questions as an egg is full of meat, many of them 
approaching the ridiculous, as when the poet asks 
us whether we imagine that rabbits will help us to 
drive the invader from our shores. We do not. 
Mr. Kipling, as is the custom of men who have 
not been broadened in mind and body by the 
nobler.among sports, insults the footballer and 
the cricketer. The “Iron Duke” was wiser than 
Mr. Rudyard Kipling. 

Here is certainly a range of opinion wide 
enough to satisfy all. And these are typical of all 
the articles written in this country and abroad. 
One thing is readily seen and that is, to have 
called forth so wide and so intense an interest, 
the poem must have force and character. These 
it has whatever else may be said against it or 
for it. It is a serious, dead-in-earnest arraign- 
ment ot the English policy and the English sol- 
dier in South Africa. Its keynote is war. 

The very opening lines suggest its trend and 
point out how England is growing gross and 
enervated in the egotism of past greatness: 
Fenced by your careful fathers, ringed by your 


leaden seas, 
Long did ye wake in quiet, and long lie down at 


ease; 
Till ye said of strife:—‘“‘ What is it?’ Of the 


sword:—“ It is far from our ken;” 





MR. RUDYARD KIPLING AND THE ISLANDERS 


Till ye made a sport of your shrunken hosts and 
a toy of your arméd men. 


Unconsciously,. Mr. Kipling pays a passing 
tribute to the Boers: 


Then was your shame revealed 
At the hands of a little people, few but apt in the 
field 


But the Boer is only a pretext for the poet. 
He says nothing concerning the valor of this 
little people made great because of principle, 
made daring because of necessity. His words are 
only for the British soldier, for the enervating 
degeneracy into which he has fallen: 


Sons of the sheltered city—unmade, unhandled, 
unmeet— 

Ye pushed them raw to the battle as ye picked 
them raw from the street. 


While the men of the land should have been 
schooled in the arts of war, they dallied in 
athletics and sports. They had become effemi- 
nate, sentimental, and weak. This passage more 
than all others has given the real offence to the 
English: 

But ye said:—“ Their valor shall show them;” but 
ye said:—“ The end is close;” 

And ye sent them comfits and pictures to help 
them harry your foes. 

And ye vaunted your fathomless power and ye 
flaunted your iron pride 

Ere ye fawned on the younger hations for the 

_ men who could shoot and ride! 

Then ye returned to your trinkets; then ye con- 

_ tented your souls 
With the flanneled fools at the wickets or the 

muddied oafs at the goals. 


That is the type of men England now has, and 
far are they from the ideal that she should have 
at her beck: 


So, at the haggard trumpets, instant your soul 
shall leap 

Forthright, full harnessed, accepting—alert from 
the wells of sleep. 

So at the threat ye shall summon—so at the need 
ye shall send 

Men, not children or servants, 

_ taught to the end. 

Cleansed of servile panic, slow to dread or despise, 

Humble because of knowledge; mighty by sacrifice. 


tempered and 


Again and again Kipling speaks these words, 
enlarging upon the thought or diversifying it, but 
always returning to it, and closes his arraignment 
with the one note of warning in which the despair 
of the present mingles with hopes for the future: 
On your own heads, in your own hands, the sin 

and saving lies! 

Such is the stone which this new David has 
flung. His plea, in a word, is that a consistent 
training for war is necessary if success is to be 
expected. The following is one of the clever 
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retorts which have been made. It is taken frem 
the London Star: " 


THE OAF’S ANSWER. 
Fenced by our patient fathers, ringed’ by our 


peaceful seas, - 
Long did we wake in quiet, and long lie down at 


ease, 
Till you said of Strife:—‘ Where is it?” of the 
Sword:—“ Let it flash again!” 


Till you made a god of wanton war and an idol of 


arméd men. 

We stopped our ears to the warning—we would 
neither look nor heed— 

We set our hate above our laws, and our lust 
above our need. 

Because of our witless rancor, and our pitiless 
pride of race, 

We grudged our brothers freedom, and our friends 
a resting-place. 

You blustered and bragged and bellowed, and we 
paid when you bade us “ pay,” 

But where are the fifty thousand men that you 
twanged to Table Bay? 

For soon were the Judgments loosened, soon was 
our shame revealed, 

At yw hands of a little people, few but apt in the 

eld. 

Though now they are only a remnant (and Milner 
has started his “ Star ’’) 

You ask for more of our millions and more of our 
tlesh for war. . 

Sons you would tear from their mothers, lads from 
their lasses sweet, 

And brush them under the wheels of war like the 
dust and dirt of the street. : 

And what did you look they should compass? 

~ Glory that fades like a breath, ‘ 

Glory to Gold in the highest at the price of a 
brother’s death? 

So! And we asked:—“Is it glory to hollow the 
veldt with graves, 

And to build a gilded empire on the backs of 
beaten slaves?” 

But you'said:—‘“ The war is over’ 
“ The end is come,” 

And we swallowed the hocus of Hatfield, we 
swallowed lie of Brum. 

Then we returned to our vomit, then we contented 
our souls ; 

With the kipling fools at the pothouse, and the 
rudyard oafs at the polls. 

Given to strong delusion, wholly believing a lie, 

We saw that the war was not over, and we let the 
months go by, 

Waiting some easy wonder; hoping some saving 
signs, ; 

Cheated—openly cheated—for 
Sacred Mines. 

Cheated—and sick of your boasting, ah, what is 
your boasting worth, , 

When the ink you fling is a blotch of blood on the 
rotting Earth? 

It was not made-with the mountains: it is not one 
with the deep. 

Fools and oafs devised it. 
keep. 

Fools,. not men, belaud you, oafs, not men adore, 

~~ should men applaud you, O Laureate of 

ore? 


; but you said:— 


the sake of the 


Fools and oafs must 
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Current Literary Thought and Opinion 


The Hysterical Novel .........04 ccccesecees Rochester Post-Express 


Literature has passed through many eras, to 
which have been assigned distinguishing titles. 
What must we call the present age? Pre-emi- 
nently it is the period of the hysterical novel. 
Sometimes the epithet is spelled “ historical,” but 
it really amounts to the same thing in the end. 
Hysterics, physicians declare, are “ catching.” 
Once started on a hot day among a bevy of high- 
strung young women, they spread. So it is with 
the novel habit. It spreads. 

Says Emerson, “ To be great is to be misun- 
derstood.” To be great nowadays is to be young, 
and the younger the greater. This leads us to 
the contemplation of a remarkable phase of the 
present status of fictional ‘literature. Never be- 
fore have novels been so plentifully introduced. 
The presses smoke and the ink-dealers are de- 
claring dividends. And the authors of these 
feverish fictional frenzies? They are all great. 
Peruse the magazine displays of any prolific pub- 
lishing house. They glitter with critical gems 
set in golden word, like this: 

“Miss Wrinkle, in her nineteenth consecutive 
romance, entitled The Jackboot of Savoy, excels 
all her previous work. Her style is the perfection 
of limpidity, power, rapidity and picturesqueness. 
At once she is epigrammatic, soulful, clear, telling 
and brilliant. Her descriptions arouse the reader 
to fever heat. George Eliot is far outclassed. 
Miss Wrinkle is only nine.’—Tomkinsburg 
* Toot.” 

“Richard’s Grandson, a sequel to Dorothy’s 
Manners, by Winsome Worsestill, is by far the 
most remarkable book of the last quarter-century. 
It reminds us of Thackeray at his best and in 
many passages far excels Esmond. Sir Walter 
Scott may well look to his laurels. Mr. Worse- 
still announces the early publication of Richard’s 
Grandson’s Eldest. Over 10,000,000 copies have 
been sold in advance.”—Cambric Corners “ Cross- 
Stile.” 

Thus are we made aware of what is doing in 
this Saturnalian age of fierce fiction. Some read- 
ers, who had learned to love the majesty of the 
past, the living world of Thackeray and Scott, of 
Dumas and Stevenson, have been entertaining a 
false impression that a great deal of mediocre 
matter was being put into exceedingly attractive 
garb by bold book-makers and bought by a purse- 
free public., Instead, we are awakened to a true 
appreciation of existing conditions. The golden 


days of the hysterical novel are upon us, i’ faith, 
and behold, we knew it not until we were told. 





Yet, “where are the snows of yester-year?” 
The bookshelves groan, but they groaned last 
year, and the names are all different this year. 
Do the authors themselves believe what is being 
said about them? Or are they part and parcel 
with the type-setting machines and the presses? 





Authorship in Ancient Rome.........+ J. B. Firth....... Gentleman's 
Literature had become fashionable in the days 
of Augustus. As at the present day, every one 
seemed to be infected with the itch for writing. 
In his Satires and Epistles Horace is continually 
launching the shafts of his playful irony against 
“ the fickle crowd which now burns with the one 
desire—to write.’ Octavius, Mzcenas, and others 
were lavish patrons to their “ clientéle”’ of poets 
and scribblers, and it is no wonder that during 
this period the practice of giving public readings 
was introduced into Rome by Asinius Pollio. 
POLLIO’S SCHEME 

Pollio was a man of inordinate vanity. In the 
political world he held a conspicuous and impor- 
tant position, but his claims to distinction as a 
writer were held in small estimation by all but 
himself. Finding it difficult to obtain readers 
for his mediocre productions, he hit upon the , 
happy idea of building a private theatre as an 
adjunct to his mansion and fitted it with orchestra 
and galleries complete. There were always crowds 
of people eager to obtain his patronage, and he 
had only to send out invitations to secure a good 
audience ready to listen to and applaud his latest 
effusions. It mattered not to him if they laughed 
at him behind his back—to obtain a hearing was 
his chief ambition, and doubtless those who simu- 
lated the heartiest admiration received the great- 
est share of his favors. 

The instant popularity which attended his in- 
genious scheme is proof that it supplied a public 
want. It brought authors into direct contact with 
the public for whom they wrote. Books in those 
days were both common and cheap if we compare 
the supply with that which prevailed in medieval 
times before the introduction of printing, though 
rare and dear if compared with the enormous out- 
put of the present day. There was a wide reading 
public for authors of repute and distinction, but 
it is obvious that the number of publishers was 
very limited, and the rising author found it diffi- 
cut to secure a market. Hence the utility of these 
public readings. The author had only to secure 
a suitable building and announce his intention of 
reading his work, and he was enabled to judge by 
the reception accorded to it whether he was likely 




















to recoup himself for the expense of having 
it published. Halls, therefore, built specially for 
this purpose, sprang up in Rome; rich men lent 
their large banqueting chambers, and poorer au- 
thors, who could not afford the hire of a hall and 
had no influential friends and patrons, recited in 
the open air, at the baths, in the porticoes round 
the Forum, and at the public lounges, where they 
could reckon with certainty upon attracting the 
attention of a ring of loafers idling away their 
time. In fact, just as in London there is a well- 
organized concert season, so in Rome there seem 
to have.been certain months of the year where 
there was a constant round of recitations. 
PLINY 

Thus Pliny in one of his letters congratulates 
his friend, Senecio, on the fine crop of poets who 
had made their “ début ” that year, and says that 
right through April hardly a day had passed with- 
out someone giving a recitation. Juvenal, whose 
satires open with a savage attack on the raucous 
poets of his time, speaks of these starveling crea- 
tures reciting even in the month of August, by 
which time the heat had driven all the well-to-do 
people to take refuge in their country houses. In 
another letter Pliny speaks of his having fixed 
a day in July for giving a recital, because during 
that month he was less likely to be busy in the 
Law Courts, but it seems clear that April and 
the spring months were the favorite season in 
which authors exhibited their wares either to a 
select audience or to an indiscriminate assembly. 

As might be supposed, numbers of people only 
attended these readings because it was fashion- 
able and “ the thing” to do so, and because their 
friends, the authors, would be offended if they 
failed to put in an appearance. There is a very 
amusing letter of Pliny’s, in which he complains 
bitterly of the difficulty that authors, sometimes 
find in securing an audience. People will promise 
readily enough, he says, but they are slow to enter 
the hall. They gossip and waste time outside. 
Instead of going in and waiting for the lecturer 
to begin, they arrange for some one to come and 
tell them when he has got through his introduc- 
tion, or whether he is nearly at the end of his 
manuscript, and finally they lounge in slowly and 
languidly. Not even then, says Pliny, do they 
remain to the close; the more considerate of them 
sidle out so as not to attract attention, while oth- 
ers simply rise and go, without caring whether 
they hurt the feelings of the reader or not. It is 
easy to see from this passage that the literary 
amateur reciter of the Empire was just as great 
an infliction to his friends as the amateur reciter 
of our own time, and was even more difficult to 
shake off. He sent out his invitations well in 
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advance, and constantly reminded his friends in 
the interim, and yet, Pliny adds pathetically, peo- 
ple are so “shockingly lazy” that they either 
do not come at all, or, if they do, they complain 
that they have wasted their day simply because 
they have not wasted it. 

LENGTHY READINGS 

In a very curious passage, which throws a flood 
of light on the character of the writer, Pliny 
tells us that the reading of his poems lasted for 
two days, for his auditors were so enthusiastic 
that they would not let him off with less. Then 
he goes on to say that instead of selecting the 
best passages and omitting: the rest—which was 
the usual practice of authors—he religiously read 
his manuscript from cover to cover. What, he 
asks, are friends worth who only come to hear 
you for their own pleasure? 

There is a very charming picture of one of 
these recitations given in the Fifth Book of 
Pliny’s Letters. The author was a young man 
bearing the honored name of Calpurnius Piso, 
and he had composed an elegiac poem on the 
Legends of the Stars. Pliny tells us that the 
sweetness of his voice gave the poem an addi- 
tional charm, his modest bearing made his voice 
sound even sweeter, while his blushes and evi- 
dent nervousness lent the reading still further 
grace and distinction. In the audience sat the 
author’s proud mother and a brother, whose face 
at the opening of the recital bore witness to his 
anxiety that the reading should be a success, and 
lit up with pleasure when he found that all was 
going well and that the poem met with the ap- 
proval of those present. No sooner was it con- 
cluded than Pliny rose to his feet and improved 
the occasion with a speech of congratulation. to 
the author, and then paid his compliments to the 
mother. 

POLITICAL CHARACTER 


There is another side to these readings, how- 
ever, which deserves fuller treatment than it has 
received. When there was a tyrant on the seat 
of Augustus, suspicious like Tiberius, mad like 
Caligula or Nero, or morose and gloomy like 
Domitian, politics became a sealed book to the 
best society of Rome. They dared not enter into 
a declared and active opposition, for that would 
have drawn down upon them the vengeance which 
they deemed themselves lucky if they escaped 
by the most flagrant servility. The old Roman 
families never fully and frankly accepted the new 
“régime,” even when they took office under it, 
though they had no practical substitute to put in 
its place which would have lasted a week. Doc- 
trinaires themselves, they reserved their admira- 
tion for doctrinaire regicides like Brutus and 
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Cassius and fell back upon literature as affording 
some occupation for their energies. Hence we 
find them writing tragedies, essays, poems, and 
biographies on their heroes of the past and re- 
citing them to their friends throughout the trou- 
bled reigns when liberty was lost to the Roman 
citizen. The “salles des lecture’’ became a sort 
of meeting ground for the opposition and discon- 
tented party which did not dare to give voice to 
its real feelings in open and unmistakable lan- 
guage. Such a literature was sure to be full of 
allusions, and of “ doubles-entendres,’ which 
would be understood by the author’s friends and 
would annoy the Emperor, though not affording 
him a handle for punishing the writer. 

The public reading remained in vogue for a 
number of centuries, though it naturally flour- 
ished more when a literary Emperor like Anto- 
nius or Aurelius occupied the throne. One of the 
latest mentioned took place in 544, when Aratus 
read his epic paraphrase of the Acts of the Apos- 
tles before the Pope Vigilius. It met with so 
much success that a public recitation was given 
in the Church of St. Peter ad Vincula, when both 
books were read through four times over—a fact 
which speaks more for the religious enthusiasm 
of the audience than for its literary taste. 


Cesare Lambroso Chicago Chronicle 


Fate has treated Professor Lombroso with 
strange irony. He is really peace personified. 
Nevertheless his entire life has been war. This 
came about without his will or perhaps his knowl- 
edge. He never attacked a human being wilfully. 
But his love of truth made him a bitter enemy 
of abuses and errors, and in his innocence he 
forgets that the errors are bound to great interests 
and that the abuses have human promoters. 

Lombroso discovered in the mais of Italy the 
toxine which caused pellagro. His discovery was 
denied for a period of twenty years. His oppo- 
nents spread the most infamous calumnies against 
him. They declared him to be insane, they de- 
manded that the Government should rob him of 
his chair in the University of Pavia, which he 
occupied at that time, and they really succeeded. 
Why this bitter persecution? Simply because 
the landowners in the Lombardo and Venetian 
districts fed their peasants with the unmarketable 
mais, and Lombroso’s contention proclaimed them 
poisoners of their workmen. 

Lombroso advanced the doctrine that genius 
was only a form of epilepsy. I am not convinced 
that this diagnosis can be applied to all cases of 
real genius, and I cling to my distinction between 
evolutionary genius and retrogressive pseudo 
genius, but this is no reason why his defamers 
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should treat him as a criminal who deserves to be 
incarcerated for life. These would have the world 
think that the master’s theory had struck them 
personally, calling their genius a physical disease. 
Lombroso, unaided, erected the colossal construc- 
tion of criminal anthropology. He demonstrated 
that there exists a category of criminals who are 
born degenerates and are predestined by their de- 
generacy to become criminals. For degeneracy 
is an obstacle to culture and by its nature a 
retrogressive phenomenon. Crime is an atavism, 
for it repeats in civilization motives and actions 
which were normal in the aboriginal conditions 
of humanity. : 

When the philosopher announced these truths 
he had no conception of the stir he created. His 
enemies increased. Opposed to him were the 
practical jurists who considered it an unpardon- 
able presumption that a medical man should ven- 
ture to enter the confines of jurisprudence and 
turn things upside down, the instructors in law 
whose ancient criminalistic formule and defini- 
tions lacked the freshness of Lombroso’s deduc- 
tions, the theologians who recognized in the new 
doctrine one that would upset the old dogmas of 
the freedom of the will, of sin and repentance, 
of the devil and temptations. 

Nevertheless Lombroso’s disciples are increas- 
ing everywhere. Criminology without Lombroso 
is no longer a science. His views of the nature 
of crime and of the nature of the criminal have 
undergone a perfect revolution, and the change 
in theory prompts gradually a change in practice. 

Narrow-minded pulpit orators and light-footed 
reporters will continue for a while to conquer 
the “ well-known” Lombroso or the “ famous” 
Turin professor untit some day they will find to 
their surprise that all the world has accepted Lom- 
broso’s teachings, that there is no other criminal 
science than the anthropological, and that crim- 
inal law and prison systems are modeled by crim- 
inal anthropology. 

Lombroso is confident of this triumph. I hope 
he will live to see his ambition realized. 


Biography and Fiction Saturday Review (London) 


An immense amount of bad biography is turned 
out nowadays for the mere sake of the incidents 
clustering round the individual. Such works are 
bad biography in any case, because even if the 
writers are competent critics either they select 
meretricious personages of no essential conse- 
quence, or the facts are too recent to be seen in 
their true relations, even if they are not too recent 
to be accurately known. At least there are two 
conditions for tolerable biography of what may be 
called the practical class. Sufficient time should 
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have elapsed to fix the historic importance of the 
personages, and the biographer must be a com- 
petent critic. Where the personages are the em- 
bodiments of historic periods in themselves, as 
were Alexander or Hannibal or Cesar or Na- 
poleon, pure biography will be impossible. Their 
lives are only convenient modes of reading history 
itself. What we seem to mean when we speak of 
great biographies is that the biographer has suc- 
ceeded in producing a character more or less like 


the imaginative characters in great fiction. The. 


temperament, the opinions, the personal habits, the 
oddities and prejudices are reproduced by the in- 
timate personal observer and sympathizer by much 
the same literary method that the novelist pro- 
duces his effects. Most great novels are in fact 
biographies or autobiographies. Their titles are 
most proper names, “ Lives” of So-and-so, of 
Tom Jones, of Pamela, of Pendennis, of Cop- 
perfield, of Beauchamp, and any number of 
the very best biographtes might carry such a 
title as the Egoist, because the egotism of the 
person whose biography is being written is pre- 
cisely the. material on which the biographer is 
working. We have fewer great biographies than 
great novels, partly because the writer of biog- 
raphy is limited to the facts of his hero’s life and 
cannot devise incidents at pleasure to realize his 
conception of the character; partly because after 
all the nearest approach to the ideal in actual life 
is always more remote than the unrestrained im- 
agination of genius can bring it. Very seldom is it 
possible for the biographer and his hero to live 
so intimately with his real personage as the novel- 
ist may with his imaginary characters. In propor- 
tion as this happens we. get biographies that are 
permeated with personality and not more or less 
skilful narratives of external facts. 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY 

Very much of what may be said about the con- 
nection of biography with the methods of fiction 
may be said of autobiography. The artistic imagina- 
tion is necessary for success; and the connection 
is seen very clearly in the use by great novelists 
of their own often thinly veiled personalities in 
their stories. It is even more difficult in the case 
of the autobiography to separate fact from fic- 
tion owing to the egotism of the writer. That 
is the drawback of it: truth is sacrificed to pose. 
Otherwise autobiographies would be the most val- 
uable of human documents: certainly the most in- 
teresting, for a man ought to know himself as no 
other person can know him. Whatever may be the 
difficulties in creating masterpieces of biography 
or autobiography which shail live with posterity, 
there is no branch of literature which is less de- 
pendent for popularity on artistic merit than this. 


It is enough that it deals with personalities, with 
vices and weaknesses, with peculiar phases of 
thought, with indiscretions and foibles, and if the 
person portrayed cut anything of a figure in the 
world and has supplied copious matter, he may be 
sure of being remembered and read. 





The Author's Tribulations. ........+..0000- vee renee New York Times 

It is a pleasant thing to be an author—after 
the book is written. To sit and imagine a book 
is the easiest part of the- work, provided the 
sitter has the requisite imagination and that his 
mind be stored with the necessary material. But 
to sit at the desk and shape the book into being 
is another matter. 

When all, however, is done and the book: is 
on the market, and the “press notices” are 
favorable and the royalties certain, there is some- 
thing worth while in the life of an author. But 
even then come manifold trials of his spirit. First 
and foremost come the friends who have hastily 
glanced at the work which has occupied his’ 
thoughts for years and who think to delight him 
with ill-conceived praises. How it makes an au- 
thor writhe to be commended for dding just the 
things he has striven to avoid, or to be praised 
for superficialities and have the soul of his work 
pass unnoticed! 

But there is something else, grosser, yet none 
the less a most decided annoyance. That is the 
demand of acquaintances for copies of the book. 
No one ever goes to the butcher who has just 
killed a fresh beef and asks for presentation 
pieces. No one asks the baker of fresh bread 
for free loaves. Every one realizes that the 
butcher and the baker must sell bread and meat 
in order to earn their living. But the author— 
it is so easy for him to go to the publisher and 
get a few copies to give away to his friends! 
It never seems to occur to the friends that the 
author cannot get all the copies he desires for 
nothing. 

The facts in the case are these: An author in 
almost all cases receives six copies of his book 
from the publisher gratis. If he wishes any 
more, he must pay the trade price for them. The 
publisher has to sell the books and pay the author 
royalties on them. Hence the author cannot 
afford to give them away to his friends. Ac- 
quaintances of authors ought to bear ia mind that 
when they ask an author to give them copies of 
his book after he has parted with five out of 
the complimentary six (the foolish fellow always 
wishes to keep one for himself), they are asking 
him to go down into his pocket and pay out his 
hard-earned money. The author is perfectly 
justified in refusing to accede to such a demand, 
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Brief Comment: Literary Sayings and Doings 


The first edition of Goldsmith’s The Vicar 
of Wakefield was sold in London the other day 
at the record-breaking price of £126. About two 
years ago a first edition of the same fetched £94. 
lt is curious to think of all the penury and suffer- 
ing that the author of one of the most familiar 
poems, one of the most familiar novels, one of 
the most familiar comedies iti the English lan- 
guage suffered. He would have probably sold 
all three of his greatest works for the amount 
paid for this one novel. 

The following extract is taken from the 
correspondence department of the Book Booster, 
a little magazine from which we quoted last 
month : 

A professor in the University of Hammond, 
Ind., sends the following: 

To the Letter Box: To decide a bet with Dr. 
Swift I wish you would say whether in the follow- 
ing well-known poem the subjunctive is melodious 
or indispensable: 

“But if it be I, as I do hope it be, 

I’ve a little dog at home, and he'll know me. 
If it be I he’ll wag his little tail, 
And if it be not I he’ll loudly bark and wail.” 

Ha! ha! We should say it was (were) quaint 
rather than melodious. As to its indispensabil- 
iousness (sic) authorities differ. Alfred Ayres 
would say it were (was), but, as every one knows, 
Alfred Ayres is a literary lobster. Brander Mat- 
thews (you know Brander—ha! ha!) says the 
subjunctive is becoming de trop. Personally we 
use “ were” right along, except when it’s correct, 
and then we use “ was.” 

A lady in Pasadena, Cal., asks light on the 
following: 

Editor Letter Box: Is this a good sentence? 

“The prisoner got thirty days.” 

[That depends. It would be a good sentence 
for beating a horse, but not a good sentence for 
robbing a bank.] 

The discussion upon Mrs. Gallup’s bi-literal 
. code in Shakespeare, which we commented upon 
in our last issue, goes on apace. The English 
papers are devoting pages to it, and all American 
periodicals and magazines are noticing it to a 
greater or less extent. It is probable that both 
Mrs. Gallup and her theory would have passed un- 
noticed had it not been for Mr. Mallock’s article 
upon it, which gave it the dignity of scholarship. 
As we stated before, this new scheme possesses 
an ingenuity that makes the cryptogram seem 
like a primer. Only, as most ingenious things it 
goes too far and oversteps itself. Among the 
many things—and their name is legion—that Mrs. 


Gallup has read out of Shakespeare with her 
cipher is that Bacon has placed in the plays of 
the Avon bard a translation of Homer’s Iliad. 
She then, proceeds to abstract this translation, and 
the result is truly marvelous. For not only does 
she get a translation of the Iliad from Bacon’s ( ?) 
dramas, but she gets Pope’s translation; and as 
all students of Homer know, Pope’s translation is, 
to put it mildly, free, very free. As one of the 
English commentators has pointed out, this would 
cast a suspicion upon Pope; that he knew of the 
Bacon cipher and made use of it. If this cipher 
keeps on, its possibilities will be endless, and 
some day it may be discovered that it was Bacon 
who wrote An English Woman's Love Letters. 
It may be remarked “en passant ” that Mrs. Gal- 
lup is to reply to her critics in the March number 
of the Pall Mall. Meanwhile she is reported as 
threatening to sue several London papers for libel. 

Literature, the London literary paper, has 
been sold by the London Times to the Academy, 
which has incorporated it into its own publica- 
tion. 

McClure, Phillips & Company announce 
Conan Doyle’s book, The War: Its Cause and 
Effect. The motive of the book is to stem back 
“the flood of lies which has pervaded the world 
about British policy and British soldiers.” The 
writing seems to have been a work of love, for 
at Mr. Doyle's request it is to be put upon the 
market at the mere cost of printing. This will 
be interesting reading for many who have 
come to’ look a bit askance at the British policy 
in South Africa. At present Mr. Doyle is having 
no little trouble trying to get his book published 
in Germany. He has offered it to several pub- 
lishers there but they all refuse it, even though the 
author guarantees price of printing, etc. 

London is poking some fun at Lord Rose- 
bery’s forthcoming novel. It is rather remarkable 
that a man of such strenuous activity should still 
find time to devote to the compilation of a 
romance. It is but another example of that 
curious contradiction of character seen in several 
English statesmen—in Horace Walpole and in 
Disraeli. 

James Pott & Company have had such suc- 
cess with their recent publication, American 
Authors and Their Homes, that they are compil- 
ing a companion book, American Authors in 
Their Homes. Many names which were sadly 
missed in the earlier volume are to be found in 
the new one—for example, those of Gilbert Par- 
ker, Mark Twain, S. Weir Mitchell. In addition 
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they have also on hand a book of similar genre— 
Eminent Actors and Their Homes. 

The following dedication from Nat 

Prune’s Wedding Bells is rather unique in a way: 

To all who suffer and are silent; who are weary 
and seek rest; who are troubled and desire peace; 
who are dull and covet inspiration; who have little 
and wish more; who love and are treated with in- 
difference,—this volume is dedicated. 

Yours with very great concern, 

Nat Prune. 

——Professor Lanciani in his discoveries un- 
earthed a Roman library. It strikes one rather 
queerly to learn that the Roman had the same 
sort of bookshelves as those of which we are 
so fond—the low cases upon the tops of which 
casts and bric-a-brac were placed. From the 
fourth century to the twentieth there has been lit- 
tle change. However, should we compare the 
books that were on those ancient shelves with 
the ones likely to be found on the modern ones, 
we should find a wonderful advance in book- 
making, but—and here the point—should we also 
find a wonderful advance in the character and 
the worth of the books? 

Dr. J. H. T. Stempel, who has lived for 
some time in Manila, has compiled a Tagalog 
grammar and dictionary. Perhaps some kind- 
hearted gentleman may now be induced to found 
a chair of Tagalog in one of our universities. 

For several years there has been in Ger- 
many a “unit system” of publishing. This is 
now being tried in England. The scheme consists 
of regulating the price of a book by the number 
of pages that it contains. Twenty-five pages con- 
stitute a unit, and for each unit one half-penny 
is charged. An additional penny is demanded for 
a paper cover, and for five pence a cloth binding 
can be had. Such a system brings down the price 
of a book to a place where almost the poorest can 
afford it. Of course “new books” would not 
come under this ratio; but the republishing of the 
classical and standard literature means much 
from an educational standpoint. And by the time 
that the older books are read through, the “ new 
books ” that are worth living may have reached 
an age that will permit their coming under the 
scheme. 


One of the English papers found the fol- . 


lowing instructions for opening a new book upon 
a slip in an American book sent for review: 


In order to open a new book so that its back 
will not be broken, the following instructions will 
be of value:—The book should be held with its 
back on a smooth table, then the front board cover 
should be let down, the leaves being held in one 
hand. Next, the other board cover should be let 
down. Following this operation a few leaves 
should be opened at the back, then a few at the 
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front, and so on, alternately opening back and 
front, gently pressing open the sections until the 
centre of the volume is reached. The best results 
will be obtained if this is done two or three times. 
If the book is violently or carelessly opened in any 
one place, the back will very likely be broken. 


We should like very much to know the name of 
the book which this notice accompanied. It must 
have been a very precious document. Perhaps 
it was meant for a glass case—or maybe only 
for the “ parlor” table with the paper flowers and 
crocheted tidy. 

An “anecdote of Shakespeare Never 
Printed in His Works” is now published in the 
London Academy, a correspondent of which 
paper claims to have discovered it in the Annual 
Register of 1770. The “ anecdote” is as follows: 


The following letter was written by G. Peel, a 
Fellow of Ch. Ch. College, Oxford, and a Dramatic 
Poet, who belonged to the Club, to one Marle, an 
intimate of his: fe 
“ Friend Marle— 

“T must desyre that my Syster hyr watche and 
the Cookerie book you promysed may be sente bye 
the man. I never longed for thy country more 
than last night: we were all very merrye at the 
Globe when Ned Alleyn did not scruple to affyme 
pleasauntely to thy friend Will that he had stolen 
his speeche about the qualityes of an Actor’s ex- 
cellencye in Hamlet hys Trajedye from conversa- 
tions manyfold whych had passed betweene them, 
and opinyons given by Alleyn touchinge the sub- 
jecte. Shakespeare did not take this talke in good 
forte; but Johnson put an end to the strife with 
wittylye remarkinge ‘ This affair needeth no con- 
tentione;-you stole it from Ned no doubte’; do 
not marvel: ‘ Have you not seen him act tymes out ~™ 
of number?’ 

“ Believe me most syncerilie, 
“ Yours, 
G. PEEL.” 


Verily the poet is having a strenuous time of it 
these days. 

A rather novel view of literature, from a 
utilitarian standpoint, is seen in the Eagle’s statis- 
tics upon the books sold last year in America: 


Probably over 5,000,000 novels, 5,000,000 edu- 
cational works, and 5,000,000 nursery books have 
been sold to the American people during the 
present year, and although no one of their 50,000,- 
000 readers may be any the better, each one of 
those 15,000,000 volumes has cost from ten to 
twenty cents in hard cash for its material and 
workmanship. They gave 2,000,000 or 3,000,000 
solid dollars to the support of paper mills, print- 
ing plants, binderies and wagon drivers; while the 
profit has paid the salaries of thousands of educated 
clerks, bookkeepers, artists, authors, and salesmen. 


Last month we gave a description of Hall 
Caine taken from a Dictionary of Irrational Biog- 
raphy. The two following descriptions of An- 
thony Hope and Andrew Lang are from the same 
source : 
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Mr. Anthony Hope, “senior partner in Hope 
Brothers, Hosiers to the Court of Hentzau,” in- 
vented the Zenda Vesta or Runaway Match, 
“dramatised by Mesdames Bryant and Edna May.” 
His motto is “ Beautiful Anthony Hope is read.” 

Mr. Andrew Lang, we are not surprised to find, 
was born in “the Golf Stream,” but emigrated to 
the Southern Pacific, his sojourn being com- 
memorated in the touching chanson, “ Maori had 
a little Lang.” 


Col. William Byrd recently had sent to him, 
in care of the publishers, Doubleday, Page & 
Company, a letter from a young lady of Lexing- 
ton, Va., who “ respectfully ” invited his “ atten- 
tion in preparing authors’ manuscripts in the most 
approved manner,” and stated that “ spelling and 
punctuation receive especial care,” and she in- 
closed “testimonials.” Byrd’s writings, dated 
1674-1744, have just been published in an elabo- 
rate volume printed by De Vinne, and for his 
would-be amanuensis the publishers are said to 
have received the following reply: 


Westover, on Paradise River, in the State of the 
Immortals, Ye 157th Year after Death. 

My Dear Madam: It was as pleasing as it was 
surprising to receive your courteous proposal to 
prepare my Writings for the printer, and especially 
your kind Promise to make sure of the spelling. 
But, alas! if my Writings have not yet seen the 
type can I flatter myself that they will ever be 
read? It may be that some Gentleman of Quality 
& Good Fellowship in Virginia yet hold Tradi- 
tions of me. I hug the hope that they do. But 
it gives the most poignant Joy, my dear Madam, 
to learn that my poor Writings are remember’d 
by one of your gentle sex, & especially by one so 
accomplished in good spelling as yourself. Grate- 
ful is the remembrance of one’s Countrywoman 
—so long after the period of earthly Gallantry is 
passed; for even across the Centuries I can feel 
the tingle of Woman’s Applause, and I am thank- 
ful to God, Dear Madam, that even a long period 
of Death has not wholly chang’d me in this re- 
spect. For your courtesy I am greatly Beholden, 
and it will be a Death-long Regret that I am 
denyed the Pleasure of profiting by it. But alas! 
my poor Writings must remain as poor as they 
were Writ, & as for my poorer. Self, I have the 
honor, my Dear Madam, to be 

Your most Humb’t and Most Obt. Sert., 
Ws. Byrp, late of Westover, Virginia. 

Mrs. Humphry Ward’s novel, Eleanor, 
has been dramatized. It will be presented at the 
St. James Theater, London, with Miss Eleanor 
Robson in the réle of Lucy. This recalls the fact 
that Anthony Hope’s new play, Pilkerton’s Peer- 
age, has just been produced at the Garrick Thea- 
ter. It is written on the lines of the Dolly 
Dialogues. 

Beerbohm Tree has produced Stephen 
Phillips’ Ulysses. Foreign accounts say that the 
scenery is magnificent, and the stage mechanism 
beautifully managed. There are some few com- 
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plimentary criticisms upon the poet’s verse; but 
as far as we have seen there is not a single word 
of praise upon the play as a play. Mr. Phillips, 
great poet as he is, has not yet proven himself 
a dramatist. The drama is already in print both 


here and abroad. 
The following advertisement appeared re- 
cently in the London Daily News: 


Speculative publisher sought for unsubmitted 
Lyric. 2,500 lines; transcendent; attractive; apo- 
thegmatic; finished*technique.—909 V., Daily News 
Inquiry Office, 67, Fleet Street, E.C. : 


Brentano’s announce the publication of 
Madame Du Barry, an autobiography of the 
famous or rather infamous French woman, now 
portrayed at the Criterion Theater of New York 
by Mrs. Leslie Carter. The authors are MM. 
Edmond and Jules de Goncourt. 

The following charming little critique of 
Margaret Fuller is given by Julia Ward Howe: 


While Margaret, as we have said, appeared to 
hold herself above the level of ordinary humanity, 
it must be remembered that her constant effort 
was to lift those with whom she had to do to 
that higher ground of thought and motive in which 
she had made herself at home. For her own sex 
she deprecated the secondary position which they, 
in her time, seemed content to occupy. - Her 
famous remark that she had encountered ail the 
foremost men of her country and of her time with- 
out finding among them her superior was not an 
utterance of blind conceit, but an assertion of the 
capacity of her sex to meet the masters among men 
upon their own level. As a friend and as a 
teacher, her companionship was a high and gen- 
erous one. She once asked.a young pupil this 
question: “Is life rich to you?” “It is since I 
have known you,” was the ready response. 


—tThe first number of The Bibliographer 
shows a magazine of much scholarship and great 
charm and interest. It will appeal warmly to 
all lovers of books. Messrs. Dodd, Mead & Com- 
pany and Mr. Paul Leicester Ford are to be 
congratulated and thanked for their worthy 
enterprise. 

The following is one of the more recent 
stories by Mark Twain: 


All compositors, however intelligent, are not 
gifted with a sense of humor, and _ professional 
humorists sometimes suffer severely at their 
hands. Mark Twain once had a trying experience 
with a compositor—one of those conscientious 
compositors who not only know, but know that 
they know. Mr. Clemens had received from his 
publishers the proofs of a story which he consid- 
ered as funny as anything he had ever written, 
but on reading the proofs he dismally discovered 
that the fun had beer carefully eliminated. Mr. 
Clemens returned the proofs, congratulating the 
compositor upon having consumed “only one 
week in making sense of a story which he himself 
had required two weeks to make nonsense of! 


a 
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General Gossip of Authors and Writers 


Mr. Albert Bigelow Paine has certainly had 
a great diversity of experience. His forty-one 
years seem to have been crowded with events 
and happenings, which to a man with less sense 
of humor than Mr. Paine’s might have proven 
a bit tragic. Mr. Paine has, however, found in 
these occurrences the inspiration for many of his 
most enjoyable books. This is especially noticeable 
in The Great White Way, which had its origin 
in a desire on the author’s part for Antarctic ex- 
ploration and speculation. A representative of 
Current Literature called upon Mr. Paine the 
other day. We were fortunate enough to procure 
the following bit of autobiography, which is quite 
typical of the author: 


As a boy I did almost everything. I assisted in 
my father’s store, and in the stores of other village 
merchants. I worked one summer in a wagon- 
shop, painting wagons and setting tires with a 
blacksmith. I also worked on the farm with my 
father, and during harvest time found profitable 
employment for two summers in the wheat dis- 
strict east of St. Louis, binding wheat—following 
the harvest north into Iowa. I was then not 
seventeen. I had some inclination for drawing, 
and at the age of eighteen I went to St. Louis 
to study portraiture, but picked up more of pho- 
tography, bohemianism, and literary impulses. At 
twenty I went South and for three years worked at 
photography and portraiture in most of the large 
cities of that section. I had been writing for pub- 
lication at eighteen—my first verses having ap- 
peared in the New York Weekly. During my 
travels through the South I continued writing— 
publishing verses from time to time. They were 
of little value, but fairly suited to the publications. 
At twenty-four I located in Ft. Scott, Kansas, and 
went into wholesale photograph supplies in a small 
way. My business grew. I gave up writing en- 
tirely and for five years hardly dreamed of ever 
devoting myself to literature. Then began 
writing a few verses again, as I had time. Most 
of these, at first, were published in the Topeka 
Capital and Kansas City Star. Some of them were 
copied. The poem entitled “ Where the Sun- 
flowers Bloom” (Kansas City Star, 1891) found 
its way into most of the newspapers of the coun- 
try, and is quoted from in Kipling’s story, “007.” 
In 1895 I disposed of my interests in Ft. Scott and 
came to New York City, where, in company with 
John Kendrick Bangs and others, I helped to es- 
tablish a Literary Syndicate, known as the Com- 
bined Press. It was a joyous but unprofitable 
venture. We discontinued business within the 
year. In 1898 I gave myself up almost exclusively 
to writing, and contributed to most of the New 
York publications. with fair success. In_ 1897, 
Irving Bacheller, Frank Verbeck, Orson Lowell, 
and myself started a weekly paper called Youth 
and Home. It died with the fourth issue. It was 
too good for this world. The year following, 1808, 
I became editor of the New York Herald’s chil- 
dren’s page, having founded that feature and the 


Juvenile League, afterwards transferred to the St. 
Nicholas Magazine. 

In the early part of 1899 I left the Herald and 
gave my time to writing short stories and verse 
for the magazines and a novel for Lippincott’s, 
“The Bread Line,” founded on the Youth and 
Home experience, and published January, 1900. 
In June, 1899, .I became one of the editors of St. 
Nicholas, a position I still hold, my department 
being the St. Nicholas League. 

I have had verses set to music, both with and 
without credit, as the publishers happened to be 
gentlemanly highwaymen or just common thieves. 
Two of these gentry are now fighting over my 
poem, “The House of Too Much Trouble,” 
originally published in Munsey’s and now, in a 
vulgarized and mutilated form, and under strange 
signatures, ravaging the country and making 
trouble in many households. 

It would ill become me to dwell upon my 
marvelous sales, my vast accumulation of wealth, 
or my present luxurious life. These things are 
common to all writers. I live on Murray Hill, 


Long Island—a suburb of Greater New York— 
where I have a ‘garden and a garret and spend half 
of my time in each. The rest of the time I go 
fishing. 

It is not at all strange that the scene of 
every one of Miss Mary Johnston’s novels is laid 


in Virginia. It was there that she was born and 
it was there that she lived for a good portion of 
her life. Even when she left her native State it 
seemed as if a curious freak of fate ever urged 
her back to it for some part of each year at least. 

Ill health has had a great effect upon her work 
and is indirectly its raison d’étre. As a girl she 
was frail and delicate, with the result that she 
became quiet and thoughtful, caring little for 
out door games, but having a great love for the 
nature about her. Her health was such that it 
was deemed inadvisable to send her to school, 
and her education was undertaken by her mother. 
This she herself supplemented by random reading 
of books in the library of her home. This same 
delicacy of health was later in a way accountable 
for her first book. In 1893 the Johnstons moved 
to New York. In the second year of their resi- 
dence here Miss Johnston beeame practically an 
invalid. Forced to lie still she could read and 
study, and as it was easier to hold a pencil than 
a book, she began to write for her own amuse- 
ment. The work was slow, laborious, and at times 
painful. In 1898, however, the result was seen 
in her first book, Prisoners of Hope. 

Miss Johnston is now a trifle over thirty years 
of age. Her mother died several years ago; she 
and her father live in Birmingham, Alabama, 
where he is interested in business ventures and 
where she finds her time fully occupied in the 
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care of household duties, her study, and her work. 
Her health has not improved much with t 

years, and her life has accordingly become very 
quiet and retired. She has written thus far 
three novels, the latest being Audrey, of which 
we publish a review and reading in this number. 

S. R. Crockett is spending the winter in 
Cevennes, where the scene of his next novel is to 
be laid. 

It is rather remarkable how universal and 
widespread has been the publication of Booker 
T. Washington’s autobiography. It is soon to 
be published in Switzerland in German, and in 
Finland in Finnish; a special Spanish edition has 
been prepared for Cuba. It has already appeared 
in Hindoostanee, in French, and in German. The 
leading article by F. H. Bentzon in the Revue 
des Deux Mondes names it as a book of that 
quality of human interest which will bring it to 
the front wherever men aspire to know the great- 
est achievements of their fellows. 

As is generally known, Mr. Booth Tark- 
ington is a graduate of Princeton. While at 
Princeton he seems to have distinguished himself 
not so much by his literary achievements as by his 
skill as an entertainer, his shining virtue having 
been singing Danny Deever. Mr. Tarkington’s new 
story about to appear again goes back to Indi- 
ana, the scene of his first success. It deals with 
the period of the Mexican War. A recent report 
announces his engagement to the daughter of a 
wealthy Indianian. 

The death of Aubrey de Vere at the ripe 
age of eighty-eight is a grief to all who know his 
writing even in the slightest degree. His life 
was in itself an inspiration and living example 
of integrity and real greatness. Probably best, 
or rather most widely known as the friend and 
commentator of Wordsworth, he was also a poet, 
and an essayist. His poetry is delicate, refined, 
exquisite. His essays are surcharged with the 
charm of his own personality. From 1842, the 
date of his first volume of verse, to 1897, when 
he published his Recollection, for fifty-five years 
he has never deviated from the high standard of 
his art and his character. 

William Allen White, whose article upon 
Platt so roused that venerable politician’s ire, 
gained his first prominence by the editorial in his 
paper, the Emporia Gazette, ‘‘ What’s the Mat- 
ter with Kansas?” This article was reprinted by 
nearly every Republican paper in the United 
States, and was used as a Republican campaign 
document in the Presidential campaign of 1896. 

Some critics have been hinting, rather un- 
justly, we think, that Mr. George W. Cable wrote 
The Cavalier to catch the popular taste for excit- 
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ing fiction. Mr. Cable, in a letter to a friend, 
indignantly denies this. 

The notion that I have written a story to “ catch 
the market ” strikes me more drolly than I suppose 
it can possibly strike any one else. The fact is, the 
real beginning of The Cavalier dates almost ten 
years back. It was then that I began to plan a 
group of character stories, but stories of character 
portrayed through the medium of romantic and 
dramatic incidents. They were to be short 
stories, beginning with a very brief one, and each 
succeeding one to be longer than the one before. 
ee a finished the first full draft of The 
Cavalier in 1899, laid it by for many months, 
revised it in 1900, and ended the task at the end 
of that year. 

If I had published The Grandissimeres last 
October instead-of twenty-five years ago, it would 
have seemed as if I certainly had written it to 
“catch the market.” Oh, no; I’m too slow a 
story-teller to do that sort of thing successfully, 
or even try to do it. From first to last The 
Cavalier was in the egg about nine years before 
I succeeded in hatching it, and I sitting on it 
(rather pitifully) all that time. 

Dimitri Merejkowski and his wife Zenaide 
Heppins, the poetess, have been living in the 
region in which many of Peter the Great’s vic- 
tories and triumphs took place. He has done this 
to get the proper coloring for the last volume of 
his trilogy of Christ and Anti-Christ, the central 
character of which is to be the great Russian 
general. The first volume of this trilogy, it will 
be remembered, The Death of the Gods, was 
published last fall by G. P. Putnam’s Sons. The 
second volume, to be called The Resurrection of 
the Gods, treating of Leonardo da Vinci, is to 
be issued soon. 

The new woman idea has taken an ad- 
vanced step into the “new woman novelist” 
idea. When several of our shining literary lights 
began to dabble in politics, the world politely 
raised its eyebrows and with a noblesse oblige . 
bowed its reverence. But when Miss Beatrice 
Harraden went into the political field over in 
England and came out with strong utterances 
in favor of Lord Charles Beresford’s candidacy 
for Parliament, she took us all by surprise. How 
would Mr. Frank Norris, who recently said that 
women do not write better novels than men be- 
cause of “their ignorance of life, and because 
their sensitiveness prevents them from forcing 
themselves into that great complication of man’s 
doings of what we call life” view this new 
departure ? 

——W. T. Stead has written a book, The 
Americanization of the World. In it he attempts 
to show the American invasion of Europe, and 
indeed the world, not only on the financial side, 
but also on the political and social and in indeed 
on every side. 


‘ 
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What Pa Doesn't Know Chicago Record-Herald 


Most every day when I’m at school 
The teacher tells us things 

About the birds and animals 
And Presidents and kings, 

And then, at night, when I ast pa 
If what she says is so, 

He reads his paper right alon 
And says: “ Oh, I dunno!’ 


One day she told us that the world 
Is round, just like a ball, 
And that there’s nothing down below 
It’s standin’ on at all. 
I ast pa if she told the truth. 
He read his paper though, 
And put his feet up on a chair, 
And said: “ Oh, I dunno!” 


And once the teacher said the sky 
Ain’t heaven’s floor, and tried 
To make us think no angels walk 
Along the other side, 
And so that night I ast my pa, 
And all he said was: “ Oh, | 
* Don’t bother me about such things; 


'* 


I’m busy—I dunno! 


I used to kind of think somehow | 
That my pa knew a lot— 

But that was wrong, or if he did 
I guess that he’s forgot. 

Since I’ve started into school, 
Most every day or so 

I hear about a hundred things 
Pa doesn’t seem to know. 


Good-night Denver News 


Little boy sweetheart, with eyes that shine 
Blue as the skies on a summer morn, 
Lips that are wreathed in a smile divine, 
Velvety cheek that is pressed to mine, j 
Life has séemed fairer since you were born; 
Fold up your petals, my rosebud white, 
Good-night, my baby, good-night, 
Good-night. 


Little boy swéetheart, I love you so! 
How deep that love you will never know. 
Night after night, when my work is through, 
Worn out and weary I come to you, 
Bend o’er your couch till upon my ear 
Falls a faint music I yearn to hear, | 
Made by your breathing so soft and light. 
Good-night, my baby, good-night, 

Good-night. : 


Then by your side as I nightly kneel 

To the All-Father I make appeal, 

That He will guide you and guard and bless, 
Touch you with love and unselfishness, 
Mold you and lead you life’s path along, 
That you grow manly and true and strong, 
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That He may grant you a future bright— 
Good-night, my baby, good-night, 
Good-night. 


Sometime in days that are yet to be, 
In the last hours you shall come to me, 
You who shall stand at your life’s proud prime, 
I whose head shall be touched with rime, 
There shall we part for the last sad time; 
Then, as the world recedes from view, 

On your dear face I will turn my sight 
And out of death I will call to you, 

“ Good-night, my baby, good-night, 

Good-night.” 


A Young Kidd 


I think I'll be a pirate, 
And sail the billows blue, 
And gaily brag of the dread_black flag, 
With nothing else to do. 
A pocket full of yellow gold, 
Swords, guns, and pistols manifold— 
Oh, yes! I’ll be a pirate bold, 
And I'll find a berth for you. 


St. Nichola 


We'll not be like those pirates, 
Preparing for a fight, 

Who stamp and swear to raise your hair; 
Of course that isn’t right. 

We'll have no swearers in our crew, 

Although we'll fight for booty, too, 

And run our foes with our rapiers through, 
When they do not die of fright. 


An Every Day Dolly............... F. E. Brooks Alakhest 


Come here, little Dolly; don’t cry any more 
Because a big dolly has come from the store; 
Our people are making a terrible fuss 
Because a big fortune has fallen to us, 

And nothing would do 

But a dolly brand new; 
But I never can love her as I love you. 


We loved each other when we were poor; 

You were all I had in the world, I’m sure; 
And now you shall be 
Just the same to me; 

So wipe a tear from your only eye 

With your broken hand. Dear Dolly, don’t cry! 


I’d give you silk dresses, with ribbons and lace, 
And put a new eye in your pitiful face, 
With a hand, and a foot, and slippers brand new— 
But I’m sure I sho ld cry, for it wouldn’t be you. 
You’re prettier far 
With a bump and a scar, 
For I love you, my Dolly, just as you are. 


The rich have their troubles in social affairs, 
And often get weary with putting on airs— 
I'd like to go back playing dolly once more, 
With an every-day dress, on an every-day floor— 
Back to where I can show 
The devotion I owe 
To my every-day Dolly—I love her so! 
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Sayings 

——aA bright American youngster’s description 
of the dachshund: “One of those dogs that 
is a dog and a half long and only half a dog 
high.” 

Speaking of kindergartens for colored chil- 
dren calls to mind the experience of a matron 
who was teaching one of the little colored girls on 
her plantation how to spell. She used a pictorial 
primer, and over each word was its accompanying 
picture. Polly glibly spelled “o-x, ox,” and “b-o-x, 
box,” etc. But the teacher thought that she was 
making “right rapid progress.” So she put her 
hand over the picture, and said, “Polly, what does 
‘o-x’ spell?” “Ox,” answered Polly, nimbly. 
“How do you know that it spells ‘ox,’ Polly?” 
“Seed his tail,” replied the apt Polly. 

Little Nina went to church with her grand- 
mother, and for the first time put two pennies in 
the contribution plate. Leaning over, she whis- 


pered very audibly: “That’s all right, grandma. 
I paid for two!” 

A little boy of seven, with a very inquiring 
mind, was persistently asking where God was and 


how He looked. One clear day he was looking 
out the window, when, suddenly turning around, 
he exclaimed: “Auntie, I know where God is!” 
“Where?” asked the aunt. “Why, in the sun,” 
replied the boy, “’cause when I look at the sun 
I can’t see His face.” 

A little seven-year-old Washingtonian, who 
is already wrestling with the intricacies of the 
English grammar, during a recent recitation was 
asked by his 'teacher: “Hawley, can you give the 
principal parts of the verb ‘to die’?” “Oh, yes,” 
said Hawley, his face lighted with sober in- 
telligence, “present, die; past, dead; perfect parti- 
ciple, buried !” 

When our youngest was a very small boy 
in kilts, he was one day listening to the older 
members of the family discussing bones; and 
when an older brother asked: “What are ribs?” 
the little lad replied quite solemnly, “I know what 
ribs are—they are the bones ‘that go around the 
corners of you.” 

One of our New England teachers over- 
heard the following conversation between two lit- 
tle six-year-old girls after school one hot after- 
noon. May—Ooo’or! see that big cloud. Ella— 
Hm-m! don’t it look dangerous? May—Ooo yes! 
(thinking) God can drive that cloud out of that 
sky if He wants to. Ella—Yes, but He don’t 
want to. He wants to full our cistern. 

Doctor G , having left town for a con- 
sultation, little Claire and her mamma were left 


of the 


Children 


at home. At night the mother coming in to kiss 
her small daughter, heard a tiny tired voice: 
“Dear God, bless my own mamma, and dolly, 
and oh, do keep an eye on papa, away from 
home.” 

Ike is a veritable pickaninny who flings 
the King’s English around in true negro style, 
much to his mistress’ amusement. One day she 
observed that his two very prominent front teeth 
had disappeared, and quizzically asked: “Ike, what 
has become of your teeth?” “Dey drapped out,” 
promptly replied Ike. “What!” exclaimed his 
mistress, as if horrified. Ike was baffled, but only 
for a moment, when he announced with an air 
of triumph at having corrected himself, “Dey 
dripped out !” 

A little girl, upon being told by her father 
that he would take her for a drive if her hands 
were clean, ran up stairs and called excitedly to 
her older cousin: “Hurry up, Dete; wash my 
hands quick, just wash the outsides, the insides 
won’t show.” 

My little daughter sat upon the floor deeply 
engrossed with the latest acquisition to her nurs- 
ery—a rubber doll fitted with a whistle in its 
back. She was delighted with the wails it pro- 
duced when she squeezed it between her chubby 
hands. Suddenly, as if struck with a new idea, 
she scrambled to her feet and backing up to me 
said excitedly: “Now find de hole in my back, 
muzzer.” “But, baby, there is no hole in your 
back,” I assured her. “Den where does my cry 
tum fum?” she demanded, turning incredulous 
eyes upon me. 

A tiny girl of seven gave a dinner-party 
the other day, for which twelve covers were laid, 
and that number of small maidens sat down to 
dine. It was a real little girls’ dinner, and the 
little hostess herself presided, sitting at the head 
of the table. She had been very anxious, in look- 
ing forward to it, to do everything as it should 
be done. “Mamma,” she asked, “shall we sav 
grace?” “No,” said mamma; “ it will be a very 
informal dinner, and I think you need not do 
that.” That meant one ceremony the less to be 
gone through, and was a relief. But the little lady 
was anxious to have all her guests understand 
it. So, as they gathered about the table, she 
explained: “ Mamma says that this is such an 
infernal dinner that we need not have grace 
to-day!” 

Mother—Tommy, a little bird tells me that 
you helped yourself to cake while I was out. 
Tommy (aside)—I’ll wring that parrot’s neck. 
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Library Table: Glimpses of New Books 


The reader closes the cover upon the 
last page of Miss Johnston’s latest 
book! with peculiar mingled sensations. It is as 
if he had but to open his door to go out into 
the untamed wilderness and great forests, while 
just beside him there rose the sound of voices, 
voices of men who by courage and hardship had 
made a miniature civilization amid the tall trees 
and savage Indians. In other words Audrey 
is a book of atmosphere and characters. The 
glamour of pre-Revolutionary days in Virginia 
hovers over it. The men who laid the founda- 
tions of our greatness are its people. The unify- 
ing element which mirrors both of these is its 
central character and its heroine, Audrey. 

“She was a thing of wild and sylvan grace, 
and there was fulfillment in a dark beauty all her 
own of the promise she had given as a child. 
About her was a pathos too—the pathos of the 
flower taken from its proper soil and drooping in 
earth which nourished it not. . . . She was only a 
girl, poor and helpless, born of poor and helpless 
parents dead long ago. There was in her veins 
no gentle blood; she had none of the world’s 
goods; her gown was torn, her feet went bare. 
She had youth but not its heritage of gladness; 
beauty, but none to see.” Such was Audrey, and 
the reader follows her through childhood and 
the tender idealism of girlhood to the fullness of 
maturity—a growth attended with pathos and 
culminating in tragedy. She is beautiful through 
and through, and the rich simplicity of her nature 
is more intricate and profound than the complex- 
ity of dozens of the latter-day ‘novel heroines. 

As for the story there is naturally a great 
temptation to compare it with To Have and To 
Hold. Like most temptation it should be avoid- 
ed. It may be said that it is quite different from 
its predecessor and also that it is far greater, far 
more subtle, far more mature. We doubt if it 
will have the same popularity, but it is deserving 
of a greater one. Miss Johnston has proven her- 
self a master of characterization and has shown 
something of her real power. 

Miss Wilkins has written 
much that is delightful, 
much that is interesting, much that is noteworthy. 
She has long since passed the novitiate and has 
reached “a place.” In her new book, The Por- 
tion of Labor,2 however, she has rudely thrown 


Audrey 


The Portion of Labor 


1Audrey. By Mary Johnston. Houghton, Mifflin 


& Co., Boston. 
“The Portion of 
Harper & Bros. 


Labor. Mary E. Wilkins. 


aside all traditions which have characterized her 
work so far. The reader stops after reading a few 
pages and rubs his eyes and asks: Is this the 
author of those exquisite New England sketches 
and stories, full of delicious humor and delicate 
pathos? 

One reads this new book at first with interest 
and then with expectancy; and it must be con- 
fessed in the beginning that the expectancy is 
not altogether satisfied. The book is, of course, 
good—it must be, coming as it does from Miss 
Wilkins—but one feels that it should be better. ~ 
Here is a story that starts out with a loftiness 
of purpose and dignity of poise. One follows 
closely the developments of character and be- 
comes engrossed in the problem, vaguely sus- 
pecting a tragedy or at least an intensity of pathos 
at the end. For the peopie of this story, Zelotes 
Brewster and Fannie and Mrs. Lloyd, and 
Cynthia Lennox and Robert Lloyd, and finally 
Ellen Brewster, have all tragic elements in their 
lives. And yet what comes of it? 

The question is not easy to solve. The lesson 
Miss Wilkins evidently means to convey is that 
“labor is not alone for itself nor for what it ac- 
complishes of the tasks of the world, nor for its 
equivalent in silver or gold, and not even for the 
end of human happiness and love, but for the 
growth of character in the laborer.” It is rather 
hard, however, to abstract this from the story, 
and it is doubtful whether if the author had 
not so explicity expressed herself any one 
would have suspected this as the “ motif” of the 
book. 

The main fault with this story is that the point 
of view is constantly being shifted. The sympathy 
is taken from one character to another character. 
One person after another holds the center of at- 
tention, until at last the reader gives up the prob- 
lem entirely and begins to watch simply the love 
element. Here, too, disappointment awaits him, 
for the story finishes just at its most interesting 
point. Let us hope that Miss Wilkins will write 
a sequel and show us Robert Lloyd and Ellen 
Brewster married; show us how the headstrong 
girl of the working class and the impetuous strong 
man of the aristocratic ¢lass work out their 
salvation ; show us, as only Miss Wilkins can, the 
keen psychologic workings of these two people’s 
characters striking upon each other and finally 
reaching a common ground. In that case The 
Portion of Labor will become not merely a good 
book, as it undoubtedly is, but the prologue to a 
very great book. 
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There is a wide difference between 
the modern historical novels and 
the earlier historical novels. 
Think, for example, of Rienzi and A Gentleman 
of France, side by side. The earlier historical 
novels were far more historical, far less melo- 
dramatic. The character interested them far 
more than a series of duels and rather empty 
intrigues. It is with a great deal of pleasure that 
one sees how Mr. Michael White has followed 
the older rather than the newer trend of writing. 
Though the themes are as far divergent as possi- 
ble, there is something in his Lachmi Bai? that 
vaguely recalls Charles Kingsley’s Hypatia. This 
Indian Princess is not exactly of the Joan of Arc 
type, and lacks almost entirely the spirituality of 
the French heroine. But she is a highly interest- 
ing character of some degree of complexity, and 
she is put in an exceedingly interesting chain of 
events, the Sepoy Rebellion. Those who cher- 
ish the old-fashioned historical writings of the 
Rienzi or Zenobia type will find much in Mr. 
White’s story, and will read the book through, 
feeling when finished that they have gained no 
less in knowledge than in pleasure. 

On nearly every surface-car there may be seen 
messenger boys and other boys, for that matter, 
obliviously absorbed in the soul-stirring excite- 
ment of gorgeous-colored dime novels. Mighty 
fine and exciting are those same dime novels 
when, for example, the detective raises his pistol, 
fires and says, “ Take that, ye onery long-legged 
devil.” Then the boy forgets his street, and 
sometimes forgets his manners, and gives vent to 
. an Indian war-whoop. The Strength of the 
Weak? is a dime novel for grown-ups. There is a 
villain on every page and a dozen villains plus 
shudders and creeps of flesh on many pages. 
There are Indian fights and fights with French- 
men, and fights with Englishmen. There are 
black villains and red villains and white villains. 
It is a book to be read by all whose nerves have 
become blunted, and who enjoy the thrilling and 


romantic. 


Where Fiction and 
History Meet 


Two men in love with a woman 
—one of them noble and heroic, 
the other ignoble and also heroic—a touch of the 
Civil War, and a smattering of modernity: such 
is The Debatable Land.* Elements of modern 
realism and clever poignant diction stand side by 
side with melodramatic and romantic swash- 


The Debatable Land 


1Lachmi Bai. Michael White. J. F. Taylor & 


Co., New York. 
2The Strength of the Weak. Chauncey Hotch- 


kiss: D. Appleton & Co., New York. 
3The Debatable Land. Arthur Colton. 
& Bros. $1.50. 


Harper 


LIBRARY TABLE: GLIMPSES OF NEW BOOKS 


buckling. This same inconsistency is found in 
the characters themselves. There is a flavor of 
Bernhard Shaw’s preacher of The Devil’s Dis- 
ciple in Gard Windham, the musician and esthete 
who becomes the fighter and scout. Its style is 
by far the best characteristic that this book pos- 
sesses, being terse, epigrammatic though a bit con- 
scious. The book is one of decided promise rather 
than of greatness, enjoyable rather than masteriul. 
The dramatization of novels has had the ex- 
pected reaction. The dramatist finding his pecul- 
iar field invaded by the novelists has taken re- 
venge by walking boldly into the domains of his 
new opponents. Almost without exception the 
recent plays baséd upon books have been plays 
in name only. Of the novels turned into plays 
few have been worthy of the name. Nevertheless 
here and there a good one turns up such as Mr. 
Justin McCarthy’s If I Were King,! which Mr. E. 
H. Sothern is now producing, and which has just 
been issued in the form of a novel. The story of 
the vagabond French poet, Villon, who is allowed 
to be king for a week, at the price of his life if he 
win not the fair Katherine de Vaucelles, is as 
delightful and charming in its new form as it was 
in its primal garb. Mr. McCarthy has thrown 
history to the winds, and has given simply an in- 
teresting narrative centered about an intensely 
fascinating person, and told in a thoroughly 
praiseworthy manner. 
Captain Mahan, in his latest 
work,? has chosen six British 
Admirals — Hawke, Rodney, 
Howe, St. Vincent, de Saumerez and Exmouth. 
He has treated these first as individuals, showing 
their personality in a number of interesting and 
vivifying anecdotes. His great aim and purpose, 
however, has been to consider these men as 
“types ” of the varied characteristics which go to 
the completeness of an adequate naval organiza- 
tion. Thus,side by side with the personality and 
character of the admirals, Captain Mahan has 
shown the developing forces which go to make 
modern naval warfare, and has also suggested 
the general political progress and advance which 
took place during the period covered by his book. 
This new volume by Captain Mahan will be found 
equal to the best that has come from his pen. 
In compiling Memories of a Musical Life? Dr. 
William Mason has provided a treat for all lovers 
of music. One cannot peruse the volume with- 


Of a More Serious 
Character 


1[f I Were King. By Justin Huntly McCarthy. 
R. H. Russell, New York. 

2Types of Naval Officers. By Captain Mahan. 
Little, Brown & Co., Boston. $2.50. 

SMemories of a Musical Life. By William 
Mason. Century Co. Price $2.00. 
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out feeling that such a wealth of recollections 
must indeed be a treasure to one who has spent 
a long life in advancing the standard of musical 
education in his own land. Without any trace of 
egotism, he has used his own personality as the 
center around which to group a remarkable col- 
lection of stories connected with leaders in the 
musical world—Meyerbeer, Moscheles, Schu- 
mann, Hauptmann, Joachim, Brahms, Rubinstein, 
and others, and last, but not least, Liszt. The his- 
tory of.Dr. Mason’s life at Weimar under Liszt’s 
teaching is of surpassing interest and value. The 
chapter on “ Music in America To-day” is by no 
means the least noteworthy in the volume, and it 
is worth something to hear from one who himself 
has attained so high a rank from instruction re- 
ceived in Europe that “the time has gone by 


when it was necessary for students of the piano- 


to go abroad to complete a musical education.” 
Musical readers of this admirable work will re- 
gard with peculiar pleasure the reproductions of 
autographs of eminent musicians in Dr. Mason’s 
possession with which the volume is embellished. 

It is not often that one can say in all sincerity 
that a copy of a certain book should be in every 
home. The expression, however, may justly be 
used concerning Home Thoughts by “ C.”2 Itisa 
collection of thirty-one essays which appeared in 
the columns of the New York Evening Post, and 
ihe reproduction of them in a volume is a boon 
which many will appreciate. The book is no 
mere series of sentimental effusions about the 
ideal sanctity of the home-hearth, but it is char- 
acterized by a sober, thoughtful, helpful and 
judicious treatment of the conditions which make 
the home the scene of the fervent, inspiriting, 
mutual love of father, mother and children, of 
husband and wife, of brother and sister. It is 
evident that the writer, in addition to culture of 
the noblest kind, is gifted with a power of keen 
observation, as well as of one of assimilating the 
results of experience. Written mainly from the 
mother’s standpoint, it yet shows a deep apprecia- 
tion of the father’s position and a deep sympathy 
with the development and aspirations of the chil- 
dren. Written, also, from the standpoint of wife, 
there is a very ennobling exposition of those 
mutual relationships which prove that woman 
Was in very deed intended to be “a help meet 
tor man.” If the counsels, warnings, exhorta- 
tions and suggestions of this volume are heeded 
as they deserve, life in American homes will be 
vastly enriched, and the actual will become identi- 
cal with the ideal. 


— 


Home Thoughts. By “C.” A ; 
Co. Price, 4 y . . S. Barnes & 
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Woman in the Golden Ages,’ by Amelia Gere 
Mason, is a work which must be reckoned with 
by every one who enters the arena of discussion 
on the “ woman question,” although the authoress 
disclaims any set intention of dealing with it. To 
quote her own words, she-has “tried to gather 
and group the most salient and essential facts re- 
lating to the character, position, and intellectual 
attainments of women in the great ages of the 
world.” There can be no doubt that her work, 
involving great research, judicial examination of 
the value of records, and an impartial estimate of 
character and influence, has been successful. Two 
results stand out with clearness—firstly, that the 
male sex has in no way been a loser when woman 
has been the center round which art, literature, 
society, and even government, gathered. Second- 
ly, that the attainment of knowledge and influence 
has caused no decadence of the virtues of true 
womanhood. Whether it be in the school of 
Sappho, the house of Aspasia, the palace of Livia, 
the Ecclesia Domestica of Marcella on the Aven- 
tine, Olympia Morata’s lecture hall at Ferrara, the 
literary courts of Elisabetta of Urbino, Isabella 
d’Este of Mantua and Beatrice d’Este of Milan, 
or the shady walks of Vittoria Colonna’s garden 
at Rome, the intellectual greatness of woman has 
compelled recognition and admiration, and her 
influence on man’s mind and character has only 
been for good. 

Of course, there are some who will cavil at this, 
for the questions at issue between man and woman 
often appear to rouse either satire or bitterness; 
but let us warn such that the authoress handles 
her weapon of fence with a perfect knowledge of 
quarte and tierce, of octave, prime and quinte, 
and can play without a button to the foil. One 
chapter can be especially commended to the wom- 
en of to-day. It is the one on Modern Woman’s 
Clubs—organizations but too well calculated to 
destroy that feature of the intercourse between 
woman and man which the authoress of this vol- 
ume has been at such pains admirably to portray. 

It is quite possible for a title to be a burden. 
The bearer has to live up to it. It is the same 
with a book. We take up V. R. I., Queen Vic- 
toria, Her Life and Empire,? by His Grace the 
Duke of Argyll, formerly the Marquis of Lorne, 
expecting to find some key to the wonderful in- 
fluence which caused that noble lady to be one of 
the best-beloved, most honored, most powerful of 
the sovereigns in any age. The title leads one to 


1Woman in the Golden Ages. By Amelia Gere 
Mason. Century Co. Price $1.80. 

*V. R. L, Queen Victoria, Her Life and Empire. 
By His Grace the Duke of Argyll. Harpers. 
Price $2.50. 
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hope for the disentanglement of the personality 
which ran through mighty webs of statesmanship, 
diplomacy and political rivalry, and which exer- 
cised a power of coherence among varied interests 
and ambitions, that was the object of wonder 
during the latter half of the nineteenth century. 
We are disappointed. The title of the book de- 
ceives us. The book in itself is well worth pos- 
sessing, for it is a pleasing and affectionate tribute 
by a son-in-law to a personage whose example 
and character found admirers far beyond the lim- 
its of her own dominions—in fact, wherever the 
true nobility of woman is held in high esteem. 

The volume contains many interesting stories 
of the Queen’s childhood, youth and early married 
life; there is a strong vindication of her princely 
husband who was so much misunderstood by the 
English people until it was almost too late to 
remedy the mistake; and there is a touching ac- 
count of the sadness which followed his death 
in the very prime of life, and which clouded near- 
ly half a century of the sovereign’s long reign. 
Beyond this the book does not venture to go. 
Perhaps it is best so. Private life is sacred, and 
the bearing of personality on the history of an 
empire should be dealt with by the impartial pen 
of the cold, judicial historian, rather than by the 
affectionate biographer. 

Is Esoteric Christianity! we are given a good 
exposition of the theosophical doctrines. Wheth- 
er we believe or not in the theories put forth by 


1Esoteric Christianity, or the Lesser Mysteries. 
Annie Besant. New York: John Lane. 
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Mrs. Besant, we find eloquent and beautiful pas- 
sages and a keen appreciation of love, patience, 
and self-sacrifice. The book will doubtless repel 
many readers because of its occultism, but never- 
theless it possesses a rather striking broadness 
and unquestionable sincerity. Mrs. Besant’s 
teaching is that “ those who know the inner truth 
may draw full benefit from any religion if they 
bring to the rite the receptive nature, the act of 
faith, the opened heart.” Granting then this 
book its standpoint it has much to commend it, 
much to call forth praise because of its beauty, 
its purity. 
Naturally there is no city that 
has so strong an interest for 
Americans as Washington. It 
might be considered as the central point upon 
which the whole fabric and texture of our history 
résts. At present it has an especial interest owing 
to recent plans for its reconstruction and re- 
building. The reprint of Rufus Rockwell Wil- 
son’s book! is therefore most opportune. The 
author not only traces the physical developments 
of the city itself from the wilderness hamlet to 
one of the greatest capitals of the world, but 
concurrently shows the political growth and de- 
velopment of the republic. 

Following is a list of books received at this 
office between the tenth of January and the tenth 
of February: 


The Capital 
City 


1Washington, the Capital City and Its Part in 
the History of the Nation. Rufus Rockwell Wil- 
son. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. 
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Essays and Miscellany. 


Bookbinding: Douglass Cockerell: Drawings 
by Noel Rooke, and other illustrations: 
N. Y., D. Appleton & Co 

British American Guide to Carlsbad: S. A. 
Arany, M.D., Carlsbad: N. Y., The Abbey 
Press 

Constructive Studies in the Priestly Element 

-in the Old Testament: William R. Harper: 
Chicago, The University of Chicago Press 

Delsarte System of Expression: Genevieve 
Stebbins: N. Y., Edgar S. Werner Pub. 


Book 


Oo. 
Educational Situation, The: John Dewey: 
Chicago, The University of Chicago Press 


Engraved Gems: Maxwell Sommerville: 
Phila., Drexel Biddle 

Gentleman of France, A: Published with the 
Authorization of Lieber & Co.: N 
R. H. Russell 

Graded Physical Exercises: Bertha Louise 
Colburn, N. Y., Edgar S. Werner Pub. Co. 


Read—Where to 


. Shakespeare 


Find It 


If I Were King: A Romantic Drama in Five 
Acts: Justin Huntly McCarthy: N. Y., 


Isolation in the School: Ella Flagg Young: 
Chic., The University of Chicago Press ...$ 50 

Lectura y Conversacion: T. Silva and A. 
Fourcant: N. Y., American Book Co 

Maude Adams in Quality Street: A Comedy 
in Four Acts: J. M. Barrie: N. Y., R. H. 
Russell 

Mrs. Patrick Campbell: A Souvenir: 
lished with the Authorization of Lieber & 
Co.: N. Y., R. H. Russell 

Outlines of Botany: Robert Greenleaf Lea- 
vitt, A.M.: New York, American Book 
Company 

Psychology and Social Practice: 
Dewey: Chic., The University of Chicago 
Press 

Charlotte 
| a 


Studies: Macbeth: 
Porter and Helen A. Clarke: 
American Book Co 





AMONG THE MARCH MAGAZINES 


Social Evil, The: The Committee of Fifteen: 
N. 25 é. P. Putnam’s Sons 

Spielmannskind, Das: Geo. M. Priest, A.M.: 

, American Book Co 

Stories "of Country Life: Sarah Powers 
Bradish: N. Y., American Book Co 

Swiss Life in Town and Country: Alfred 
Thomas Story: Illustrated: N. r. 
Putnam’s Sons 

Ulysses: A Drama in a Prologue and Three 
Acts: Stephen Phillips: N. Y., The Mac- 
millan Co 

Virginia Harned in Alice of Old Vincennes: 
Published with the Authorization of 
Charles Frohman: N. Y., R. H. Russell.. 


Fiction. 


Audrey: Mary Johnston: Illustrations by C. 
F. Yohn: Boston, Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co. 

Color of His Soul, The: Zoe Anderson Nor- 
ris: N. Y., Funk & Wagnalls Co 

Eve Triumphant: Translated from 
French of Pierre de Coulevain by Alys 
Hallard: N. Y., G. P. Putnam’s Sons.... 

If I Were King: A Romantic Novel: Justin 
Huntly McCarthy: N. Y., R. H. Russell.. 

Lachmi Bai: The Jeanne ‘d’Arc of India: 
Fully Illustrated: Michael White: N. Y., 
J. F. Taylor & Co 

Story of Three, The: Walter James Sher- 
wood: Illustrated by Edward James Carey: 
Ill., William S. Lord 


Strength of the Weak, The: A Romance: 
Chauncey C. Hotchkiss: N. Y., D. Apple- 


Americdnization of the World, The, or The 
Trend of the Twentieth Century: W. T. 
Stead: N. Y., Horace Markley 

Dorothy Quincy, Wife of John Hancock: 
Ellen C. D. Q. Woodbury: Wash., The 
Neale Pub. Co 

Geschichten von Deutschen Stadten: Menco 
Stern: N. Y., American Book 

Henry V: The Typical Medieval : 
Charles Lethridge Kingsford, M.A.: N. Y., 
G. P. Putnam’s S 

Medieval Rome: William Miller, M.A.: N. 
Y., G. P. Putnam’s Sons 

Schley and Santiago: George Edward Gra- 
ham: Chic., W. B. Conkey Co 
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Among the March Magazines 


Medical science has in recent years taken 
tremendous strides. No one will deny to it its 
great advances and concurrently its great achieve- 
ments in a Samaritan endeavor. The reduction 
of suffering, the increased power of saving and 
preserving life have attended its course. 
almost be considered a work of mercy; yet in this 
mercy many have found the realization of “ being 
cruel to be kind.” There is a cold-bloodedness 
about the science of medicine that strangely con- 
trasts with its other sidé of philanthropy. No- 
where is this more vividly seen than in that oft 
discussed question of vivisection. Vivisection has 
undoubtedly been productive of results, but do 
these results justify it ? Mr. Henry Childs Mer- 
win, in the Atlantic, puts forth some striking 
facts: 

In the highest attributes of our nature—or at 
least in some of them—we are closely resembled 
by the dumb animals. They have the affection, the 
attachment, the power of self-sacrifice, which men 
have. To a person who takes the merely scientific 
view of things, there is no mystery about the dumb 
animals. He knows the mechanism of their bodies 
and the nature of their functions; he has weighed, 


It might. 


measured, dissected, and vivisected them; and the 
idea that there can be anything sacred about the 
poor creatures is to him the most absolute super- 
stition and folly. 

And yet, when one considers the undeserved 
sufferings of the brute creation, and especially 
their sufferings at the hands of men; still more, 
when one considers the immense and for the most 
part entirely unused capacity for affection which 
they possess, the inexplicable mystery of their 
existence is apparent. Not dogs only, but ele- 
phants, monkeys, birds, and perhaps all kinds of 
animals have this capacity. Crows possess it to a 
degree which can hardly be imagined by one who 
has never known them in captivity. As much 
latent affection goes to waste in every flock of 
crows that flies overhead as would fit a human 
household for heaven. Physically our power over 
the lower dnhimals is unlimited,—we can do with 
them what we will; but morally it is limited by 
considerations of justice, of mercy, of sympathy, 
and of regard for the individuality of a living being. 


* * * * * 


The same arguments which would lead us to 
vivisect the inferior dumb animal would lead us to 
vivisect also the inferior human animal. A grown 
dog is equal in intellect to a child six months old; 
it is at least equally susceptible to pain, and in 
point of love and affection it is much the superior 
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of the child. Why not vivisect the child as well 
as the dog? A criminal, though superior in intel- 
lect to the dog, is not, or may not be, his superior 
from the moral point of view. Why not vivisect 
him. We take the life of a murderer: why not 
vivisect him? What right has he to be exempted 
from torture any more than an unoffending dumb 
animal, who is equally susceptible to pain? Be- 
sides, it is a fact, to which attention has often been 
called, that, in the interest of medical science, it 
would be much more profitable to dissect men 
alive than it is to dissect horses or dogs alive. In 
other words, it would “ pay” better. The vivisec- 
tion of dumb animals is defended on the ground 
that it pays, and it is hard to see why the vivisect- 
ing of criminals could not be defended on the same 
ground. Shall not one criminal be put to torture, 
if thereby something may be discovered which will 
prolong the lives of many innocent, or compara- 
tively innocent, persons? 


To the great mass of people the name of 
Dante calls up simply one portion of his greatest 
work; to a number it gives the additional remem- 
brance of the whole of the Divine Comedy and 
a portion of The New Life. Very few know 
him as the author of The Banquet; still fewer 
remember that he is a lyric as well as. an epic 
poet, and that one or two of his sonnets rank 
beyond even the great Petrarch. William 
Roscoe Thayer rightly characterizes this phase of 
his works, the importance of which is often for- 
gotten: 


In Dante we find that rarest union,—intensity of 
imagination and clearness of intellect. When Loye 
inspired him, he wrote; but the fervor of that 
inspiration did not prevent the working of his 
critical faculty, by which he tested its validity and 
decided how to clothe it in words. He seems to 
have held that our thought lies beyond our control, 
but that its expression depends on faculties which 
we may direct,—on knowledge, taste, patience, and 
skill, which are greater or less according as we 
voluntarily cultivate them. “ Speech,’ he says, “ is 
not otherwise an instrument necessary to our con- 
ceptions than is the horse to the soldier.” A 
memorable sintfile. 

He rescued Italian poetry from the doom of 
improvisation. The Provencal, lacking such a 
savior, had degenerated quickly, never to revive. 
Thus we can hardly overestimate Dante’s impor- 
tance as a lyric craftsman. As such, he greatly 
influenced his immediate successors, and he has 
dominated the best Italian poets ever since. 
Shakespeare certainly ranks second to no.other 
lyric poet, and yet his direct influence on English 
metrical development is scarcely discernible,—his 
lyrics, like his plays, have had no progeny; while 
Dante, both in his lyrics and in his epic, stands 
literally as the Father of Italian Song. 


There are several other papers of interest and 
worth in this same magazine. Fred. W. Atkinson 
discusses the Education Problem in the Philip- 
pines and Charles A. Conant considers the Eco- 
nomic Future of these islands. Of vaguely sim- 
ilar character is Edwin Burritt Smith’s article on 
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Municipal Self-Government: Council and Mayor. 
In fiction George W. Cable begins his new serial, 
Bylow Hill, and Elimie Ruck de Schell has a 
delightful little sketch, The Exile. 

Those who have had the rare pleasure of 
seeing Mrs. Jack Gardner’s beautiful estate in 
Brookline, Massachusetts, will find a great deal of 
enjoyment in Benjamin Brooks’ description in 
Country Life in America. For those who have 


not had this privilege, some idea may be gained 
from the following paragraph: 


It is in reality a great outdoor, fair-weather 
museum. Should we take the pretty shells we 
gather at the seashore and place them in a cabinet 
beside the carved walrus tusk from the Arctic and 
the spear-head from the Fiji Islands, they would 
be nothing more to us than curious. But place 
them under the picture of the weather-beaten sea- 
coast and each, then, will help the other to convey 
its full meaning to us. This, in the main, is the 
idea of the garden at Brookline—to furnish a back- 
ground, a proper atmosphere, for some of the 
many rare and beautiful things gleaned by its 
owner during her European wanderings. The 
rusty iron gates still swing as gates, the statuary 
still stands as it stood, among nodding flowers 
in its original gardens; the sculptured fragments 
look down from their already crumbling walls as 
they might have done before they left their native 
lands. So each thing, beside the story and the 
associations of its own, stands in its true relation 
to the others and contributes its share of charm 
and quaintness to the whole. In this respect, it is 
truly an unrivalled bit of landscape gardening, 
unique, consistent, and picturesque. 

And it is so pleasant, too! It were hard to 
imagine a more agreeable way of passing the sultry 
hours of the day than to take a book and stroll 
down the trellised walks, dappled green and gold 
by the sunlight through the thick vines, clear to 
its western end (for the summer breeze comes out 
of the west), and there upon the broad bench sit 
reading to the rustling of the leaves till it is too 
dark to read longer; then to look out over the 
deep, shadowy valley beneath and watch the pines 
upon the opposite ridge silhouetted against the 
evening sky. 


There are a dozen or more subjects in this mag- 
azine all treated charmingly and all illustrated 
beautifully. There is no magazine in America 
to-day that can boast greater beauty or greater 
satisfaction to the reader. To all lovers of nature 
it will appeal deeply and strongly. 

—tThere is a great deal of talk these days 
about style in writing. It is almost an admitted 
fact that the ideal style of our modern novelist 
is no style at all. That distinctive characteristic 
which charmed in a Stevenson, in a Lamb, in a 
Thackeray, we now look for in vain. The news- 
paper with its graphic terse descriptive method 
has intruded upon the realms of fiction and 
stamped its characteristics upon the novel and 
the essay. So far from feeling alarm at this new 
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tendency we almost seem to welcome it. Joseph 
l‘itzgerald in Harper’s takes up one view of this 
question—the purity of the language: 

Remarking upon the plea made for purer English 
by an eminent British politician, one of the New 
York newspapers said that the plea was in effect 
a demand for “limitations and conservatisms 
which are perhaps ideal, but are certainly impos- 
sible.” People who cherish “ideals” never yet 
were cowed by that word “impossible.” And the 
journalist goes on to say: ‘“ There is no fixed 
standard of purity for a living language except that 
which makes it the strongest, clearest, and clean- 
est vehicle for the expression of a living people’s 
immediate thoughts.” Be this grante*, and the 
question arises, Who shall decide when two or 
more words claim, each for itself, to be the strong- 
est, clearest, cleanest? That must be determined 
by comparison with some Standard; but the critic 
says there is no standard—true, he qualifies the 
expression and writes “fixed standard,” but a 
standard that is not fixed is no standard at all; 
and hence his “ strongest, clearest, cleanest” are 
words without meaning: our language is an 
anarchy. 

It will surely be allowed that even though it be 
impossible to bring under effective public reproba- 
tion the entire host of etymological monstrosities 
now clamoring for the right of Anglic citizenship, 
every one has it in his power to treat them as 
aliens, and to agitate for an exclusion act against 
them. Our English language is our most precious 
inheritance; more precious than our inherited polit- 
ical institutfons and constitutions. Were our Eng- 
lish language to go to wreck, in that ruin would 
be involved the whole fabric of our Anglic society 
and civilization. “A nation,’ says Friedrich 
Schlegel, “which allows her language to go to 
ruin is parting with the best half of her intellectual 
independence, and testifies her willingness to cease 
to exist.” Yet When one zealous for the integrity 
of our Anglic speech makes a plea for its purity, 
the general indifference of the public and the 
sneers of ready writers chill his zeal, and put upon 
him the hard necessity of offering an apologia for 
his studies and his labors, as though he were one 
scrupulous only about the tithe of mint and anise 
and cumin, a trifler, an etymological Beau 
Brummel. 

Mr. Julius Norregard has an enthusiastic little 
essay upon The Joy of Gardens: 

A small old garden. So long as it be old, it 
hardly matters how small it is, but old it must be, 
for a new garden is obviously not a garden at all. 
And most keenly to relish the joy which an old 
garden can give, you should perhaps have been born 
in a city and dreamed all your life of some day 
owning a garden. No form of good fortune can, I 
am sure, give one a deeper thrill of happy owner- 
ship than that with which one thus city-bred at last 
enters into possession of an old country garden. 
Oh, that first dewy morning, when, before the rest 
of the house is up, you steal out into the exquisite 
purity and peace of the young day, mysteriously 
virgin in its clear-eyed freshness! Some of the 
strangeness of starlight still lingers in the air, and 
the sunlight slants over the shimmering grass 
with an indescribable suggestion of loneliness, ‘a 
look of blended romance and pathos which seems 
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to hint at some lost immortal meaning. Every 
thing your eye falls upon seems to wear something 
of the same look, and as your eye ranges with a 
sumptuous sense of proprietorship from end to 
end of your little domain—the great oaks still 
sleeping in mist, the quiet shrubberies, the gos- 
samered flower beds, the sheets of shining lawn, 
the walls of mossy brick and trellised with long- 
armed pear trees, the russet-roofed out-houses— 
and at last rests lovingly on the warm chimneyed 
gables where your loved ones still lie asleep, your 
heart is filled with a sense of home more profound, 
more unshakable, and more pathetic than you have 
ever felt before—before you owned a garden. 
Edwin Austin Abbey has again contributed 
some very beautiful drawings illustrating Gold- 
smith’s poem, and Elizabeth Shippen Green has 
found in Richard Le Gallienne’s Our Tree-Top 
Library the means for several charming ilustra- 
tions. There are a number of good stories by 
Mark Twain, Arthur Colton, and Roy Rolfe Gil- 
son, while in poetry there are the names of Jean- 
nette Bliss Gillespy, Harrison B. Morris, and 
Josephine Dodge Daskam. As pleasing as any- 
thing in the magazine and quite exquisite in its 
way is Mary Applewhite Bacon’s pastel, The 
Changeless. 
-Much has been written concerning Mar- 
coni’s recent achievement. It is rather good to 
get a description of the man himself, such as is 


given in Frank LeSlie’s Monthly: 


Marconi stands about five feet ten inches, has a 
slim but well-knit figure, evidences energy and 
great capacity for work, and in face, form, or 
characteristics shows little trace of his Italian 
paternity. His head is large and well-shaped, with 


a high forehead and sloping crown. His manner is 
reserved, his carriage erect, and his bearing con- 
fident. While his relations with his assistants are 
pleasant and comrade-like, he never permits to be 
forgotten who is the master spirit. He impresses 
one as a man possessed of a great idea, an all- 
absorbing thought, from the contemplation of 
which he detaches himself with difficulty. He has 
neither the volatility of the Italian nor the cheery 
cordiality of the Irishman. He most resembles the 
cold, deliberate, almost stolid Englishman—a 
strange fact in view of his parentage. In only one 
respect does he show evidence of Irish blood—in 
the genial, winning smile which sometimes flickers 
on his face for a moment or two, giving way again 
to his ordinary aspect of extreme gravity. 

He is of an intensely nervous and energetic tem- 
perament. He would toil all day with his kites on 
Signal Hill, pulling and hauling with his workmen, 
and then a missing slipper would worry him at his 
hotel on returning. He is easily “rattled” by 
trifles when in the stress of work, or by a mis- 
carriage of his plans, and his plea against undue , 
pressure is, “ Hold on, or I'll lose my head!” He 
smokes little and drinks less. A cigarette and a 
light wine satisfy him in these respects. 


T. Cuyler Smith’s discussion of the Charleston 
Exposition is complete and graphic. Wallace 
Downey, the builder of the Meteor, chats of the 
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Imperial yacht in an interesting way. Riley M. 
Fletcher Barry has a rich theme in The American 
Gipsy. Several good short stories and poems 
complete the number. 

——There will cling a charm and beauty about 
Samoa as long as the writings and the memory 
of Robert Louis Stevenson live. It is difficuit 
to analyze the charm, so mixed is it with the per- 
sonality of the author. But something of both is 
caught by Isobel Oshourne Strong in the Cen- 
tury: 

When the first missionaries came to Samoa, 
some fifty years ago, they found a race of people 
vastly superior in beauty and civilization to any 
other natives of Polynesia. They were clean in 
person, gentle and courteous in manner, respectful 
to their women, careful of the sick and old, and 
trained their children by an elaborate code of good 
manners. They were never cannibals, like the 
Marquesans, had none of the brutal and revolting 
practices of the Fijians, nor the immorality of the 
Tahitians, nor did they worship idols, like the 
Maoris. Their poetic but somewhat vague beliefs 
led them to adopt Christianity easily and naturally. 

Of all the South Sea peoples, the courtly, inde- 
pendent, beauty-loving Samoans are the aristo- 
crats. Their government, when not interfered 
with by the whites, is patriarchal. The king, as 
we call him, is in reality an overlord, and the high 
chiefs war lords. The next lesser chiefs rule their 
separate clans, but in time of war all are subject 
to the war lords, who then reign supreme. 

The old chiefs lead a life of dignified and elegant 
leisure, paying and receiving visits more or less 
ceremonious. Nothing can be drearier than the 
conventional conversation of a high-born company, 
when genealogy is hunted back through intermina- 
ble generations, unless it be society small talk in a 
civilized drawing room. The young chiefs and 
their followers have the happiest lives imaginable. 
They play cricket, which they learn from English 
naval officers, and continually beat teams from the 
men-of-war; they are pretty good at polo, 
which they play on the sands at low tide; but 
best of all they love their own native sports 
of spear-throwing,—a water game like hockey, 
—fishing for sharks, and wild-boar hunting. 
Their own games have rules of fair play and 
honor to the losing side that are surprising 
to find in savages. In war it is not their custom 
to surprise a foe; one faction lets the other know 
when the fight will begin, and it is not unusual 
for both sides to call a halt, while all hands rest 
and have a swim. A Samoan chief asked Mr. 
Stevenson if it were not considered dishonorable 
in civilized warfare to shoot an officer, as he 
carried only a sword. 


Each day offers a new example of the cosmo- 
politanism of New York. It is this that gives it 
its picturesqueness and a certain trace of glamour. 
Take for example that little Italian marionette 
theater, which Mr. Nichols describes so delight- 
fully: 

In the stock company of the theater are more 


than sixty members, but their play is never the 
subject of reviews by dramatic critics; the players 
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are indifferent alike to praise and to censure. 
While they cannot truly be said to work for love, 
they certainly work neither for money nor for 
praise. Lack of feeling in their acting is more 
than compensated for by the strenuousness with 
which they interpret their parts, and, above all 
things, the members of the company are faithful. 
They are marionettes worked by iron rods, and 
their home is in Spring street, near the corner 
where it crosses the Bowery. 

The marionettes are about three feet in height. 
They have wooden heads and jointed, stuffed doll 
bodies, and are entirely the preduct of the 
With more truthfulness than any other theatrical 
manager in the country, their “director” can 
boast of “ making actors.” Their faces are carved, 
wigs are tacked on their heads, and their costumes 
are all made within the theater itself. The play is 
a continuous one. It began more than a year ago, 
when the theater first made its appearance in Spring 
street. The director will explain to you that he has 
an Italian book in three volumes called the Seven 
Palladins. He familiarizes himself with one ofits 
chapters every afternoon, and then, in accordance 
with its story, improvises the lines of the actors 
as he manoeuvres them from behind the scene. 
Feminine marionettes speak through the medium 
of Isabella, his eldest daughter. The same dram- 
atis persone appear every night, but their per- 
formance is never the same. ‘The chapters in the 
last of the three volumes have not yet been seen 
in Spring street, and they must all be acted before 
the director turns back to the first chapter of 
Volume I. and begins all over again. 


Charles Livingston Bull has four noteworthy 
drawings of animals, while Frank Verbeck’s illus- 
trations of John Luther Long’s story, The Strike 
on the Schlaferplatz Railroad, are very felicitous. 
The personal recollections of Tennyson will inter- 
est all who admire the great English poet, while 
H. E. Krehbiel’s critique on Jan Kubelik is both 
scholarly and full of attractiveness. There are a 
dozen good stories, essays, and poems completing 
a praiseworthy issue. 

Dr. Loeb, of the University of Chicago, has 
recently startled the world by certain researches 
and discoveries. Carl Snyder in McClure’s puts 
Dr. Loeb’s problem very simply and graphically: 





Almost the very beginning was an unlocking of 
new doors. A moth flies straight for a flame. 
Sometimes of a morning about the lighthouses 
the birds lie scattered and dead, seemingly drawn 
by the glare to strike against the heavy panes. 
A flower standing in a room turns its petals toward 
the light. To the birds we ascribe intelligence, to 
the flower no more than the attraction of light. 
han 4 it seems as if the selfsame forces rule over 

oth. 

This is what Dr. Loeb sets himself to prove. 
And with it, to explain the origin of all the so- 
called instincts. When the new-born caterpillar 
climbs to the end of a branch where it may find 
the fresh bud on which it feeds, it seems as if 
some dim intelligence were at work. When it is 
satiated, it climbs down again. A fly will lay its 
eggs in meat, whereon its larve may feed, but not 


~ 
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on fat. These and a thousand other marvels of a 
seeming shaping toward an end have filled phys- 
iology with a metaphysical fog. 


Some of the results obtained were almost sen- 
sational. One may be given by way of example: 


It is clear now that the beat of the heart is not 
due to scme mysterious influence of the still more 
mysterious nerves, as had so long been supposed. 
It comes from the presence or absence of a minute 
quantity of certain salts. The new chemistry 
stepped in to show precisely how these may act. 

A lump of common salt dissolved in a vessel ot 
water makes the water a conductor of electricity. 
Two ends of a copper wire dipped therein start 
an electric current. A lump of sugar has no such 
effect. 

This was for half a century one of the deepest 
problems of chemical philosophy. It remained so 
until the distinguished Swedish physicist Arrhenius 
brought forward evidence to show that the mole- 
cules of the salts and acids are torn apart when 
they are dissolved, and apparently with tremendous 
force. We are but on the threshold of a knowledge 
of the actions which take place in the molecular 
world; in some instances, as in the case here under 
view, it seems as if these forces are so great that 
we have scarce any means of coping with them. 

The effect in dissolving the salts is an enormous 
electrical charge on the individual atoms. In the 
tearing apart, one set is charged positively, the 
other negatively. In the case of ordinary salt, 
sodium chloride, the metal atoms (of sodium) take 
the positive charge, the chlorine atoms the nega- 
tive. These electrically charged atoms, long before 
their nature was understood, Faraday named ions. 

This simple conception has revolutionized mod- 
ern chemistry. In the famous phrase of Arrhe- 
nius, “It is the ions which act.” And it is the 
ions which may cause the heart or a muscle to 
contract. The negative charges set them going. 
The positive charges stop them. Such, in an 
extremely popular presentation, is the essence of 
the discovery which Dr. Loeb—justly, it would 
seem—regards the most important of his life. 
The ultimate cause of muscular action, and, it 
now seems probable, of all life processes, is 
electricity. 

The applications of this splendid conception are 
wide. 

Miss Clara Morris writes a short’ biography of 
Henry Bergh, one of the earliest defenders of 
dumb animals. The peculiar contradictions of the 
man puzzles the biographer, who dubs him the 
Riddle of the Nineteenth Century. One of these 
contradictions Miss Morris gives in her usual 
deligthful manner: 


Then Mr. Bergh, making a second call, came 
upon me at the close of a romp with my two small 
canine idols. That he did not notice their extreme 
rarity and beauty surprised me somewhat, but when 
the largest—a three-pounder in weight—sprang 
upon the sofa, and laid a small, inquiring paw upon 
his knee, the man’s whole body shrank away, and 
unmistaken repulsion showed in every feature. | 

Swiftly recalling that this man was striving 
earnestly to establish drinking places through the 
city for the heat-tortured dogs of the streets, I 
thought, “Oh, maybe, like many other men, he 
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simply dislikes toys.” So catching the little beast 
up in my arms, I said,“ You don’t like him. Is it, 
then, because he is so small?” 

“No, no,” he nervously replied, “it’s not that, 
not its size at all, but I—I do not like dogs, Miss 
Morris!” é 

Dumb with amazement, I stared a moment, then 
grabbed the other monster from her cushion, and 
carrying both to the next room, left them there, 
saying to myself the while, “‘ Riddle me this, and 
guess him if you can.” Let me say right here 
that one who knew Mr. Bergh years to my days, 
who saw his sacrifices, saw his sufferings born in 
heroic defense of horses, tells me that never in his 
life did he see Mr. Bergh lay his hand upon a 
horse, in caress however slight—never saw him 
come to closer touch than by the taking hold of a 

ridle. 


Ida M. Tarbell writes of the Trial of Aaron 

3urr; Martha. McCulloch Williams has some 
good sketches of farm life; Norman Duncan, 
George Madden Martin, and Carrie Hunt Latta 
give each an enjoyable novellette. 
The Charleston Exposition, which is now 
in progress, is hardly calling forth the attention 
which is its due. No doubt this is the result of 
its following so closely the Pan-American. Nev- 
ertheless there is something, much to be said and 
thought about it. Something of its scope may 
be got from James B. Townsend, who writes in 
the Cosmopolitan: 


The principal Exposition buildings are thirteen 
in number, and comprise the Cotton, Commerce, 
and Agricultural Palaces, and the Minerals and 
Forestry, Administration, Auditorium, West In- 
dian, Woman’s, Art, Negro, Transportation, Fish- 
eries, and Machinery Buildings. The Court of 
Palaces, around which the main Exposition build- 
ings are grouped, is twelve hundred feet in length 
and more than eighteen hundred feet wide. In 
the center of this vast area is a Sunken Garden 
seven hundred and fifty feet long by four hundred 
and fifty feet wide. This Sunken Garden holds a 
lake; spanned at intervals by rustic bridges whose 
borders are outlined at night by fairy lamps. The 
effect of this Court of Palaces in the daytime, with 
its wide stretches of soft green lawns, its palmetto 
trees, and its splendid surrounding buildings 
joined by long colonnades, with the lofty domes 
of the three palaces standing out against the warm 
skies, is remarkably beautiful. Seen at night, with 
the great buildings brightly outlined against the 
deep black shadows and the lights reflected in the 
still waters of the lake, the effect is even more 
enchanting. One misses the grandeur of the great 
fountain at Buffalo, and particularly the Electric 
Tower, but the Court of Palaces at Charleston is, 
apart from this one feature, quite as beautiful as 
the great court at Buffalo. The natural section is 
apart from the:Court of Palaces, and is reached by 
a short walk or by the miniature railroad, whose 
tiny trains, carrying hundreds of visitors, puff to 
and fro, the day and evening through. It is the 
most distinctive and unique part of the Exposition. 
An artificial sheet of water, Lake Juanita, made 





’ by flooding a large marsh from the near-by Ashley 


River, has on its banks on one side of the Mary- 
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land, New York, and Philadelphia Buildings, and 
on the other the Machinery and Transportation 
buildings. A graceful bridge, having in its center 
an electrical dome of colored glass illumined by 
electric lights, spans this lake at one point, giving 
access to the Machinery and Transportation Build- 
ings, and farther on a dike confines the waters 
of the lake and forms the foundation of the appro- 
priately placed Fisheries Building, in which the 
admirable Government Fisheries exhibit is made. 


Mr. William Allen White gives another biog- 
raphy, this time of Benjamin Harrison. Roland 
Phiilips describes how theatrical garments are 
made. There are several interesting stories, 
probably the best of which are My Tattooed 
Friend, by Clara Morris, and The Making of a 
Sun-God, by Kenneth Brown. 

Outing is especially good this month, both 
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How I Became a Star: Warfield.......... Metrop. 
fant  Topeiic: TEPC DI) oo 6.<:0.000.4.005 000008 Century. 
Marionette Theatre in New York......... Century. 
Matmee Girls Idols, The... ....s0sceses Metrop. 
Mrs. Fiske: Hapgood.......... ....Frank Leslie’s 
Musician a Human Storage Battery, The. .Metrop. 
Some Beautiful Artists’ Models........... Metrop. 


Stage Career of Mrs. Campbell....Frank Leslie’s. 
Biographical and Reminiscent. 


WROCCHEG, APROIG. 0:0: 60s cecsecccse. Sewanee R. 
*Browning in Venice: Bronson.......... Cornhill 
Denis Maivihill: Porter. «..6..60000000% McClure’s. 
Eugene Field as a Western Journalist. Everybody’s 
Harrison: William Allen White..... Cosmopolitan. 
Florace Elisha Scudder...........000cccseceees Atlantic 
*Hugh Swinton Legaré............... Sewanee R. 
King James of Beaver Island............. Century. 
eo eC Frank Leslie’s. 
Personal Recollections of Tennyson...... Century. 
*Personal Side of Herbert Spencer..Sewanee R. 
Playmate of Patti, A: Bubna......... Lippincott’s 
Riddle of 19th Century: Clara Morris. .McClure’s. 
*Shakespeare as History............ Gentleman’s. 
REET -FONNES CWE sos. o.5.6:0 ois:0:0 oleieine sie Leisure Hour. 
Strong Men of Italy: Croke............ Munsey’s. 
Two “Grandes Dames” Buried in Westminster 
Lippincott’s. 
TV WO YOUNBES POC 66.662 ccccveccvess Sewanee R. 
Warren A. Rodman: Patterson............. Mind. 


Educational Topics. 


Educational Problem in the Philippines...Atlantic. 
*Problems of the Small College, The. .Sewanee R. 


*Current numbers of quarterly, bi-monthly and 
foreign magazines. 


Reference 
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in writings and in illustrations. Probably the 
most interesting and artistic article is the Indian 
Hunter of the Far Northwest, by Tappen Adney, 
whose drawings are very beautiful. Leonidas 
Hubbard makes a great deal out of his theme, The 
Webbed Feet of the North. There are nearly 
two dozen articles in the number, every one of 
which is more than worth while. 

Capt. Kettle continues his adventures in 
Pearson’s. Frank Marshall White tells of One 
Day With a Busy Spider and Robert H. Sherard 
shows how plaster-of-paris saints are made. There 
are several remarkable photographs of bubbles 
and a small scientific research upon them by 
Archibald Williams. Seumas MacManus gives 
an Irish sketch and Olive Christian Malvery has 
a story of a child. 





for March, 


Teaching as a Profession: Lowell...... Munsey’s. 
Unremitting Discipline of West Point, The.Success. 


1902 


Essays and Miscellanies. 


Ability to Do Things: Heinz............. Success. 
American Authors Abroad: Smalley....Munsey’s. 
American Gypsy, The................. F. Leslie’s. 
An Imperial American Yacht.......... F. Leslie’s. 
Anarchism in Language................. Harper’s. 
*Autograph Collections and Historic Manuscripts 
Sewanee R. 

- Character as Motor Power: Diaz.......... . Mind. 
Children near the English Throne... Metropolitan. 
*Coastwise Lights in England...... Leisure Hour. 
Coming of Spring, The..Country Life in America. 
Common Sense in Poultry Yard....... Country L. 
Conan Doyle’s Work of Love: Ralph. .McClure’s. 
Confessions of a Provincial Editor...... Atlantic. 
*Cure for Clever People, A........... Chambers’s. 
Daily Riot at the Brooklyn Bridge, The. .Metrop. 
Dante as Lyric Poet: Thayer............ Atlantic. 
*Essay in the 18th Century............ Sewanee R. 
*Frauds with Gilded Coins........... Chambers’s. 
Greenhouse in the Snow.Country Life in America. 
Health and Happiness: Mead............... Mind. 
Inertia is an Energy: Keller.............. Success. 
ERVIBIDIC TCATEF. «0.0. oo0sc5 ccccccscenecces Harper's. 
Is Nature the Vassal of the Soul? Oyston...Mind. 
Ivory City, The: Cuyler Smith......... F. Leslie’s. 
Fox Of Gardens, TRE. o..c5.sccecccceeses Harper's. 
Let Our Coins Tell Our History.......... Metrop. 
Lineage of the English Bible............ Harper's. 
Love-Letters of Falstaff................ Harper’s. 
*Luxury of Doing Good, The: Gwynn... .Cornhill. 
Man and His Stomach: Henry.......... Ainslee’s. 


Man of the Future Will Eat Raw Food....Metrop. 
Message of the Dreamer, The: Eaglesfield. . Mind. 


Millionaires of Idleness.................. Metrop. 
Motherhood: Lavinia Hart........ Cosmopolitan. 
New Ideas in Men’s Dress: Connolly..... Success. 
New Shakespeare-Bacon Controversy. ...Cosmop. 
Optimist and the Pessimist, The.......... Success. 
Our Tree-Top Library: Le Gallienne....Harper’s. 
Our Wealth in Trees... 55.00 vcccsecss Munsey’s. 
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Point of View in Fiction, Agnes Repplier.Harper’s. 


Post-Office Afloat, The................08. Metrop. 
Riches Without Money.................-. Success. 
*Rise and Fall of Society Journalism. .Leis. Hour. 
Romance of the Koh-i-noor: Ghosh..... Harper’s. 
oe Gentleman’s. 
*Sonnets of Shakespeare, The: Beaching..Cornhill. 
*Successial  RMAvery. .. ...20000ccecee Chambers’s. 
Sugar-Bush, The......... Country Life in America. 


Survival of the Fittest in the Coming Age..Arena. 
Toil and Trial, the Way to Triumph..... Success. 


*Window-Box Gardening........... Leisure Hour. 
Historical, National and Political. 
American Supremacy............+sesseeeee Arena. 
*Case of Governor Eyre, The: Atlay..... Cornhill. 
Cuba vs. the United States..... ge seceeeees Arena. 
England and the War of Secession...... Atlantic. 


Experiments in Colonial Govts.: Oswald...Arena. 
Great South. Exposition, The: Townsend. Cosmop. 


Isthmian Canal from Beginning...... Lippincott’s. 
*Jackson’s War on the Bank.......... Sewanee R 
Massacre of Glencoe: Duke of Argyll, .Munsey’s. 
We UNG. THON, oss vsnsciescdincscceess Gentleman’s. 
Pres. Palma’s Plea for Cuba............. Success. 
Roman Waring, A: Bennett.............. Atlantic. 
Trial of Aaron Burr: Tarbell......... McClure’s. 


Were There Two Napoleon Bonapartes?..Metrop. 
Why the Public Should Own the Telephone..Arena. 


Religious and Philosophical. 


An Apostle to the American Indians...... Century. 
Berkeley and Christian Science: Marsh...... Mind. 
*Christianity, Unity and Positive Truth.Sewanee R. 
Church in the Land of Guadhama, The. . Donahoe’s. 
Father, Mother and the Temperance Movt..Donah. 


Homes of the Sheve-na-League....... Donahoe’s. 
Hypnotism: Gibson. .........-eeeeeeeeeee ees Mind. 
Is the Church Awakening? Flower.......... Mind. 
New Thought in Australasia, The.......... Mind. 
Parochial Libraries. .........0.20.06.c0e Donahoe’s. 


Results of Physical Research: Savage. ..Ainslee’s. 


Scientific and Industrial. 


[i a reer rma eer 


Bubbles: 


*Electricity in the Workshop......... Chambers'’s. 
Experiments at St. John’s......... Frank Leslie’s. 
*Flight of Hailstone, The............. Knowledge. 
Fae TENS. Ts 60 <5.060:0.54:90,0 0000000058 Success. 


*History of Fahrenheit’s Thermometer. ..Knowl. 
How to Make a Garden....Country Life in Amer. 
Improvements of Washington City....... Century. 


RO: SED 65 oes cares séuneesionen Oo 


Loud-Talking Telephone, The: Lyle. .Everybody’s. 
Pearson’s. 
Marconi and His Transatlantic Signal....Century. 
Marconi’s Achievement Not an Accident. .Success. 
Men Who Have Made Farming Profitable. Success. 


DESIOE GE DRED, Bes sccoces.covcceesnces 


Nature of the Nerve Pulse, The.......... Century. 
New York’s Shops on Wheels...... Metropolitan. 
New Terror of the Sea, A........... Metropolitan. 
Newton Pippin.......... Country Life in America. 
“EGGS TORIES 5 écdcntdcnynekess esas eed Chambers’s. 
One Day with a Busy Spider........... Pearson’s. 


Paris Automobile 


Pearson’s. 
*Astronomical Prob. Solv. and Unsolv.Chambers’s. 
Bordering the Myster. of Life and Mind.McClure’s. 
ern Pearson’s. 
*Collecting and Preparing Foraminifera... Knowl. 
*Duties ana Dangers of Drug Disp...Chambers'’s. 


SHOW. c0kceescs uieneed Outing. 


Picturesque Telephone Exchange, A...... Metrop. 
*Polar Rays of the Corona, The...... Knowledge. 
Sanitary Aids to Success: Oswald........ Success. 
WEE WD: Sig sok 9 h65oeeicicanunye Gentleman’s. 
Sea-Shore Laboratory, A...............Harper’s. . 
*Silk and Its Producers.............. Knowledge. 
*Tea-Tasting and Blending........... Chambers’s. 


*Use of Hand Telescopes in Astronomy...Knowl. 
*Vegetable Mimicry and Homomorphism...Knowl. 
Viwteecon: BECGWI c...ccccccccccccccsces Atlantic. 


Sociological and Economic. 
Economic Future of the Philippines, The..Atlantic. 


Good Roads Train, The................ Pearson’s. 
Labor’s Rights and Wrongs............... Arena. 
Letter from Germany: Dreher........... Atlantic. 
Literature and Democracy...............eed Arena. 
BEarringe Ond Dre. ooo. occcccccccccccste's Arena. 
Municipal Self-Government............... Atlantic. 
New Agricultural Possibilities: Carsava. .Cosmop. 
Nuts of Commerce.......... 94 evenneneees Outing. 
Return to the Soil....... Country Life in America. 
Trusts in the Light of Census Returns... Atlantic. 
CEP: POD Fs ho sa ncdesseneneced Chambers. 
Useless Economy is Ignoble: Wilcox. ...Success. 
Why My City Best: Hayes.......... Metropolitan. 


Travel, Sport, Out of Door. 


*Across Russian Lapland: Wetherby. .Knowledge. 
Animals of the Farm: Roberts. Country L. in Amer. 
Back-Yard Gardens and Window-Boxes. .Lippinc. 


Bavarian Bric-a-Brac: Hunt............. Century. 
Canada from Sea to Sea: Whitaker... ...Ainslee’s. 
Canada Lynx, The: Hulbert........... McClure’s. 
Country Life in the Cotton Belt.......... Outing. 


Flemish Home of Trappist Monks....Lippincott’s. 
Flight of the Osprey, The..Country Life in Amer. 
*Fiity Thous, Miles Under the Union Jack.Leis. H. 
French and Italian Schools of Fence, The..Outing. 


Growth of Game Preserving.............. Outing. 
*Hind Shooting in Winter: Payne...Badminton’s. 
Hunting Big Game: Sangree........... Ainslee’s. 
Hunting the World’s Biggest Gorilla. Metropolitan. 
In Samoa with Stevenson: Strong....... Century. 
In the Haunts of the Hare: Sandys........ Outing. 
Indian Hunter in the Far Northwest...... Outing. 
Korea and Her Emperor: Stead........ Harper’s. 
Life of the Trapper..... Country Life in America. 
New California, The: Williams......... Munsey’s. 
New England Garden House, A..... Country Life. 
Next to the Ground: Williams......... McClure’s. 
*Obeah, To-day in the West Indies... .Chambers’s. 
Ostrich in the New World, The............ Arena. 
Passing of the Blacktail.Country Life in America. 
Photography for the Sportsman.......... Outing. 
*Remin. of Sport in Aberdeenshire. Badminton’s. 
CR Pixs 0065 cess vnceeu cea Gentleman’s. 
*Secondary Education in Golf....... Badminton’s. 
Skating on the Dutch Canals.............. Outing. 
Some Commonly Misunderstood Birds... . Outing. 
< . a 2, Badminton’s. 
*Stalking in the Pamirs............. Badminton’s. 
The Submerged Tenth: Job.......... Everybody’s. 
*Trouting in North Devon.......... Badminton’s. 
Webbed Feet of the North, The.......... Outing. 
*Winter Bicycling: Lang............ Badminton’s. 
*Winter in Sweden, A: Nickalls...... Badminton’s. 


Wild Beasts Within Bars: Taylor. ...Everybody’s. 
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Facts and Figures: The Little Encyclopedia 





Baby carriages propelled by electricity are 
in use in Paris. 

- At Uelzen, in Luneberg, the authorities 
have passed a by-law which is more popular with 
the fair than the sterner sex. Husbands must 
be home by eleven o’clock. A fine equal to ten 
shillings is the penalty for infringing this regu- 
lation, half of which goes to the person—pre- 
sumably the wife—who brings and proves the 
accusation. 

The Oceanic, says an English exchange, 
recently had her full complement of passengers. 
She carried no fewer than 357 first-class passen- 
gers, 38 maids and valets, 259 second-class and 
1,300 third-class passengers. The first-class pas- 
sengers, reckoning them at £40 a head, amounted 
to £14,280. The maids and valets, reckoning them 
at £12 a head, amounted to £456. The second- 
class passengers, reckoning them at £10 a head, 
amounted to £2,590, and the third-class passen- 
gers, who pay £6 apiece, realized £7,800. The 
total reaches £25,126. This, of course, is inde- 
pendent of the profit on wines, spirits, cigars and 
the like. The cost of running the Oceanic is about 
£7,000. 











The Czar has just sanctioned a remarkable 
engineering project—the raising of the surface of 
the water of the Sea of Azof 14 feet 8 inches, by 
building a dam near Kertch nine miles long. In 
the wall immense sea-gates are to be made for 
the passage of ships. There will also be outlets 
for the superfluous water. The cost will be about 
£5,000,000, the interest on which will be paid by 
ships trading to the ports affected. 

For quick work many curious “ records ” 
have been made. A certain firm of sausage manu- 
facturers, which has made a ton of these edibles 
in an hour, reckoning from the time the pigs 
were alive to when portions of them were in- 
closed in skins and packed in boxes ready for 
transportation to any part of England, accom- 
plished a remarkable feat in pig-killing. At its 
elaborately fitted works no fewer than forty-eight 
porkers were snuffed out and completely dressed 
in forty-six minutes. 

On the occasion of a garden party at 
Benares, given’ by the Viceroy, a wonderful dress 
was worn by the Countess Palovolovetsch, which 
excited much admiration. Seen from near at 
hand the gown seemed to be made up of tongues 
of blue flame, with occasional streaks of bright 
light flashing across, and all resting on a bed of 
liquid fire. Then the appearance would change, 


‘ 








and its wearer seemed to be wrapped in multi- 


colored flame. It was. noticed that the Countess 
never sat down, but was constantly on the move. 
During her peregrinations a friend asked her 
about her marvelous costume, and discovered that 
it was a simple gown of rich brocade ornamented 
with fire-flies. There were 535 of these little 
creatures, each in a tiny net, fastened to the 
dress. 





In typewriting 500 letters you waste one 
hour in writing “ Dear Sir” and “ Yours very 
truly.” Now, the total annual number of letters 
sent through the post all over the world is 8,000,- 
000,000. Of course this is not all commercial corre- 
spondence, nor it is all typewritten, but for the 
purpose of having some statistical starting-point it 
will be assumed that it is. To write “ Dear Sir” 
and “ Yours very truly,” for this number of letters 
would take one typist 16,000,000 hours, allowing 
300 working days to the year, about 6,700 years. 
To translate this into an approximation of its 
money value, allowing $10 as the salary of the 
typist and eight hours as the average day’s work, 
the cost would be $3,350,000. 

Dr. Helm, of Dantzig, has analyzed several 
samples of bronze found in the explorations at 
Nussar, or the ancient Babylonian city of Nippur. 
He ascertained that the ancient founders em- 
ployed, in making bronze, not only tin, but anti- 
mony as well. The proportion of antimony is 
larger in the oldest examples. Copper is sup- 
posed to have been found in northwest Arabia. 
Two heads of almost full-sized gazelles which 
were found by Prof. Hilprecht show wonderful 
skill in the use of metals. An analysis showed the 
existence of nickel in the copper. 

The Bishop Museum has an exploring 
party in the field surveying and measuring the 
rainfall and water supply of the Honolulu region, 
in order to determine whether it is practicable to 
store water in the mountains and carry it to sugar 
plantations in flumes. The party has made a 
number of important geographical discoveries. 
The source of Waipio River has been found to 
be several miles farther up the mountain than 
was supposed and in a waterfall that has one 
sheer fall of 600 feet, and in this exceptionally 
dry season runs 8,000,000 gallons per day. The 
party reached this waterfall only because of the 
low water, which permitted the explorers to 
ascend the bed of the stream. The forest growth 
was nearly impenetrable and the trail had to be 
cut through the tropical jungles. They were 
probably the first white men to see this mag- 
nificent waterfall. 
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Open Questions: Talks With Correspondents 


Correspondents are invited to make use of this 
page on all questions, which will be answered as far 
as we may be able. Answers and comments will 
be gladly received. A number of questions and 
answers are unavoidably held over till next month. 





824. Will you please publish in Current Lit- 
erature, or tell me through Open Questions, where 
to find the poem beginning: 

Serene I fold my hands and wait, 
Nor care for wind, nor tide, nor sea; 
I rave no more ’gainst time nor fate, 
For lo! my own shall come to me. 
I found this and a second and third stanza on a 
piece of paper dated 1877, and have heard that there 
were several stanzas more. If you can help me to 
find the entire poem I will be greatly obliged—A 
Constant Reader, Annie M. Stein, Jacksonville, 
Fla. 

[There are six stanzas to this beautiful poem. 
Waiting is its title, and John Burroughs its au- 
thor. See page 466, Current Literature for No- 
vember, 1897. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston, 
are Mr. Burroughs’s publishers. ] 





In Whittier’s Corn Song, he says: 

Let other lands, exulting, glean 

The apple from the pine. 
Is this a misapprehension of the manner of growth 
of the pine-apple, or is the plant upon which it 
grows called pine? Can you give the authorship 
of these stanzas? 


“ Strike!” as said the anvil to the hammer, 
Strike arfd never let your iron cool; 

Up head, my boy, speak bravely, never stammer, 
For fear the world will set you down a fool. 

We have no time allowed for shilly-shally, 
But seventy years allotted to the best; 

Down with the rock, plow up the fruitful valley, 
Work out your purpose, leave to God the rest. 


—Geo. Beck, Dwight, I. T. . 


825. 





826. Some four or five months since, I ad- 
dressed an inquiry to this Department, asking if 
any one could tell me where to find the full text 
of Miss Sarah E. Carmichagl’s beautiful poem on 
. the Funeral of Lincoln—a poem for which a com- 
mittee at Washington awarded the young author 
a medal. I have but a fragment of the poem, 
commencing 

Most impassioned lips at rest;_ 
Scarcely seemed a heaving motion 
On the nation’s wounded breast. 


I was prepared to wait for an answer, or an in- 
sertion of my inquiry, but as months go by, and I 
see such requests as for poem How’d You Like to 
Be a Dog, and The Young Man Sat and Waited, 
receive attention, I wonder what is_ the reason 
mine is ignored.—Henrietta P. Keith, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 


[Our correspondent has evidently little idea of 


the enormous number of queries addressed to 
such a department as the one conducted in these 
pages, else she would be prepared and willing to 
“wait her turn,” which would have come about, 
in all probability, in Open: Questions for April or 
May, as there are but twenty-nine communica- 
tions worthy of consideration still ahead of her 
first letter. We have printed this out of order, 
as an answer to her impatience, and to that of 
others who do not understand the demands made 
upon this department. We regret that the poem 
for which she makes inquiry is unknown to us.] 





827. The Closing Scene: Would you please print 
in Current Literature The Closing Scene, by 
Thomas Buchanan Read, or if it has been pub- 
ished give the date? And would you inform me, 
if possible, through the Open Question Depart- 
ment, where I could obtain a Union Second 
Reader, used in schools about 1876, or where I 
could get a little story it contained, entitled The 
Gray Swan? It began in this way: 


No other little lake was so lonely. 
—A. P., Chippewa Falls, Wisconsin. 

[Read’s fine poem was printed in Current Lit- 
erature’s Treasure Trove department in the 
magazine’s issue of November, 1889, page 412. 
Back numbers can be had at this office. Applica- 
tion to some of the large second-hand book deal- 
ers, or to the “ Books Wanted” department of 
the Publisher’s Weekly, 59 Duane street, New 
York City, should bring you a copy of the school 
reader, we think.] 





828. I am at a loss to remember the author of 
the following remnant of poem: 


As I went slowly down the lane 
That leads along to Varley 

Half pleased because of garnered grain, 
Half sad to miss the barley— 


I breathed a prayer that—come what might, 
My spring and autumn singing 

Should bear as close a semblance as 
The notes of that bird’s ringing— 


It was published a few years ago in a small calendar 
issued by J. Cushing & Co., of this city. I shall be 
much indebted if you will either send me some in- 
formation in regard to the poem, or publish it in 
your magazine of as early a date as possible. 
—Eleanor F. Lee, Baltimore, Md. 





829. Last summer I wrote you from St. Louis 
asking for the poem, If, by Louise Chandler Moul- 
ton. I have seen no answer as yet. If I send a 
stamped and addressed envelope will you send me 
the complete poem? Am very anxious to have it 
immediately. Am rather tired waiting for it. I 
would also like to know where I can get a poem 
containing the lines: r 








You are all I have to live for— 
All that the world holds for me 
Of faith in a world above. 


—Mrs. W. H. Keys, Minco, Indian Territory. 


[See answer to query 826, this number. Little, 
Brown & Co., 254 Washington street, Boston, 
Mass., are Mrs. Moulton’s publishers, and they 
would undoubtedly be pleased to furnish you the 
volume containing the poem you wish. Your 
quotation we do not recognize.] 





830. Latitude and Longitude at Sea: Can you in- 
form me through your Open Questions how the 
instruments are handled to get the latitude and 
longitude at sea?—A. T. C., Burley, Wash. 


[The method of determining latitude most usual 
with navigators is to observe the ‘meridian alti- 
tude of a star whose declination or distance from 
the equator is known; or of the sun, whose de- 
clination at the time may be found from the 
Nautical Almanac; the sum or difference (ac- 
cording to the direction of the declination) of 
the altitude and declination gives the meridian 
altitude of the equator, which is the co-latitude. 
Other methods of finding the latitude require 
more or less trigonometrical calculation. In the 
determination of longitude the two methods in 
use among travelers and on board ship are re- 
markable for their combination of simplicity with 
accuracy. The first consists merely in determin- 
ing at what hour on the chronometer (which is 
set to the time at Greenwich or some place of 
known longitude) the sun crosses the meridian. 
It is evident that as the sun completes a revolu- 
tion, or 360°, in 24 hours, he will move over 15° 
in 1 hour, or 1° in 4 minutes. Now, if the watch 
be set to Greenwich time, viz.: point to 12 o’clock 
when the sun is on the meridian of Greenwich, 
and if at some other place, when the sun is on 
the meridian there, the watch points to 3 hours, 
52 minutes, the difference of longitude is 58°, 
and the longitude will bé W., as the sun has ar- 
rived over the place later than at Greenwich; 
similarly, if the sun be over the meridian of a 
place at 9 hours 40 minutes a. m., the longitude 
is 35° E. (by the chronometer). The accuracy 
of this method depends evidently upon the cor- 
rectness of timekeepers. The other method— 
that of “lunar distances ”—may be briefly ex- 
plained as follows: The distance of the moon 
from certain fixed stars is calculated with great 
accuracy (about three years in advance) for every 
three hours of Greenwich time, and published in 
the Nautical Almanac. The moon’s distance from 
some one star having been observed, and cor- 
rected for refraction and parallax, and the local 
time having also been noted, the difference be- 
tween this local time and that time in the table 





OPEN QUESTIONS: TALKS WITH CORRESPONDENTS 


which corresponds to the same distance gives the 
longitude, which may be converted into degrees 
as before. For information concerning the use 
of nautical instruments consult any good hand- 
book of scientific seamanship, or navigation. 
Among others, Gill’s text-book on Navigation 
and Nautical Astronomy and Martin’s work on 
the same subject (both expensive books, pub- 
lished by Longmans, Green & Co., 91 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City, may be mentioned. 
Harper & Brothers, Franklin Square, New York, 
publish an excellent little book by W. J. Hender- 
son, Elements of Navigation, price $r.] 





831. Richard Yarnell: Several years ago I read 
a poem entitled, I think, Richard Yarnell. It was 
quite lengthy and I can remember but one line— 
“In the temple’s quiet garden let me walk and 
talk with thee ”—or “to thee.” Can you tell me 
who was the author and where I can find a copy 
of the poem?—W. L. Vestal, San Bernardino, Cal. 





ANSWERS FROM CORRESPONDENTS. 

7096. The Bridge Parody: 

[To Mrs. Leroy R. Whitener, Hickory, N. C., 
and Ralph Weinberg, Chicago, IIl., we are in- 
debted for two different parodies of Longfellow’s 
familiar poem. Both copies are held for querist 
796, with thanks to the sender of each.] 





803. Your correspondent, No. 803, in January 
Current Literature, is informed that the poem, 
The Young Man Waited, is by J. Edmund V. 
Cooke, and the poem first appeared in the New 
York Sun. The opening lines are: 


In the room below the young man sat, 

With an anxious face and a white cravat, 

With a throbbing heart and a silken hat, 

And various other things like that, 
Which he had accumulated. 


If your correspondent does not procure elsewhere 
Ss make copy for him.—C. W. Graves, Viroqua, 
is. 


The poem, or song, I Want to Go To-Morrow, 
may be had of Mr. Cecil Pocock, Lehigh Uni- 
versity, Bethlehem, Pa. Write to J. Vance Cooke, 
Cleveland, O. for The Young Man Sat and 
Waited.—Ernest Neal Lyon, Clifton Springs, N. Y. 

[A copy of I Want 4, Go To-Morrow is sent 
in by C. S. Rex, Bowling Green, Ohio, thanks 
to whom. It is held for Henry Ward, who made 
the inquiry. Answers to this part of his question 
are received also from Wilbur Wensley, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., who refers to the Howley Haviland 
Company, 1260-1266 Broadway, New York City, 
as the publishers of this song; and from Roy B. 
Robbins, Canastota, N. Y., who says it can be 
obtained from the Enterprise Musical Supply 
Company, 46 West Twenty-eighth street, New 
York City. Thanks to all of these correspon- 
dents. } 












































FRANK R. STOCKTON 
(See Gossip of Authors) 








